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THE INFECTION OF PESSIMISM. 


ONE must choose among many possible methods when he 
essays to discuss pessimism. For example, there is the method 
of candor and open-mindedness, which purports to be absolutely 
undogmatic. As an impartial spectator, the essayist brings into 
view all the disagreeable facts of experience without attempting 
to lead the minds of his readers to any conclusion. In the 
exercise of his candor such a judicious philosopher, declining 
to be an advocate, heaps up in appalling array all the ugly 
facts, and then, declining to interpret them, makes the best pos- 
sible argument in favor of the worst possible conclusion. 

A second method, often used in public discourse, is to begin 
with an invitation to assume the judicial attitude. ‘“ Let us con- 
sider the facts together,” the speaker says, “‘ and see whither they 
will lead us.” The peroration in such a case will be offered as the 
natural and unforced conclusion to which speaker and hearers 
have advanced together as the result of the evidence laid before 
them. If, however, the listeners take a second thought, they will 
remember that this conclusion to which they have been so skill- 
fully led was written in the essayist’s paper before he began to 
speak. His judicial attitude is therefore an affectation. His 
examination of the evidence is a rhetorical device, unworthy of a 
serious thinker, and an affront to the intelligence of his hearers. 

A third method is to confess that one has chosen his subject 
because he has given it careful attention, has looked at it in many 
moods, has brought to it whatever strength of thought and power 
of statement he possesses, and is now ready to record his thought 
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because he believes that what he has to say will be of use to those 
who are invited to give attention. This method I have chosen 
because I believe there is need of missionary work in the realm of 
the intellect. The mind of this generation is confused, the con- 
sciences of men are troubled and their affections are ¢hilled by 
doubt or a denial concerning the essential goodness of things. 

I might take it for granted that among the readers of this 
feview there is not one who is a pessimist out and out. I may 
also take it for granted that there are among them at least 
a considerable minority who are pessimists in‘ and out. Not 
thorough-going, not convinced, not ready to make a clear affirma- 
tion or a stout denial, they live, however, where in moods of 
depression, physical, mental, affectional, when the vital forces are . 
sluggish and the will falters, they are conscious of a chill in 
the air. A shadow falls across the way, and the doubt arises 
whether it be not the shadow of something malign in the nature 
of things, as persistent as any benign influence which comes with 
the sunshine and the natural gladness of life. 

While there are few thorough-going pessimists, there are many 
semi-pessimists, demi-semi-pessimists, hemi-demi-semi-pessimists. 
Sometimes one suspects that the homeopathic doctrine of high 
potencies may be applied to these dilutions of pessimism in the- 
ology, ethics and sociology. The weaker the solution, the more 
potent the tincture. 

We live in an age marked above all ages by the development 
of sympathy. We live in an age which will become famous 
beyond all former ages for the efforts made by man to ameliorate 
the condition of his brother man. We live at a time when the 
men of right thought and feeling are called to meet the prob- 
lems of political, social and religious progress, with faith, hope, 
courage and resolution. No creed but that of a rational opti- 
mism, carefully thought out and applied to the necessities of man- 
kind, can furnish permanent stimulus, the consolation and strength 
which the worker needs. 

But I find in every forward movement this subtle infusion of 
pessimism. At least one half of the complaints that are made 
against the existing order of things, are charges brought against 
their essential nature. They are not based upon a rational 
interpretation of the defects in society which are incidental to 
progress and may be removed, or upon a right understanding of 
the vestiges of a lower order of society which persist for a time 
but will soon disappear from the advancing highway of civiliza- 
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tion. They are not based upon a perception of the errors which 
come through the ignorance both of the tyrant in human soci- 
ety and of his victims. They are, in short, not well-considered 
indictments brought against the avoidable evils of modern so- 
giety; but they are complaints which really lodge themselves 
against the principles and the laws which, since time began, have 
governed and controlled the course of human history and prog- 
ress, do govern them to-day, and will continue to govern them 
until the end of time. . 

Now, in order to detect the subtle infusion of pessimism in our 
thought and feeling, let us examine a specimen of the original 
bitter drug, unmixed and undiluted. In its worst conceivable 
form pessimism has never entered the mind of any sane philoso- 
pher. Something approaching it may be found in old-fashioned 
Calvinism, in Persian and other Gentile philosophies, where a 
malign intelligence like Ahriman or Milton’s Satan is represented 
as being almost but not quite omnipotent. The thorough-going 
pessimist would affirm that the universe is controlled by an evil 
intelligence of the highest order, quite omnipotent, and that all 
things are purposely arranged by this evil intelligence to produce 
evil and misery continually, forever. The infinite and eternal 
energy from which all things proceed would in such a case mani- 
fest itself in the production of an immortal race inventing evil 
and enduring misery world without ertd. 

The worst existing form of pessimism is the denial, not the 
antithesis of a rational optimism. Actually, as it exists among 
us, pessimism is commonly not even a denial, but simply an 
absence of optimism, a doubt whether the facts of experience can 
be so co-ordinated as to demonstrate a moral and intelligent order 
in the nature of things of which our human life is an essential 
part. That is the worst of it, but that is bad enough. ‘ For, 
accepting the doubt, one must in the shadow of it look out toward 
the other alternative and regard the Universe as unmoral and 
unbeneficent, — that is, as a vast, formless, purposeless, worse 
than useless realm of active disorder and magnificent insanity. 

If we could keep the places where we now are, the earth vanish- 
ing and the light of the sun being withdrawn, we should find 
ourselves at the centre of a celestial sphere of extraordinary bril- 
liancy and beauty. Above, below, on every side, innumerable stars 
would be seen, each one a sun more magnificent than our own. 
The roof and floor of heaven would be “ thick inlaid with patines 
of bright gold.” Judging from what we know of the constitu- 
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tion of things, we believe that every sun is surrounded by planets 
similar to our Earth, some of which are habitable. If the pessi- 
mist, the man who denies the premises of optimism, could take 
an eternity to visit these habitable worlds, he would no doubt find 
millions of them in which the processes of life have been estabe 
lished. ‘With infinite variety, and yet under the same laws of 
intelligence that govern us, the experiments of evolution are 
going on. Now he who denies that the course of life upon this 
earth illustrates wisdom and goodness must extend his negation 
to these innumerable worlds about us. He must affirm that in 
them life passes through a series of progressive stages; that it 
rises in the warmth of the first. habitable periods, grows, culmi- 
nates, flickers, fades and dies away, and at last, extinguished 
in cold and darkness, disappears and leaves no record. To be 
consistent, he who so reads the history of terrestrial life must 
affirm that this process has been going on in the universe for- 
ever, and will go on forever, uselessly, without plan, without 
purpose, without happy conclusion. Is it possible that any man 
can allow his imagination free range in this way, and then delib- 
erately say that the processes of evolution are unmoral and un- 
beneficent? Before the vast, sublime spectacle of the universe 
generating life everlastingly, I do not see how such a negation or 
even a persistent doubt is possible. 

Let us pause a moment and consider the evil of which the pes- 
simist complains; it will come later into our argument. The 
evil of life reveals itself in competition, in struggle, in defeat, in 
disease, in old age and in death. Reduced to their root griev- 
ances, the master evils of which complaint are made are life, love 
and the love of life. The pessimist might sum up all the evils of 
existence in this way,—“I love life and I ought to hate it 
because it is evil; I hate death and I ought to love it because it 
puts an end to evil.” Death is the antithesis of life; if life is 
an evil or full of evil things, then death is the great healer and 
ought to be welcome. The pessimist might even be thankful that 
such innumerable good gifts of Providence are provided by which 
we may attain to euthanasia. But the pessimist will say, “ It is 
not my own death which troubles me, so much as the death of 
my friend ; that breaks my heart; of that I complain.” But if 
he did not love his friend, he would not suffer pain because of 
his death. According to the pessimist, the blind energy of the 
nature of things has pushed us into a hateful condition, and then 
with terror-breeding irony made us love this condition, hate it, 
rejoice in it, complain of it and dread its passing. 
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Now the thesis which I maintain without hesitation or apology 
is, that while at short range we cannot explain in detail the dis- 
agreeable facts of our moral experience, the awful competitions 
and struggles through which we pass and the incidents of pain 
in our physical lives, we still have ample reason to believe that 
the universe is sane; that its order is intelligent ; that its pro- 
cesses are benignant ; that we can now in part see the meaning 
of that which we suffer and that the vindication of the divine 
order becomes more satisfactory as we conform to it, with indi- 
cations that the issue will be triumphant satisfaction therewith. 
While with most of my readers I might take this thesis for 
granted, yet, because it will help me on the way towards my 
conclusion, I will, without developing my system, briefly indicate 
the nature of the moral argument one might frame against pes- 
simism, taking for our premises the things we certainly know. 
Out of energy all things proceed, whether seen or unseen. This 
energy is infinite; it is eternal; it proceeds in orderly fashion, 
revealing throughout the universe, wherever the thought of man 
van fly, the operation of law, infinite, eternal and absolute. No 
sane man now hesitates to say that wherever energy is exerted, 
there law is operative which is intelligible to the intelligent. 
While, if we begin at that end of the argument, it is difficult to 
prove beyond a doubt that God is, that He is intelligent, that He 
is wise, that He is loving, that He is just, it is absolutely impos- 
sible to doubt that the infinite and eternal energy produces and 
manifests itself through intelligence, wisdom, love and justice. 

Earth, air and water are full of everything. Drop a cotton 
seed into the earth, and it will spin out of itself thousands of 
yards of cotton fibre. A few slips of sugar-cane will pump liquid 
sugar out of the earth by the gallon. Earth, air, water, are full 
of potential grasses, grains, fruits, wine, oil, and living creatures 
also, in all their myriad forms. The very particle which lay 
inert in the sod in a few days or weeks may run upon the earth, 
swim in the sea, or fly in the air. As one lies upon the grass on 
a June day, he may hear, not only the rustle of the growing corn 
unlocking the granaries of the earth, but with his ear close to the 
ground and his imagination alert, he will hear the coming of 
nimble feet and the rustling of swift wings. Old Earth in her 
sleep is continually dreaming, dreaming, dreaming, feeling in her 
broad bosom the stir of particles of matter which will soon rise 
into conscious forms of life. She has taken back to herself 
generations long past, and there in the dust lie generations yet to 
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come. All this dust will some day awake, it will have eyes and 
ears, it will spread its wings, it will love and hope, and serve the 
uses of the spirit. Who knows? It may be among the possibili- 
ties that this common dust of the earth may be itself transmuted 
into spirit ! 

If not that, then this certainly: the infinite and eternal energy 
which includes within itself the forces locked up in earth, air and 
water, can and does continually transform itself into the energy 
of spirit. Whether or not it be wise, it contains within itself 
all the potentialities of intelligence and wisdom. If the human 
mind, the most wonderful product of the ages, be the highest 
form of being, having intelligence and the capacity of generating 
wisdom, then the mystery of our existence deepens and darkens. 
The infinite and eternal energy produces wisdom. In this world 
certainly, this wisdom is an increasing factor in the processes of 
evolution. It comes out of the infinite and eternal energy. It 
recognizes its source. It understands something of the law of 
its being. It can estimate the force and learn something of the 
direction of the power which produced it. It can draw into 
itself more and more supplies of energy from the sea of infinite 
being in which we are afloat. That is to say, the infinite and 
eternal energy is as full of potential wisdom as the earth is of 
cotton, corn, wine and oil, or as the ether is ful] of potential 
electricity. 

It is difficult to prove that God is righteous. For all men 
do not agree that what comes to us is evidently the result of 
justice, co-extensive with natural law, manifesting itself in all the 
processes of human life. But all men know that, if justice be 
not done in this universe, it ought to be done, — always, every- 
where, and by every intelligent being. If there be no supreme 
law of justice in the universe, man, having the power, would enact 
such a law, and would in time see that it was executed. The 
infinite and eternal energy, then, is full of potential righteous- 
ness. The human spirit, like the tree planted by the river of 
water, brings forth its fruit in its season. 

It is difficult to prove that God is Love; that He thinks of us 
and cares for us and our friends. But we, who have come out of 
the infinite and eternal energy whence all things proceed, we 
are capable of loving: Love makes the radiance of our human 
life. It makes the earth beautiful. It is a prime incentive to 
action. It stimulates hope and ambition. It is slowly lifting 
the human race through all the stages of its intelligent, social 
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progress, from the dust of the earth, earthy ; to that of which one 
can at least dream that it is of heaven, heavenly. If we cannot 
prove that God is Love, we do certainly know that there is a love- 
producing energy from which we all proceed. This energy is as 
full of potential love as the ether about us is full of potential 
light. ; 

The supreme miracle of common life is seen in the growth of a 
soul. All about us are the elements out of which spirits are fash- 
ioned. Just as literally as we say that out of the earth a cotton 
plant spins cotton fibre, or a slip of sugar-cane pumps up the 
syrup of sugar, or an olive secretes oil, or the grape distills wine, 
just so literally we state the fact that the germ of a human being 
once set growing draws out of the viewless air, out of the impon- 
derable ether, out of omnipotent and omnipresent energy currents 
of wisdom, love and justice which it packs away in sentiments, 
compacts into character, brings under the control of the will, and 
stamps with a human identity. 

When the planet Mars comes near us, all the astronomers study 
it to see if they can find signs of atmosphere, water, snow, sea, 
land, moving clouds, falling rain, or signs of life and intelligence 
like ours. Now, if they should ever discover signs of life and 
tokens of intelligent action upon that planet, or in any habitable 
world, they might at once, and without hesitation, assert that in 
some form wisdom, love and justice are manifested there. We 
know, then, as distinctly as we know that sodium and hydrogen 
are in the sun, that the energy from which all things proceed is 
infinite ; that it is eternal; that it works in an orderly fashion 
according to immutable laws; that with favorable conditions it 
produces wisdom, love and justice. We know that upon this 
earth progress is the law of human life; we know that the good 
things are coming in and that the bad things are going out. 

But (and this leads me to the application which I am to make 
in practical life) all good things that we know upon this earth 
have come through the processes of evolution out of struggle, by 
effort, through competition, through a contest for the supremacy 
of excellence. Up to this time there has been no other way by 
which to produce swift wings, nimble feet, skillful hands, active 
minds, the power to capture prey, to escape the enemy, the ability 
to contend with nature in all her rough moods and to command 
her. Out of struggle and competition have come courage, forti- 
tude, patience, heroism, humanity, the dawnings of intelligence, 
the beginnings of every manly virtue and every womanly grace. 
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Out of struggle has come everything which in the whirl and 
stress of the elemental life elevates human beings above bestial 
conditions and the lower ranks of animal and human existence. 
In this way have come the human mind with its God-like attri- 
butes, the conscience with its uplifting power, and all the best 
things which have glorified either the common or the extraordi- 
nary lot of man. 

This process has lasted from the beginning of recorded time. 
It is in full force to-day and will continue as the law of life and 
progress into a terrestrial future so remote that the imagination 
searches in vain for its limit. 

To ignore this law is to invite disaster; to deny it is to con- 
tradict the universe ; to attempt to put it aside is to controvert 
omnipotence. To accept it is to know the truth; to act upon it 
is to gain freedom and power; to rejoice in it is to attain to the 
inspiration of the hero and the delight of victory. In the last 
stanza of “ Prometheus Unbound,” Shelley sums up the victorious 
elements in his hero’s, and his own tumultuous life : — 


To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night ; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent ; 

To love, and bear ; to hope till Hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, nor flatter, nor repent ; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free ; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 


But now there arises a class of thinkers and reformers who, by 
the breadth of their charity, the warmth of their enthusiasm for 
humanity and the glow of their imagination, catch our fancy, 
mislead our thoughts, and turn our attention from the real nature 
of human existence and the common and necessary work of life. 
They say that all the institutions of society are wrong, that all 
the processes out of which they came belong to the barbaric past ; 
that now competition must cease; that antagonism must be abol- 
ished ; that the differences caused by emulation must be obliter-’ 
ated, and that life must henceforth go forward under a new law. 
They talk of “ arrested development ” in the institutions of church 
and state and in the whole organization of social life. They 
would go forward not in obedience to known law, but through a 
reversal of the laws in force up to this time. 

It is only in Utopia, however, the land of Nowhere, that prog- 
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ress is carried on by reversal of known law. In the land of 
Somewhere, which we all inhabit, progress comes through know- 
ledge of law and obedience to it. One half of the discontent 
and misery of our time comes from the attempt to find a short 
cut to wisdom, health, wealth and immortality, a short cut pro- 
vided with flowery beds of ease. Dreamers tell us of a world 
where competition will give place to codperation, where love and 
sympathy and mutual kindliness will abolish painful effort and 
suffering will cease. This looks like the dream of an optimist. 
The point I wish to make is that this is not the dream of ap 
optimist, but the subtle delusion of a pessimist who is kicking 
against the pricks of reality. When one tries to abolish this 
vast terrestrial experiment of producing all good things by com- 
petition and emulation, he is simply fighting against the nature 
of things. Wisdom, love and justice have entered into the 
struggle in the past, they are in it now, they will continue to be 
in it until the end of human time and history, and they are in it 
to ennoble it, to lift it up, to make the lower stages of competi- 
tion and emulation unnecessary, and to carry the contest on into 
the higher forms of the perfect life. The lion will lie down with 
the lamb, but not before he has submitted to the strong hand of 
authority. The wolves, becoming shepherd dogs, will be set to 
guard the flock; but not before man has conquered the wolves 
that are intractable and selected those that are amenable to the 
law of kindness. Love is mingled in the game. But out of it 
tragedy comes and always will*come. In its highest form, through 
mating and marrying, love deals with even numbers. In pairs 
mutually adjusted to each other, happy in the glory of the perfect 
love, they emerge from the whirl of social life. But one shall be 
taken and the other left, and the odd one, often the best one, goes 
out of Eden with a flaming sword behind him. That tragedy is 
enacted somewhere upon the earth every hour. 

For every place of power, for every gift of influence, for every 
coign of physical, intellectual or spiritual vantage, the competition 
is and will be sharp, prolonged, perpetual. The trumpet-call to 
progress then is not complaint of the laws by which we live and 
out of which our best has come, but the heroic note. There is no 
discharge in this war. There is no escape from the competitions 
of life. The saints, the heroes, the prophets, the apostles, the 
poets, the leaders of men, they who have thought highest and 
achieved most, have suffered most because they had most to win 
and most to lose. The world goes on to its high ideals under 
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their leadership. To talk, then, of abolishing competition, of 
displacing emulation, of driving out manly antagonisms or sup- 
planting the struggle by which we live and grow strong, is no 
better than lavender and rose-water sprinkled in the path of the 
pioneers of civilization. There are evils in human life, gigantic, 
powerful, even crushing; there is folly which over-matches wis- 
dom ; there is hatred which conquers love; there is cruelty which 
supplants justice. The relief lies not in rose-water but in red 
blood, in a virile resolution, in the skill and courage which hith- 
erto have won the decisive battles of freedom and progress. The 
innumerable evils which afflict human beings are the result of 
ignorance and lack of skill; of inability to use minds, eyes, 
hands and feet so as to conquer opponents, escape enemies, put 
down natural obstacles, and enter the struggle of life equipped 
for the winning of victories. The remedy is not to be found in 
the abolition of the law of competition. It lies in the increasing 
intelligence of the people we wish to save, in training them to 
have skillful hands, swift feet, active brains, the wisdom to plan 
and the skill to execute. Educate, train and cultivate the multi- 
tudes who are in the rank and file of the great army of industry. 
Then talk no more about the evils of struggle and competition 
and emulation. Love, sympathy and codperation cannot “ mingle 
in the game,” except to help each one in doing his own task man- 
fully and in winning his own reward. 

No, we are not going to abolish the conditions of life which 
have made the heroisms of the past so necessary and so glorious ; 
we are not going to make life other than it has been, except by 
raising constantly the level of its activities. No time is conceiva- 
ble upon this earth when fortitude, courage, endurance, the quick 
eye, the swift foot, and the strong right hand will not be essential 
to him who would win his way, guard his honor, cherish and pro- 
tect his loved ones, and do his part to make this earth a heaven. 
That which the toiling millions of the earth need is not to hear 
the echo of their complaints that they are ground under the heel 


of the oppressor. : 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


From the ideal point of view every institution of society is 
wrong. Everything is imperfect. Everything that exists in 
visible form is less good than that which will soon take its place. 
No institution represents, or can represent, the full, free, flowing 
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life of humanity. Arrest of development may be seen every- 
where. The iconoclast, the anarchist, the rebel against society, 
cannot in too vigorous terms describe the imperfection of all exist- 
ing things. Compared with the ideal, everything is wrong and 
nothing is right. But he is guilty of folly and is the agent of 
destruction who forgets that these things are the marks not of 
degeneration but of life and progress. ‘“ Arrest of development ” 
is a phrase to conjure with. But it loses power when we remem- 
ber the ordinary laws of life. That man may live, other living 
things must suffer arrest of life. That thought, feeling, moral 
power, and the inspired imagination may serve the purposes of 
the world, their free flow must be checked. A poem, a statue, a 
church, a bible, or a national ideal represents a stream of human 
thought and feeling arrested in its flow that it may come into 
sight and hold the attention of the world. The pine hewn on 
Norwegian hills must ceasé its growth before it becomes “the 
mast of some great admiral” to bear aloft the emblem of a na- 
tion’s glory. The electric current may take its silent way in 
cold and darkness, until, arrested by an obstacle, it breaks into 
heat and light. The right-minded philosopher, seeing these 
things, will not rail at the results of law, but will rejoice in the 
visible signs of progress deposited everywhere in the products of 
life and the institutions of society. To say that everything is 
wrong, if one is wise in saying it, is only to assert that better 
things are possible, are provided for, are coming, when we are 
ready for them. The members of the Christian clergy are im- 
perfect ministers, writing imperfect sermons, reading an imperfect 
bible, serving an imperfect church; but, if they are true-hearted 
and courageous, they are preparing places for the better things 
which in human life and thought are now fluent, but are almost 
ready to rise before us in the forms of a better civilization, a 
purer religion, and a more humane society. 

No definite line can be drawn between philanthropists who are 
the children of darkness and those who are the children of light. 
The optimist may walk in a fool’s paradise, while the honest 
pessimist with the courage of despair may be doing the rough 
and sometimes terrible work which precedes the peaceful triumphs 
of civilization. But by their works ye shall know them. The 
pessimist talks of degeneration and regeneration ; of disintegra- 
tion and reintegration. His leading thought is that society has 
fallen from a better state and must be restored. The optimist 
says that society is already born and that, on the whole, it is 
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well-born. He believes in new births of power, and works to 
develop the vital energies of the race. 

The pessimist is bent upon destroying the works of evil. He 
is always attacking the sweat-shops of humanity and passing laws 
against them. The optimist strikes at the causes of evil. To 
him the sweat-shop of whatever kind is only asymptom. The 
greedy speculators, who prey upon the lives and fortunes of their 
fellow-men, would have no opportunity unless there were a mass 
of human material lying in hopeless and helpless ignorance. The 
pessimist attacks the sweat-shop. The optimist attacks the ma- 
terial which makes the sweat-shop possible. He heals, helps, 
encourages and educates this sodden mass of humanity until it 
resolves itself into its individual elements, gets the universal soul 
distributed into its component parts, rises upon its own feet, 
begins to do its own work and to fight its own battles. Then 
the opportunity of the sweat-shop is gone. 

From the earliest prehistoric time to our own day, the pes- 
simist has been rooting up weeds, cutting down thorn-trees and 
bitter almonds and waging war upon the nettles, thistles and 
brambles which infest “a sin-cursed earth.” The optimist culti- 
vates the weeds and heavy-headed grasses into grains and flowers. 
Tough-fibred brambles which bruised the hands of the pessimist 
he twists into cordage for the uses of commerce and civilization. 
He cultivates the bitter almond and the thorn-tree until they bear 
peaches, pears and apricots. The pessimist is by profession the 
scavenger of civilization. He rakes over the muck-heaps of soci- 
ety; he cleans the gutters, and he carries about with him an odor 
of decay. The optimist is a sanitary chemist and engineer. He 
restores the most noxious refuse to its original forms of use and 
beauty. He puts his energies into the arts of cultivation, studies 
the laws of growth, and carries with him suggestions of fresh air, 
sunshine, growing corn, and ripening fruits. 

The pessimist goes out gunning for the old Adam in human 
nature. He challenges Satan to mortal combat and rejoices to 
encounter a thousand devils, that he may put them to flight. 
The optimist believes that to make the acquaintance of one new 
angel, or even of one angelic thought, is an event more important 
than the routing of a host of demons. When the angel appears, 
the swine betake themselves to the sea of their own accord. The 
pessimist, resisting the forces which tend to destruction and decay, 
deals with that which is incidental, transient, superficial, — the 
things seen and temporal. The optimist, assisting the forces of 
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life and growth, and increasing the energies which make for 
health, happiness and progress, deals with that which is perma- 
nent, powerful, unseen and eternal. 

This paper was composed on many routes of travel. As I read 
it, I hear the rattle and rumble of the train. I catch glimpses of 
the wide-spreading desolation of the Mojave desert. I see bathers 
disporting themselves under a January sun in the surf of the 
Pacific Ocean; I recall the sunlit majesty of the Sierra Nevadas, 
and the first flush of summer in the Border States; and with 
these things are mingled reminiscences of the comedy, the poetry, 
the tragedy of human life; all “the still, sad music of human- 
ity ” and the harsh, grating roar of its greed and passion. As I 
survey broad spaces of our common country, I note here and 
there points of light, signs of progress, communities cleansed 
from grossness and vice, homes from which radiate sweetness and 
light, commonwealths which stand for and illustrate the better 
things in human attainment up to this day of grace. 

As I note the points of light and contrast them with the areas 
of darkness, and ask what makes “ the difference ’twixt this dark- 
ness and that light,” the answer comes, a few ideas rightly placed 
in the top of society; a few sentiments rightly planted in the 
men and women who make institutions; an ideal lifted a little 
higher in the sight of the young; a little more trust in righteous- 
ness; and above all, a little deeper consciousness of mutual rights 
and the meaning of fair play in matters of business, social life, 
ethics and religion. Then I see why it was said “ They that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” 

I end therefore, as I began, with the assertion that pessimism 
has no moral or intellectual standing in modern thought; but the 
infection of it, nevertheless, may be detected in much of our 
most strenuous work for the amelioration of the evils of our 
human lot. The new crusade in the name of universal sympa- 
thy, and the new protest which stirs the discontent of millions 
and brings a new bitterness inte the conflict of classes, is often 
only a complaint against the nature of things mistaken for a 
protest against avoidable evils. If I have taken the right point 
of view, our remedy is to strike the heroic note, to admit the 
struggle in which our lives are cast, to discover the means of lift- 
ing the emulations and competitions of life above the lower planes 
of the physical existence by the increase of wisdom, skill, justice, 
mutual sympathy, and mutual helpfulness ; by the arming of our- 
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selves and one another to fight a fair battle with the world in 
which we live, and to enter into honorable contests of strength, 
of swiftness, of skill, of virtue, of which the prizes shall be more 
effort, more wisdom, more sympathy, more magnanimity. They 
who produce these effects are the eminent agents of human prog- 
ress. Most of all, in the church and in the pulpit, which is the 
throne of its power, is the place for the optimist. I believe as I 
believe almost nothing else that what our country needs and what 
it would most joyously welcome is the appearance of a race of 
great preachers. Let us not be deceived by that pessimistic and 
wicked folly, the assertion that if Jesus were to come to-day he 
would have no welcome. Let us not be deceived by the ery that 
the preacher’s function is gone. The American church needs 
immediately and would accept with enthusiasm a new supply of 
great preachers; men who know what perpetual forces are and can 
reveal them ; men who can administer charities without forgetting 
that they are the temporary patchwork of civilization; men who 
can lead reforms as they administer anti-toxine: men who can 
preside over an every-day church without putting one seventh of 
a minister into the pulpit on Sunday morning; men who can dab- 
ble in pools of Kiddism and anti-Kiddism without being drowned 
in them; men who can discipline criminals while, all the more, 
they rejoice in the training of saints and heroes; men who can 
deal with all phenomena, esoteric and exoteric, and yet be plastic 
to “the hands that reach through nature moulding man;” men 
who can inspire and educate other men and women and send 
them out to study sociology and economics, and political science, 
and practical politics, while still they keep their own higher place 
and highest function. Christianity truly interpreted is the most 
optimistic religion the world has ever seen. He who can rightly 
interpret and apply it occupies the supreme point of light in this 
century; he can have no finer duty and no higher honor. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN ENGLAND. 


Ir will be most interesting to interpret the above phrase as 
covering all recent English movements into which religion enters, 
as well as movements that aim directly at religious results. 
English conditions are such that this definition embraces a very 
large number, — movements ecclesiastical, theological, practical, 
political, educational, social. In a single article, only a few of 
these can be considered. 

The fact that religious movements are in progress in England 
is significant. They are strong movements, laying hold of great 
bodies of the people, affecting society, holding the thought and 
guiding the speech of men, forming topics of sober and absorbing 
conversation, impressing those who have in any way to do with 
them as matters of weight. 

The seriousness of the Anglo-Saxon mind in its own home, 
which has given rise to many jests, and which sometimes makes 
the impression of stolidity, dullness, lack of humor, joylessness, 
appears at its best when facing questions affecting the religious 
life, whose reality it perceives, and whose bearings it patiently 
remembers. Opinions may seem to us perverse, but perverse 
opinions on real issues are better than indifference. Indiffer- 
ence as to religious questions, or questions with a religious bearing, 
is less common in England than in some other countries where 
people amuse themselves more easily, and are more fond of nov- 
elty, and where religious institutions are less closely interwoven 
with every-day life. 

Sunday in an English city or town, with its quiet, its decorum, 
its church-bells, its church-goers, its restaurants and drinking- 
shops closed, — at least during part of the day, — its afternoon 
streets invaded by Salvation Army drums, or, on a Hospital Sun- 
day, by the bands and processions marching to their special ser- 
vices, with their fringe of collectors gathering coins from windows 
or from passers-by ; Sunday in an English village, with its peace- 
fulness, its open church-yard and church-door, its group of vil- 
lage bell-ringers, its tiny but grave congregation, with its plain 
brick chapel, from which the lusty chorus of a Wesleyan hymn 
is sounding out through door and window, with its sleepy after- 
noon enlivened by the restrained levity of an hour at the stile 
or a stroll over the fields; the English Sunday, which may be 
transplanted, but can hardly be made to flourish permanently in 
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strange soil and amid new surroundings, — exemplifies, notwith- 
standing its many modifications and exceptions, the English serious- 
ness and submission to the thought of higher things. For, although 
Sunday usages are in a measure based on Sunday laws, the Sun- 
day laws rest on the general sentiment of the people who control 
the lawmakers, and are sustained by it. There are more senses 
than one in which religion in England is a national establishment. 

The fact that this is so in a legal point of view necessarily 
connects political and religious movements. If, from one stand- 
point, the religious prejudices, convictions, or desires affect politi- 
cal action, from anpther standpoint it appears equally true that 
political action, and particularly legislative action, underlies and 
conditions the religious situation. The connection between the 
two can least of all be left out of the account in the face of 
the political revolution of 1895 in England, when the tottering 
Liberal Government fell at an unexpected moment over a trivial 
issue, and when, after a short period of government by a coalition 
ministry, Parliament was dissolved, and an overwhelming Liberal 
defeat brought back a new Parliament with a large Conservative 
majority. Reckoning the Liberal-Unionists with the Conserva- 
tives, and taking the figures which represent the United Kingdom, 
the Liberal majority of 43 in the last Parliament was changed to 
a Conservative majority of 152. It was a heterogeneous majority, 
not easy to hold in hand, as the event has proved, but large 
enough to make a sweeping political change. The causes of this 
revolution were not altogether simple. First among them was the 
Liberal-Unionist defection from the Liberal party in 1886, when 
the more conservative members of that party refused to follow 
Mr. Gladstone’s leadership in the matter of Irish Home Rule. 
The general election of 1892 showed, indeed, that, even after 
that split, the Liberals were still in the majority, but they were 
greatly weakened. A second cause was the lack of confident enthu- 
siasm among the Liberals themselves. Their government had ac- 
complished much less than they had hoped, —had done little 
that fired the imagination or stirred profound feelings. It had 
lost its leader and hero. There were rumors of dissension among 
its members. Its head did not convince the country of his ab- 
sorbing earnestness in support of the measures it proposed. He 
had not the commanding power of his predecessor, nor his mag- 
netic influence for the arousing of personal devotion. The Irish 
were quarreling scandalously among themselves. The doom of 
the Liberal party was written in its own heart. A third cause 
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was the multiplicity of issues, ensuring the greatest possible 
strength of combination among the foes and lukewarm adherents 
of the Liberal party. Irish Home Rule was opposed in the name 
of the integrity of the Kingdom; Local Veto (local option), in 
the name of the liberty of the individual,—backed by vested 
interests, both lay and clerical; Welsh Disestablishment, in the 
name of the Church, and of the religious advantage of the Welsh 
people ; abolition of the House of Lords, in the name of zeal for 
a national bulwark, backed by a fondness for rank and a long 
habit of subserviency to it. Strong local feeling determined many 
elections. There was no one dominant’ question belittling all 
others, and ranging the voters on a single issue. A fourth cause, 
partly springing out of these three, partly of independent growth, 
was a general reaction in favor of the Conservative position. A 
sense of weariness over agitation and innovation contributed to 
this, but it had deeper roots than this one, or even than those 
which clung to particular rocks which new measures threatened 
to loosen and displace. A feeling of distrust of the Liberalism 
to which they had long yielded took possession of many minds. 
It is a phenomenon, which we see in the theological as well as in 
the political world, that men are ready to follow certain princi- 
ples up to a certain point, beyond which they have not looked, 
but, having reached that point, they shrink back, the space be- 
yond terrifies them, they do not see where they are going, they 
have not sufficient faith in their principles or their leaders to 
obey them in the dark, and not sufficient discernment to perceive 
the goal through the mists and shadows; a sense of insecurity 
seizes them, a panic arises; they turn in fear and flee, or throw 
themselves with a sudden feeling of relief into the arms of their 
opponents, whose owr assaults and shrieks of warning find ready 
acceptance and reinforcement from the dull timidity of half-way 
conviction. A wave of conservatism seems at intervals to pass 
over the world. 

It must not be supposed that the political revolution of 1895 
has resulted in a stagnation in the religious world. But it has 
affected the religious movements to a great degree, and changed 
not a little the practical aspect of many questions, and this must 
be constantly borne in mind in considering them. For, while a 
conservative majority usually contains some of those who desire 
progress and change, who think of things as they ought to be, 
and who are conservative because the methods proposed for prog- 


ress and change do not satisfy them, it is sure to contain the 
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entire mass of those who think of things as they are or as they 
were, and from whom the progressives have little to expect ex- 
‘ cept obstruction or reaction. This is of course true whether 
the obstruction and reaction are wise and salutary or the reverse. 
On the whole, whatever movement is really for human prog- 
ress may be retarded, but it cannot be turned back. Even with 
a stationary or a reactionary majority, the great eager minority 
have not lost all influence. Gradually the tide turns. Adverse 
majorities begin to break up. Reaction can no longer command 
unanimous party assent. On the other hand the panic-stricken 
recover themselves. True leadership is followed. Conservatives 
are softened, mollified, induced to move. Times change, and 
they change with them. When the next stand is made, and the 
_ reactionary wave rolls back once more, it finds all parties on 
ground far advanced beyond the old field of contest. And so the 
world moves on. ~ 

A most important class of movements is suggested by the term 
“religious equality.” English discussion and action concern- 
ing religious equality is partly political, partly ecclesiastical, and 
partly educational. With the removal of the personal disabili- 
ties of Nonconformists, it might have been supposed that re- 
ligious equality in politics had been secured, and so far as Parlia- 
ment was concerned this was substantially the case, — barring, 
of course, disparity of social condition and influence. Locally, 
however, there was great practical inequality, — the unit of local 
political action being the parish, and the dominant powers the 
vestry and the parson, with the squire as ally. Hence appears 
the importance of the “ Parish Councils Act” of 1894, which 
provides that every parish of 300 persons or more must hold an 
annual meeting, and that its affairs shall Be under the control 
of a council of not less than five, nor more than fifteen, elected 
by such meeting, women having votes and being eligible to mem- 
bership in the council. This is carrying one step further the 
“ County Councils Act” of a few years previous ; and while it has 
been in operation too short a time to pronounce upon its effect, 
and while its influence on religious conditions is only indirect, it 
is evident that it gives an opportunity for local self-government, 
unrestricted by religious differences, which may be extremely 
efficacious. This movement, having already reached its immedi- 
ate goal, escaped the effect of the political change of last year. 

But the most important questions of religious equality are 
ecclesiastical and educational. The chief ecclesiastical question 
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that can occupy the English mind is that of the continuance or 
cessation of the connection between Church and State. Ever 
since the disestablishment of the Anglican Church in Ireland in 
1868, and the demonstration of the fact that it could live and 
grow and flourish without its State relation, it has been apparent 
to the far-sighted that the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
could not be the end of that movement. The case of the Irish 
Church was the most pressing, because the Anglicans were in a 
very small minority in Ireland and were chiefly aliens, and be- 
cause the Presbyterians of the North joined with the Romanists 
of the Middle, West and South in opposing their ecclesiastical 
domination. Less pressing, although similar, is the case of the 
Anglican Church in Wales, by which again a minority, in part 
foreign, controls the majority of the population, nearly homo- 
geneous, distinct in race and language from the English, and, to 
a considerable degree, much attached to other religious forms 
than those of the Church of England. The Disestablishment of 
the Church in Wales was one of the questions over which the 
Conservatives won their victory in July, 1895. But the body of 
opinion in its support was so great, and drawn from such sources, 
including bishops of the Anglican Church, and the criticisms of 
the proposed measure were so largely directed against details 
subject to modification, that it is very natural that the discussion 
of it, relating to a territory separated from that of England by 
only an imaginary line, should have brought into the foreground, 
at least of thought and private speech if not of public discussion, 
the question of English Disestablishment, — leaving the question 
of Scotch Disestablishment, whose conditions are quite different, 
out of the account. — 

There are two obvious influences in favor of English Disestab- 
lishment. One is that exerted by the great Nonconformist body, 
comprising a large part of the bone and sinew of England, in- 
creasing all the while in learning, wealth and power, and feeling 
such burdens as are still imposed upon them perhaps all the more 
because so many have been already taken off. When you have no 
hope of the equality you feel you deserve, you may more easily be 
patient than when you see one load after another removed, and 
the thought arises that one strong effort might set you altogether 
free. The other obvious influence favoring disestablishment is 
that of certain High Anglicans and Ritualists, who, whether or not 
their ideal would be that of the Church controlling the State, 
chafe and rebel inwardly, and sometimes outwardly, at the specta- 
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cle of the State controlling the Church. They are earnest people, 
and are deeply convinced that the spiritual interests of the Church 
and people would be best served by a separation. But the num- 
ber of them is as yet comparatively small. 

Still another influence, less open and pronounced, but yet real, 
and destined perhaps to be more effective in the future than it 
has yet been, proceeds from a number of thoughtful clergymen 
and adherents of the Anglican Church, of broad vision, but not 
extremists, who are reaching the conviction that, with human na- 
ture and human society such as they are, the connection of Church 
and State introduces complications into church life and civic life 
disadvantageous to both, and who are looking forward with expec- 
tancy to the time when leaders in the Church and in the State shall 
agree upon a statesmanlike plan for bringing about the actual 
disseverment. 

To me, — differing hesitantly from others whose opinion is of 
far more worth, — it seems as if such a time must be in the very 
distant future, to be accelerated only by a much stronger and 
more continuous pressure from the other quarters referred to 
than any thus far experienced, and indeed that it is more likely 
that disestablishment will take place, if it takes place, as the re- 
sult of some sharp conflict in which those who represent the 
Establishment shall have suffered a severe reverse, and that the 
recent political change has distinctly postponed the day when the 
question can be practically raised. 

Nor can I think that the result, if it should come, would be an 
unmixed good. The conception of a National Church, belonging 
to all the people, protecting all the people, in which they all have 
rights, managed considerately and in a generous Christian spirit, 
is a noble conception, but ill replaced by the thought of a group of 
warring sects. The conception is uplifting, even if the reality 
fall far short of the ideal. A National Church, wisely directed 
by devoted men, has large possibilities of efficiency in it, and meets 
one’s sense of the fitness of things. I believe that the attempt 
to establish one among ourselves would be disastrous, even if it 
were possible ; but the results of the necessary lack of one among 
ourselves are not such as to make one eager to see established 
churches abolished everywhere. Two things, however, I believe 
in this matter. One is that it lies in the power of the English 
Church, by reforms, modifications, enlargements, approaches to 
Nonconformist bodies and to the people generally, to vastly in- 
crease the active acquiescence of the nation in the indefinite con- 
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tinuance of the Establishment. The other is, that it will still lie 
in her power, even after disestablishment, if that should occur, to 
maintain her prestige, her influence, and her practical efficiency, 
and indeed so to enlarge these by judicious, kindly and Christian 
action as to disarm a vast number of her Nonconformist oppo- 
nents, who, with reasonable liberty assured, and their theoretical 
objection to a state establishment of religion put out of the way, 
will neither find nor desire any further excuse for remaining out- 
side the historic Episcopal Church of England. Whether or 
not she is wise enough to see the opportunity which in any case 
lies before her, and to take it and use it in the upholding of the 
kingdom of God, I do not know. 

Connected with the question of Disestablishment, and yet dis- 
tinct from it, is the inquiry as to the relation at present existing 
between the Established Church and the Nonconformist and 
Free Churches. Which is making the greater gains, and what 
is their attitude towards each other ? 

As to the gains, it is difficult to get statistics that can be com- 
pared, and to understand them after they are procured. If I were 
to hazard an opinion, it would be that, while all are growing, the 
ratio of increase of communicants in the Established Church is 
greater than that in the Nonconformist bodies. Nonconformists 
become Anglicans sometimes, but the opposite tendency is rare. 
There are many causes for this. Social influences may have some 
effect. But a large share in the movement is due to more serious 
motives, such as the increased efficiency, spirituality, and mission- 
ary zeal of the Established Church, its theological breadth and 
comprehensiveness, attracting men who are weary of dogmatic 
strifes, and the presumption in favor of the Established Church, 
with its long history and continuity, which is increasingly felt by 
those whose Nonconformist principles are no longer intensified 
by bitter opposition or cruel grievances, and who have no thorough- 
going objection to a State Church. Iam sure that those Angli- 
cans who are most intelligently eager for a return of the Non- 
conformists perceive that the only way to promote it is to make 
the Established Church more and more a spiritual power, and less 
and less an ecclesiastical and political machine, and it appears 
to me that their efforts in this direction are bearing some fruit 
already. 

As to the attitude of the different bodies to each other, there is 
little that is definite to report in the direction of Church Unity, 
except those prominent facts widely known, whose final effect we 
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cannot yet foretell. The Lambeth declaration of 1888 has pro- 
duced no tangible result in the way of union of different ecclesi- 
astical bodies in England. The Grindelwald Conferences have 
expressed much warm and earnest feeling, but have had little 
influence apart from the individuals who participated in them. 
Several bishops, in public addresses and pastoral letters, have 
given voice to their strong desire for Church reunion, and lead- 
ing Nonconformists have not been lacking to respond. There 
is much sentiment, not all of it intelligent, in favor of combina- 
tion of Christian forces, along with an emphasizing of the practi- 
eal difficulties, which indeed are plain enough. The word has not 
yet been found, and the touch has not yet been felt, that shall 
transform the kindly sentiment now held in solution into the 
crystallized mass of beauty and symmetry, and by no means all 
the tough lumps are yet dissolved. Meanwhile personal inter- 
course is increasing, personal friendships growing more numerous, 
and interchanges of various kinds occurring more frequently, and 
all this will have some effect on the tendency of Christian minds 
in the immediate future. 

The attitude of Roman Catholics in England is no doubt most 
uncompromising, as represented by Cardinal Vaughan. But this 
is only part of the great Roman Catholic problem, which, if it 
can be solved at all, is much more likely to be solved in Amer- 
ica than in England, where Roman Catholics are relatively few, 
and where the occasional passage of a High Anglican into the 
Roman Communion represents an extreme tendency, which, from 
the nature of the case, can involve only a limited number of per- 
sons. Roman domination in England is quite impossible. The 
result of the Pope’s inquiry into the validity of English orders 
will not at all tend to promote it. The decision has nothing 
seductive in it. Indeed, more than one phenomenon of the last 
few months has lent fresh emphasis to English aversion to Popery, 
and this shows little sign of diminution. All the more human and 
Christian interest attaches to the recent plan of establishing a 
Hall for Roman Catholic students in Oxford. This is a revival, 
under different auspices, of an old project of Newman’s, vetoed 
by Manning. From the point of view of Englishmen, it is most 
wise. Whether it is so from the point of view of an ultramon- 
tane Churchism is open to doubt. There will be mutual influences, 
but they will not be equal. The Roman Catholics may slightly 
affect the University. The University will largely affect the 
Roman Catholics. The net result will be a fuller understanding 
and definite progress. . 
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Within the Established Church, ecclesiastical movements are 
gradual. The extreme High Churchmen and Ritualists seem to 
have received various little checks, rather than made any decided 
recent advance. The “ British Weekly,” the leading Nonconform- 
ist paper in England, had an article some months ago on “ The 
Bishops and the Ritualists” (January 16, 1896), in the course 
of which it said: “The ‘Church Times’ denounces Archbishop 
Benson as a trimmer, and it complains that the bishops as a body 
dare not touch any one of the burning questions of the hour even 
with their little finger.” After referring to Father Dolling, 
‘boycotted ” by Bishop Westcott, and: “got rid of” by the 
Bishop of Winchester, who “ definitely declared his disapproba- 
tion of the offering of the Eucharist for the departed,” the 
* British Weekly ” continues: “ But the main cause of offense is 
the action of the bishops on the marriage question. A noisy and 
fiery section of the Ritualists wish the marriage of innocent di- 
voreed persons to be declared unchristian. The man who of all 
others they most revered, the Bishop of Lincoln, has gone against 
them in this. He is of opinion that our Lord clearly permitted 
the re-marriage of the innocent, and he is charged with having 
‘saddened many and perplexed more.’ The Bishop of London, 
while cautiously refraining from saying much, has taken the same 
side.” “The Archbishop of Canterbury has, by private pressure, 
got rid of the case in the diocese.” 

In comparison with other questions, however, these things 
deservedly absorb a lesser amount of interest. The most signifi- 
cant fact is not one of ritual excess here and there. It is the 
spread and intensification of the High Anglican opinions and 
spirit. Like all religious movements which have more intensity 
than breadth, the increase of this tendency among the English 
clergy, while, as already indicated, it is only in individual cases 
a tendency toward Rome, and while it as produced results of 
genuine spiritual worth, is ominous of things not wholly good, 
even to the most candid and non-partisan of observers. The 
inevitable aim at domination, which grows logically from the 
High Anglican theory of the Church and its ministry, appears in 
the field of education more distinctly just now, than anywhere 
else, and to this field we now pass. 

The educational controversies in England are at an interesting 
stage, more so, I should think, than at any time since the throw- 
ing open of the Universities to Nonconformists, and the estab- 
lishment of National Board Schools, twenty-five years ago. 
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Those two acts put an end, for the time, to agitation concerning 
the higher and the elementary education respectively. As to 
the higher education there is now no burning religious question. 
The possibility of making the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge still more national, by admitting Nonconformists to the 
theological degrees as well as to others, and making Nonconform- 
ist theologians eligible to theological chairs, has been hardly whis- 
pered, and is not now an issue of the slightest practical moment, 
logical and necessary as it may appear. The most important 
recent fact in University education, among those that have a 
religious bearing, is the moving of Spring Hill Congregational 
College from Birmingham to Oxford, where, under the now well- 
known name of Mansfield College, it is making direct connection 
between the theological training of Congregational ministers and 
the life and thought of the University, which is sure to have far- 
reaching effects on both; the subsequent removal to Oxford of 
Manchester New College, and the proposed removal of the Pres- 
byterian College from London to Cambridge are in the same line. 
All these removes show an increasing determination on the part 


‘of Nonconformist bodies to claim larger educational privileges. 


They portend a more cultivated ministry, and a closer acquaint- 
ance among scholars of diverse views. This means much, and 
the extent of its final influence can hardly be predicted. The 
Roman Catholics are taking a similar step, as we have already 
seen. 

As to the secondary education, on which an elaborate report 
has been lately presented by a Royal Commission, there is no 
prominent religious issue, although religious questions might be 
raised here also. Primary education is now, in England as 
elsewhere, the battle-ground. It will be remembered that the 
Education Act of 1870, associated with the name of Mr. Forster, 
established a system of national schools, supported by taxation, 
and governed by local boards, under the explicit condition that 
no religious teaching of any distinctly confessional nature should 
be permitted. Religious teaching must be such as all people 
can approve. These schools have been largely attended by the 
children of Noncontormists. Side by side with these, exist, 
however, the Voluntary Schools, maintained by the contributions 
of different ecclesiastical bodies, especially the Established 
Church. In these schools the religious instruction is of a pro- 
nounced type. A friend of the Board School system states the 
case thus : — 
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“In nearly all the urban centres we have Board and Voluntary 
Schools working side by side. In five out of every six of the 
villages the only school is a Voluntary School, carried on under 
the auspices of the Church of England. In the Board Schools 
the religious instruction is strictly unsectarian, —‘no religious 
catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of any par- 
ticular denomination shall be taught in the school.’ But in the 
vast majority of the Board Schools of the country, excellent and 
wholesome Christian teaching is given, which has from time to 
time, up to the initiation of the present deplorable controversy, 
received the blessing of the leaders of the various churches, from 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury and the late Cardinal 
Manning downwards.” (T. J. Macnamara, “ Contemporary Re- 
view,” January, 1896.) 

“The present deplorable controversy” was brought about by 
a very strong reactionary party. This party argues along three 
lines. It declares, in the first place, that the religious instrue- 
tion of the Board Schools is wholly inadequate, and that this is a 
national evil. It declares, in the second place, that it is unjust to 
tax those who are supporting Voluntary Schools, in which they 
believe, for the maintenance of Board Schools in which they do 
not believe. It declares, in the third place, that the voluntary 
schools cannot maintain themselves financially side by side with 
the Board Schools supported by taxation, — which looks a little as 
if practical belief in the Voluntary Schools did not always touch 
the pockets. 

Two general plans of modification have been proposed by the 
reactionary party: one is to increase the amount of religious 
instruction given in the Board Schools, and make it more definite, 
—ji.e., more Anglican; perhaps saving the feelings of those who 
object by a conscience clause, exempting children, whose parents 
desire it, from the obligation of attending upon such instruction. 
The other is to secure larger state grants of aid to Voluntary 
Schools. The latter has, to most of the malcontents, seemed the 
more natural measure. Thus the “ Quarterly Review ” for Octo- 
ber, 1895, affirmed that Board Schools are killing Voluntary 
Schools. ‘The sole reason is that, without some form of grants 
in aid, denominational schools cannot hold their own against 
secular schools supported at the cost of the rates.” It declared 
that the rates would become too heavy if Board Schools were 
everywhere substituted for Voluntary, and added: “Common 
sense as well as common fairness demand that denominational 
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schools should be placed in a position to maintain their ground as 
centres of education.” 

The Roman Catholics take similar positions, and go to strenuous 
lengths in their demands for state aid. As an illustration we 
may take the following from a despatch from London to a New 
York paper : — 

“Cardinal Vaughan, in the course of a newspaper debate on 
an educational controversy, has been drawn by Augustine Birrell 
into an admission which strikes the people here as curious. 
Pinned to answer a direct question, his Eminence says that, where 
agnostic parents build a school in which there is no mention of 
God or where children are even taught that Christ is not divine 
and that God is unknowable, if the school conforms in other 
respects to the requirements of the Educational Department and 
attains the necessary standard in examination results, it is quite as 
much entitled to share in the State School Fund as any other. It 
is difficult to see how, logically, he could have said otherwise, but 
the impression prevails none the less that no European Cardinal 
has somehow said just that thing before.” (‘New York Times,” 
January 19, 1896.) 

The Education Bill introduced into Parliament in April of the 
present year tried, however, to proceed along both these lines. 
Its two marked features were the increase of state aid to the 
Voluntary Schools, and a provision by which a “ reasonable num- 
ber ” of parents might demand for their children religious teach- 
ing of a particular confessional stripe. There were also some 
not unimportant changes in administration of the Board Schools, 
which concern us chiefly in that they tended to involve the schools 
more closely with party politics. The bill was earnestly advocated 
and stoutly opposed. The Nonconformists argued against it that 
the increase of state aid to the Voluntary Schools would be an 
increase of the evil protested against, but suffered, in the compro- 
mise Education Act of 1870 — that of contributing to denomi- 
national growth out of funds raised by common taxation ; they 
argued further that the provision for particular religious teaching, 
while apparently offering Nonconformist instruction an entrance 
into Church of England Schools, would actually result only in 
the legalization of Anglican instruction in Board Schools. There 
was also some Anglican opposition, on the ground that the bill 
did not go far enough in the direction of putting the control of 
education in the hands of the Anglican clergy. There was further 
opposition, chiefly from the Nonconformist side, on broader 
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grounds than those of the advantage of parties or the claims of 
particular consciences. It was pointed out that the provision 
of confessional instruction of particular types was a promoter of 
sectarianism, and that the result of the bill as a whole would be 
the appearance of religious zeal and prejudice as a largely in- 
creased factor in political strife, a result which could be nothing 
other than narrowing and belittling to national and church life. 

There was little expectation at the outset that the bill could be 
defeated. The government’s huge majority, it was supposed, 
ensured success for any measure it might introduce. But the 
discussion was carried on with great earnestness, in and out of 
Parliament; opposition to the measure grew, strengthened some- 
what by the nature and source of a part of the advocacy of it ; 
the ministry itself lost confidence either in the bill or in the pos- 
sibility of carrying it, and at length, in June, after two months’ 
debate, it was formally withdrawn, with the intimation that at 
the next session a new Education Bill is to be introduced, much 
simpler than that of this year, providing for the relief which the 
Voluntary Schools desire by an increase of state grants, and 
stopping there. This, too, will of course encounter opposition, 
and will have the handicap of the moral defeat sustained by the 
government at the present session, but it need not be discussed 
in advance. 

No doubt the situation under the Act of 1870 is anomalous. 
The combination of two wholly different kinds of school into one 
recognized system is not an ideal plan. But it was probably the 
best that could be done at the time. It is strongly to be hoped 
that the next step will be forward and not backward, — toward 
something larger and higher, and not toward anything narrower 
and more divisive. 

Meantime the positions taken in regard to the Voluntary 
Schools by Anglican clergymen are various and interesting. The 
great body of them, of all parties, appears at present to stand by 
the Voluntary Schools, and deprecate with intense feeling any talk 
of abandoning them, or any of them: — this is the attitude, e. g., 
of Dean Farrar, Canon Scott Holland, Archdeacon Wilson and 
Archdeacon Sinclair, who wrote to this effect in the “* Contempo- 
rary” for November, 1895. On the other hand Canon Barnett, 
the well-known head of Toynbee Hall, in a noteworthy article in 
the same review for September, 1895, came out with great breadth 
and loftiness and boldness, and said, in answer to the inquiry as 
to what should be done with the Voluntary Schools : — 
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“The question is not what is the right or privilege of the 
Church, but rather how best may the Church in this question 
secure the religious interests of the children? The Church does 
not stand for rights, but for duties. The answer to that question 
then I submit is (1) by giving up every Church school whose 
buildings and equipments are not above the standard of School 
Board Schools ; and (2) by showing from the example of a few 
schools a way of teaching not yet dreamed of in other schools.” 
It hardly seems likely that such elevated counsels will soon 
prevail. 

If we turn now to the inquiry as to theological movements in 
England, it is evident that these questions do not take the same 
place in the general thought that is held by the ecclesiastical and 
educational problems which have been spoken of. Yet there is 
distinct movement, particularly in all lines of historical inves- 
tigation. Critical and progressive scholars hold the principal 
university chairs of theology, or, where this is not so, make the 
minor positions they.do hold more influential than the seats of 
their nominal superiors. The same is true, in an increasing 
measure, of the denominational colleges. A great revival of 
Biblical and historical learning is in progress in England, and 
the noteworthy fact is that there is no effective opposition to it. 
The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol writes diligently against it ; 
the ponderous volume called “ Lex Mosaica,” by a variety of 
authors, many obscure, none commanding, tried to fall on it; a 
distinguished professor perversely declaims against it in the name 
of archeology ; ecclesiastical preferment may be withheld from 
some bold advocates of it; but there is no authority that can 
check it or throw any hindrance in its way more serious than 
a little occasional and personal unpleasantness. Ministers and 
people in all the churches are welcoming it, and, although the type 
of critical scholarship most in favor is of a moderate kind, there is 
apparently no barrier in the way of a full and free inquiry and the 
acceptance of any results which rest on clear grounds of historical 
truth. 

In regard to Speculative Theology there is not so much to be 
said. Great works on Dogmatics have not of late been produced 
in England. I should think it true to say that the recent theo- 
logical thinking of Englishmen has been intelligent rather than 
profound. Principal Fairbairn is no doubt a powerful theologian, 
but then he is a Scotchman. He is unquestionably a potent theo- 
logical force in Oxford and in England to-day. His complete sys- 
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tematic presentation of Christian truth has, however, not yet ap- 
peared. The late Dr. Dale was a fresh, far-sighted and intrepid 
theological thinker, but from the nature of the case, the busy 
pastor of a large city church, with a thousand demands upon him 
from all parts of the country, could form no theological school. 
The influence of Maurice and of Newman in their different lines 
is still considerable, but not in the direction of building up great 
theological systems. P 

In fundamental apologetics and ethics the name of James Mar- 
tineau at once suggests itself, and the keenness of his mind, its 
firm grasp, its moral elevation, assure a permanent effect to his 
work. Perhaps the same permanence cannot be expected for the 
brilliant endeavor of Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

A real attempt was made by Mr. Gore and his associates in 
“Lux Mundi,” to frame a dogmatic system which should harbor 
all the results of critical scholarship, embody them and be sus- 
tained by them. The attempt was most desirable, but it may 
be doubted whether even Mr. Gore, the most self-projecting and 
forceful of all these writers in the dogmatic field, was sufficiently 
equipped for his task. Certain it is, thatin England as in America 
the great comprehensive, truthful, profound and convincing pre- 
sentation of the whole round of dogmatic belief, in the light of 
Christian experience and of scientific knowledge, is yet to come. 

I have left too small space for dealing fairly with the great 
practical movements of religion in England. One of these seems 
to be a movement in the direction of a greater depth and reality 
of the inner religious life. No doubt the Nonconformist churches, 
with their insistence on personal religion, their emphasis on preach- 
ing, their develepment of powerful and effective preachers, and 
their exalting of spirit over form, have contributed to this, but it 
seems to be agreed on all hands that this deepening spirituality is 
in great part due to the work of the Spirit of God making use of 
rich legacy of the Oxford movement. I venture to quote part of 
a striking editorial from the “ British Weekly” (November 28, 
1895). The article is headed, “The Strength of High Churech- 
ism.” After alluding to a book on the Oxford movement by Dr. 
Rigg, a prominent Wesleyan minister, the editor says : — 

“We cannot understand how a man like Dr. Rigg can treat 
this whole movement so lightly and contemptuously. It has taken 
captive for religion some of the strongest and most serious minds 
of our time. Its influence in the country has been enormous; in 
many circles it has been the one dominating Christian force. Nor 
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do we see any signs of its waning. . . . On the whole it is per- 
haps more vital at present than any other system. Even if it were 
not, it is our duty, and it should be our joy, to remember continu- 
ally that whatever its leaders say of us, they are with us on the 
Christian side, and should be regarded with the feeling which 
a common adoration of Christ compels and consecrates.” “We 
are simply baffled by Dr. Rigg’s elaborate contention that Dr. 
Newman was not a great man. Surely he was a great preacher, 
a great religious leader. Was he not incomparably the greatest 
of his period? Is it too much to say that whatever there is of 
genius and worth and depth and reality and beauty in present 
day religious teaching is very largely due to him? There is a 
place for frank and fearless criticism, but there is a place also for 
learning, and to-day we propose to ask what is the entire Christian 
strength of High Churchism, and what Nonconformists may gain 
from it.” 

This strength the article finds first, in the fact that it was a 
religious movement, taking the New Testament seriously, calling 
men to take deeper and truer views of Christianity, “ full of an 
absolute and burning faith in God and His counsels, in His love, 
in His judgment, in the awful glory of His generosity and mag- 
nificence,” teaching us that “the greatest service that can be 
done us, the service that will settle all controversies about inspi- 
ration, is to quicken our sense of perception.” Secondly, in the 
fact that the appeal was ultimately made to the experience of 
Christian souls, depending on the fact that “there is a great 
Christendom, which is the society of those who believe and hope 
and adore and pray.” Thirdly, in its worship. A true worship 
must come from a rich and vital faith. ‘“ But Nonconformists 
can afford to acknowledge with the utmost frankness, that they 
have learned much, and that they have much to learn from their 
Anglican brethren in the reverence and seemliness and stateliness 
of Christian worship, and it may be doubted whether they will 
maintain their position unless there is a great general heightening 
of the standard of reverence and dignity and order in the public 
worship of the Church.” Fourthly, in its type of Christian life. 
This “had its obvious defects and weaknesses, but it had its 
strength. It raised the tone of life, by confession of all witnesses, 
lifted men out of custom and convention to higher levels of sacri- 
fice and service, made much of moral goodness, and strove after 
it with passionate earnestness;” “ above all, it recognized that 
somehow and somewhere, the mark of the Cross must be on every 
Christian life.” 
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This, according to good Nonconformist authority, is the heri- 
tage of English Christians from the Oxford movement. The 
article itself gives evidence, both that the growth of deeper spir- 
ituality is real, and also that those who are farthest removed from 
sympathy with the distinctive tenets.of the Oxford school feel 
their debt to its spiritual power. 

The practical religious spirit is fading its usual outlets. Mis- 
sionary work, at easie and abroad, is pursued with unabated zeal. 
A new energy is displayed in the facing of social questions. 
The impulse to live and work among the poor, —to do what we 
know as Settlement work, —#is strong and growing. There is 
increasing interest in all the problems of commercial life, which 
are thus brought to light. It is pressing for more and more 
recognition in legislative enactment. The claims of working 
people, the rights of Trade-Unions, the necessity of protecting the 
weak against the strong by more stringent laws, are very widely 
acknowledged, and last year seemed likely to lead soon to fur- 
ther acts of Parliament. The Conservative political victory has 
stemmed the tide to asdegree, but will hardly be able to turn it. 
It ought in fairness to be said that the situation is made much 
easier, as compared with our own, and opposition to just legisla- 
tion to a large extent disarmed, by the generally reasonable atti- 
tude of the Trade-Unions, in practical emergencies, — an attitude 
with which the homogeneousness of the population has much to do, 
— and the intelligence and broad consideration of those to whom 
the framing of relief measures is entrusted. Practical democracy 
has gained ground in recent years. It has generally used its 
power with discretion, and been able to maintain an alliance with 
religious forces. The Christian Socialism of England, whether 
that represented by Mansfield House, or that of the Christian 
Social Union and the “ Economie Review,” is one of the strong 
influences in England to-day. It may, and probably does, over- 
rate its own possibilities, but it bids fair to work out some tan- 
gible result by which the condition of the poor will be improved. 

In this connection, and for the purpose, also, of showing how 
keenly alive to the possibilities of the time some of the English 
clergy are, I take a few sentences from Canon Barnett’s article 
(“ Contemporary Review,” September, 1895) from which I have 
already quoted. The article is entitled “The Chureh’s Oppor- 
tunity,” and the writer is speaking of the Established Church 
only. He says: “In making suggestions I would restrict my- 
self to what might be done by the Church as itis. Personally I 
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believe that it cannot be fully effective, that, indeed, it cannot 
justify its national position, unless it submit to further measures 
of reform. Reformed to fit the needs of the sixteenth century, it 
ought to be reformed to meet the other needs of the present times. 
Its system of patronage, its financial arrangements, its govern- 
ment of the people without the people are all out of date, and 
condemned by the Spirit whose way it is the glory of the Church 
to prepare.” But considering the Church as it is, he touches on 
three points: —I. Means of Worship. “The majority of the 
people do not worship, and the fault is largely on the side of 
the Church, which has not fitted the means to the times.” “ The 
old forms have, of course, their value and should be retained for 
the power they exercise over the minds of a minority, but, as 
they grew out of older forms to fit the needs of our fathers, so it 
would seem other forms in their turn might grow out of them to 
fit the needs of the present time.” “It is not hard to imagine 
our cathedrals rescued from the tradition which leaves them to be 
the hunting-ground of antiquarians and the practicing-places of 
choirs, to offer instead the music whose greatness and beauty 
would make hard hearts soften, proud knees bend, and dumb lips 
speak.” ‘The Church has the opportunity of bringing to bear 
all the influences which awe. It might, by showing the wonders 
of science, open the eyes of the blind to see something of the 
height and breadth of the universe; it might, by pictures of 
beauty in common things, stir dead hearts to reverence ; it might 
by music open the ears of the deaf to hear of things which shall 
be. If only the Church dared, it might, without stirring preju- 
dices connected with respect for what is old or what is new, use 
as means of worship God’s good and perfect gifts to the age, and 
then that Spirit which is always either knocking at men’s hearts 
or striving with their wills would by those means find a more 
open way.” 

II. The Teachers. ‘They are called to their office not to 
repeat texts, or commands, or traditions; they are not even to 
demand the imitation of the acts of Christ. Their duty is to 
discover what the Spirit of Christ requires, and to put the lan- 
guage of the Spirit into the language of to-day.” “ Teachers — 
each one for himself — have to study at the feet of Christ. They 
have, ‘amid the sum of things forever speaking,’ to find out 
this voice. They have to discover what are His thoughts about 
present things.” “ Bishops might with advantage set candidates 
for orders to read modern books, and in examination test their 
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powers to observe the signs of the times.” “If the Church 
could send teachers who, in the study of modern movements and 
modern thoughts, had found a present Christ; if in the name of 
that Christ they could tell what Christ requires men to do, their 
words would convince of sin, of righteousness and judgment, 
Christ would once more prove conqueror, and men would give up 
their ‘ rights’ as they gave up their slaves.” 

Under III. after speaking particularly of the schools, Canon 
Barnett adds: “The Church exists not for the Church, but for 
the nation; it is established uot to secure its property, its posi- 
tion, or its reputation, but to serve the people. It diverts its 
strength when it turns that strength from Christianizing the State 
to the foundation of sectarian societies. There is no object in 
keeping up the stays when the ship is launched ; it is then wiser to 
man the ship. There is no object in using influence to protect a 
Christian preserve, when the whole country is under Christian 
influence.” 

I confess to a thrill of responsive enthusiasm at words like 
these, and to a willingness to leave the religious affairs of any 
nation in the hands of men who can utter such words, provided a 
controlling number of them might be found. 

I cannot attempt, at the close of this long article, to describe 
that powerful religions movement in England which we know as 
the Salvation Army. It has some serious defects, but on the 
whole I believe that its work has been in a high degree beneficial 
to England. What its future is to be, whether its defects are to 
prove fatal, or whether it has foree enough to carry them, and 
perhaps at length throw them off, are questions accentuated for 
us by recent events on our own soil, and we may answer them in 
different ways. But that it will prove to have influenced religion, 
especially in England, to a vital degree, and that something like 
its self-abnegation and its unflinching hand-to-hand work will 
abide in the Christian life which has felt the contagion of its 
devotedness, does not, to my mind, admit of a doubt. 

There are other religious phenomena of the day in England 
which I cannot even mention. I trust enough has been said to 
strengthen the impression and conviction of a vital piety, sturdy 
in its force, which in our mother island, under conditions often 
intense and always stirring, amid much human ignorance and 
weakness and mistake, but under a controlling Divine power, is 
working out the genuine results of all religion of the heart. 


Our own problems differ in form; it will be well for us if we 
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toil at their solution in a spirit equally earnest, with a faith in the 
unseen equally profound, and with a readiness equal to that of the 
truest leaders of English Christianity to be guided by the Holy 
Spirit of God to results that shall glorify Him and bring endur- 
ing blessing to our fellow-men. 


Francis Brown. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





THE PRINCIPLE OF MORAL INDIVIDUALITY IN 
CATHOLIC CHRISTIANITY. 


THE period which we are about to review extends over fifteen 
centuries ; and from the point of view either of Individuality or 
of Christianity, henceforth inseparably united, it may be divided 
into three successive epochs.! 

I. An epoch of assimilation, expansion and conflict, coexten- 
sive with the first three centuries of the Church. It ends ina 
victory ; but the victory is purchased at the price of a transaction 
which proves singularly compromising. 

II. An epoch of dogmatic degeneration : a Greek epoch, which 
includes that of the great Eastern Councils. Under the influence 
of Hellenic intellectualism, Faith is formulated into doctrines, 
which gradually usurp its place, and bar the believer’s direct 
access to his God. 

IIf. An epoch of ecclesiastical degeneration: a Roman epoch, 
which extends from St. Augustine to the Council of Trent. Un- 
der the sway of the Latin spirit the Church becomes a legal and 
judicial institution. Priesthood and Ritual become necessary 
intermediaries in addition to dogma, and the faithful can no 
longer worship God save through the Church and by authority of 
the Church. 

ke 

The principle of Individuality,” if not definitely, yet at least 
implicitly, recognized and guaranteed, came into the world under 

' This historical sketch formed part of a course of lectures delivered at the 
University of Geneva, on ‘‘ The History of the Principle of Individuality ;” it 
rests upon a prior demonstration that the principle of individuality is identical 
with that involved in Christian Faith, and that individuality itself was born 
into the world with Jesus of Nazareth. 

2 This rendering of Individualisme is as a rule preferred, as expressing most 
nearly the sense intended, namely, the temper which realizes and reflects the 
native supremacy of the individual conscience in each man’s religion. 
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cover of Christianity. We should be greatly deceived if we be- 
lieved that Individuality was received for its own sake. It was 
admitted solely for the sake of the religious salvation, of which it 
is the indispensable condition. Inseparable as they are, the accept- 
ance of the one involved the acceptance of the other. Individu- 
ality as a principle existed only as a result of Faith; but Faith, 
whose first effect it is to create individuality, in its turn owed its 
continued life to this principle. Hence the simultaneous nature 
of their conquest in the first three centuries as in all later ages. 

The spread of the Christian Faith was extraordinarily rapid 
und vigorous. History has few, if any, examples of a missionary 
propaganda triumphing over so many obstacles. Confronted as 
it was by all the forces of the world, the tendencies natural to the 
human heart no less than social institutions, it speedily won its 
way to general recognition. The only instances comparable with 
it for rapidity and energy, are Buddhism in its early days, and 
Islam. Yet the analogy, striking as it is at first sight, will not 
bear close examination. These two doctrines — of which the first 
is a morality without religion, the second a religion without mor- 
als — are too different in nature ; they turn on motives and they 
tend towards ends too alien from those of Christianity to admit of 
real comparison with it. Their successes are in the main attribut- 
able, in the one case to pantheistic despair, in the other to military 
despotism, and were due to the application of the same princi- 
ple which caused at once the greatness and the fall of the an- 
cient world, — political and religious Collectivism, the negation 
of individuality, — and they may be explained in terms of natural 
psychology. ‘The successes of Christianity, on the other hand, 
were due to the operation of a new-born principle, against which 
the ancient world fought desperately, and they can only be ex- 
plained in terms of moral psychology. 

It would be difficult for any honest observer, however anxious 
to do justice to the essence of Christianity, if he were at the same 
time a stranger to the spiritual needs of humanity, to understand 
the progress of Christianity in the Roman Empire. It had every- 
thing against it, and for it only the imperceptible sigh of bur- 
dened and weary souls. But that sigh was yet to be the stronger, 
because it came from the depths of man’s being, and because it 
expressed the last trace of the true humanity which everything 
seemed to condemn to death, and which yet refused to die. Of 
inmost realities, then, of things generating faith and true indi- 
viduality, but at that day denied in practice by the political and 
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social organization of the state and scouted even by religion, their 
natural refuge, there remained in the world only a great dis- 
quietude and a burning thirst for salvation. Moral obligation 
was avenging its outraged sanctity by the prevalent corruption of 
man. Henceforth it was impossible to deny either the sanctity 
of moral law or the corruption of man; all the while, from the 
very mire wherein the voice of conscience had not altogether 
abandoned the sinner, its repeated calls urged him to seek deliv- 
erance. Man’s supreme need is ever that of a holy God who 
condemns, and a God of love who saves; and this need was felt 
in those days more keenly, more imperiously than ever before. 
The long groaning of lost humanity culminated in this twofold 
ery: on the one hand for holiness, that is, for judgment ; on the 
other for love, that is, for pardon, deliverance and salvation. 

In truth, the times were fulfilled. From the day that Humanity, 
in quest of the Being who should reunite and conciliate the con- 
tradictory postulates of moral obligation, or the Conscience — 
absolute love with absolute holiness — had reared its altar to the 
Unknown God, it was ready to receive the revelation of Him whom 
it was then seeking. This revelation, the revelation of the God 
of the conscience, manifested in Jesus Christ, corresponded ex- 
actly to the two supreme demands of conscience, for love and holi- 
ness. It culminated in the Cross of Calvary, whose decisive place 
in the Christian preaching of the time is proved by the apostolic 
records ; and this cross blended in a unique act the absolute holi- 
ness of him who through death condemns sin, and the absolute 
love of him who pardons the very murderers. Thus it was the 
authentic revelation of the God sought of Humanity in reliance 
on conscience ; here we have the only possible explanation of the 
triumph of the Cross, that “stumbling-block to the Jews and to 
the Gentiles foolishness,” attested as it is by history. 

Christian Faith, therefore, established itself then, as it does at 
all times, by means of the correspondence between the external 
and public witness of the Christian facts and the internal witness 
of inner experience. Out of this correspondence Individuality 
at the same time came to birth. It was born quite naturally and 
involuntarily, as the immediate effect of the energies of Faith 
attaching itself to its object. For salvation, as announced and con- 
ferred by Christianity, is so far from being the magic act of Deity 
decreeing and imputing to man things that have no existence save 
in the divine thought, or bringing to bear a gratuitous sic placet 
Deo, that the Gospel, in order to save man, causes him to be first 
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born. Man, that is to say, individual man — for Humanity to be 
real, must be individual —is born as soon as, by experience of 
the facts of Conscience which really constitute his being, he is 
made capable of confiding utterly in the witness they bear. He 
rediscovers them afresh, but now in great distinctness and for the 
first time in objective realization, in the person of the Christ. 
The human person was thus guaranteed and founded on a basis 
which it had doubtless never quite lost, but which it recovered 
and recognized as stronger than it had before dared to imagine. 
It is thus able to “ defend itself to far greater advantage against 
the assault of the social milieu in which it chances to be placed ; it 
defends itself without effort; it hardly needs, in fact, to defend 
itself at all; for its strength lies in its existence, just as its weak- 
ness consists in its non-existence; the holy contact which gives it 
life, gives it immortality also.” ! Hitherto Individuality had been 
outlined in a mind here and there, without succeeding in affirming 
itself fully in practice. It was, at the most, a rare and precious 
thing, cultivated only by a small circle of the intellectual élite ; in 
a word, it was the privilege of genius. But henceforth it began 
to be a thing not indeed vulgar, — which it can never be, — 
but at least common, accessible to all, the rightful property of 
every Christian. Individuality ceases to be an aristocratic note, 
it becomes plebeian ; and we see the most humble of Christ’s wor- 
shipers stand out against the most learned of philosophers, against 
the most impassioned of partisans, and, what is still more remark- 
able, remaining unshaken in the presence of the combined seduc- 
tions of talent, prestige, glory, wealth and authority — in short, 
of all the vainglory used by society to dazzle, to crush or to force 
individual convictions, and through its convictions Individuality 
itself. Far from yielding to persecutions, Christian individual- 
ity thereby took on a higher temper, reaffirming and confirming 
itself. 

The Roman Empire had better reasons for persecuting the 
Nazarene sect than religious antipathy ; it had political motives. 
Christians were odious to ancient society, not only on account of 
a faith and a life which condemned its manners, its vices and its 
corruption, but because they represented a principle hostile to its 
own social principle ; because Christians were the indefatigable 
promoters of an individuality which, should it once gain the upper 
hand, would necessarily bring with it the dissolution of a political 
edifice based on collectivism and the negation of the individual. 


1 Alexandre Vinet, Du socialisme considéré dans son principe, p. 452. 
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The Roman State was not long in realizing that here was a ques- 
tion of life or death ; and it felt the necessity of rooting out a 
heresy so menacing to its very existence. Accordingly it justified 
its persecutions by reasons of state, the highest within its ken, 
and made use of the popular passions in self-defense against an 
enemy which it rightly deemed much more dangerous than the 
barbarians. In virtue of its right of self-protection, the State 
used the only means in the power of collective despotism, violence 
and death. But it met its match, and for the first time measured 
itself with a foe whose power and vitality it could not fathom. 

While the Roman Empire possessed the advantages of compul- 
sion resting on servitude, against it were the advantages of liberty 
founded on obedience and faith ; it possessed what remains of man 
when bereft of the principle of his humanity; it had to encoun- 
ter man deprived of all, but in possession of that principle. On 
the one hand were numbers and strength; on the other, individ- 
uality in its naked simplicity. On the one hand, man minus 
true manhood and given over to his passions and interest; on the 
other, man minus interests and passions, but alive to duty and 
conscience. The struggle was unequal, and ended in the victory 
of faith over sight, of truth over numbers, of conviction over com- 
pulsion, of the individual over the crowd. The battle was long 
and bloody. We know now, though none knew it then, that the 
destinies of Humanity were at stake. In spite of its tumult, in 
spite of its travail and of the blood-stained veil which lies over it, 
this was the great era of Christianity, and consequently of the 
principle of individuality. This period was the greatest, in that 
“it daily presented a spectacle to which all antiquity hardly sup- 
plies a parallel, namely, men and weak women laying down their 
lives for a personal conviction, after having proved by their obe- 
dience to the civil laws that their conduct was not to be attributed 
to wild independence, that they did not ignore the rights of so- 
ciety, and that they had no intention of denying to society any- 
thing save that to which it had no claim.” ! 

If, in the last resort and by an antagonism in principle, the 
Empire had in it no more active solvent than the Christian Faith, 
we yet must notice that Christian Individualism, far from being 
an anarchic or revolutionary element, as has sometimes been said, 
exhibited on the contrary the qualities which true individualism 
always possesses ; it was peaceable, upright, virtuous and submis- 
sive, where submission was possible to conscience. In short, it 


1 A. Vinet, passim. 
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was par excellence a factor of social stability ; and it may be said 
that, apart from religious matters, the State did not possess any 
better citizens than these uncompromising individualists, these 
martyrs for faith. 

These great examples, while increasing the body of the church 
and consequently the number of representatives of the new prin- 
ciple, had yet another result, more indirect but none the less sure. 
They proved by the logic of facts the distinction which exists 
between man and society, a distinction ignored in antiquity, and 
succeeded in rendering it familiar to all. The spectacle of Chris- 
tian martyrdom was a great and serious object-lesson to the 
masses. However far these masses were from Christianity itself, 
whatever part they took or refused to take in it, they neverthe- 
less derived from that striking witness a deep impression, and 
through the impression the idea of personal moral worth. But 
this idea, in proportion as it worked its way into their minds, de- 
stroyed in them the contrary notion, hitherto fostered by the 
world, that the State and the individual are one and the same. 
Thus the principle of individuality, even where unable to implant 
itself by conviction, could insinuate itself at least in men’s in- 
stincts. It gradually tamed thought and accustomed it to the 
voice of its protests, making these seem legitimate and normal, 
and thus trained the mind to disengage from the confused mass 
the subjective features of moral personality. It was a small 
achievement, no doubt, compared with the great work at which 
the gospel was entitled to aim; still it was sufficient to alter little 
by little the general attitude of society ; to pour new blood, as it 
were, into its veins ; to make flexible its rigid members; and to 
prepare it for the exercise of all those liberties which, though 
deriving naturally from faith, can yet remain for a time at least 
independent of it. :' 

Each one is free to interpret the history of Humanity in his 
own way; but we cannot be far wrong in affirming between civil- 
ization before and after Jesus Christ a yawning chasm, a radical 
change of tendency. For example, whereas man tended formerly 
toward servitude, he now tends toward freedom; whereas he was 
in process of disintegration, he is now undergoing reconstitution. 
Since the appearance of Christ the moral atmosphere of nations 
has been modified ; the peoples themselves wear another aspect, 
and occupy a different attitude. New energies are abroad, new 
aspirations, and movements unknown to the ancient world. The 
Golden Age, —to cite but one instance, — which humanity had 
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hitherto placed in the past, is now placed in the future. Human- 
ity was said to have “ degenerated” therefrom ; now it is thought 
to be “ progressing” towards it—a striking proof that a new 
factor of progress is vivifying mankind, and that potencies of a 
historical development have entered in. It is not that men at 
large are inspired directly by the Christian faith; for it is far 
from being universally known, and remains the heritage of a 
small minority. It is rather the work of individuality, its twin- 
brother. 

After three centuries of struggles, of efforts, and of endurance, 
during which it displayed the purest virtues, Christianity over- 
came at last. It climbed the steps of the imperial throne, and 
received at the side of the civil power the place of privilege which 
promised to assure its religious authority in the world. But 
behind this public victory lurked an inner decay,-of which it was 
at first unconscious, but which showed its full gravity later. In 
uniting its cause to that of the Empire, Christianity concluded an 
alliance which compromised its liberty and, at all events, altered 
its nature. The alliance of Individualism and Collectivism was, 
in every sense of the term, a mixed marriage, from which could 
come naught but hybrid offspring. In taking the secular arm as 
a support, Christianity lost in religious credit all that it gained in 
material influence ; in uniting with the State, it renounced part of 
its liberty and denied, as regards the most important of its ap- 
plications, the principle of individuality, apart from which Chris- 
tian faith cannot long survive. If, in offering this support, the 
object of the Roman Empire was to lay a snare for its victorious 
adversary, the snare was one so coarse that we can scarcely under- 
stand how Christianity could fall into it. How indeed, after hav- 
ing protested with all its strength, by its army of martyrs, against 
the identification of the citizen and the believer, was it so ready 
to acknowledge this identification as soon as happier circumstances 
offered the occasion? How, after having known the horrors and 
the injustices of religious persecution, could it so soon make a 
compact with its persecutor? How, after having so gloriously 
vindicated, in the face of the whole world, the freedom of belief on 
the sole testimony of truth, could it try to impose the necessity of 
believing on the testimony of force and mere numbers? How, 
after having triumphed by its own strength in a desperate struggle, 
could it come to terms with its enemy the very moment when it 
might once and for all have disdained its codperation? How, in 
a word, after having grown and lived by the realization of an 
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individualism so far unknown, — but which carried Christianity at 
a single bound to a height which it has seldom since attained, — 
how could it now expect to fare better and to grow stronger 
through qualifying it by a contrary principle? Logically it is 
incomprehensible ; but the logic of history is not the logic of 
thought, especially when history is not yet conscious of the idea 
which it incarnates. 

In order to explain so heavy a fall, two things must be admitted. 
First, if the Christian religion had been and still was the actual 
bearer of the principle of individualism, it had never been so in a 
really conscious fashion. Preoccupied as it was by matters that 
seemed to it more immediately religious, the Church had failed to 
define this principle and to measure its bearing and its value. 
The consequence was that its meaning remained veiled, and that 
in sacrificing it, the Church was not aware that she was sacrificing 
the better portion of herself. Secondly, it must be admitted that 
the Christianity of the fourth century no longer resembled in its 
distinctive features that of the first century; that, beneath its 
vigorous exterior, much of its primitive elasticity was beginning 
to give way. This, indeed, is what we have next to prove. 


IL. 


With Constantine the Church was united to the State, and for 
the most part has remained so until now. It was an accident, in 
many respects of momentous importance for the development of 
church history; but it was still, at the outset, a mere accident. 
The union of church and state belongs to the essence of neither 
state nor church. At the time of which we speak, it resulted 
from a general weariness in the two hostile camps, and from a 
compromise between the demands of two opposite principles. It 
was a bargain forced on both sides in a moment of weakness, but 
which either party was at liberty to break as soon as it should re- 
gain its own proper self-consciousness. Add to this, that it was 
not originally what human weakness and the force of circum- 
stances caused it to become later. The Church united to the State 
was not, after all, a national church in the old sense of the word; 
the limits of the Church did not coincide with those of a territorial 
unit ; neither did it consider itself in this light. Catholicism, as 
the word shows,— and this was its purest glory,—remained a 
universal religion, never allowing the Gospel to frame itself in 
any territorial limits. 'We must come down as far as the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, in order to find in a religious 
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form the full bloom of pagan nationalism. For the Reformation 
alone had the lamentable courage to readopt the ancient axiom, 
cujus regio, hujus religio. Christianity in the fourth century was 
still far from this degradation. If it allowed itself to be bound 
on one side, it escaped bondage on the other. Its impulse, 
though checked to a certain extent by union with the State, was 
not however completely arrested. It continued to grow, if not in 
religious purity, at least in prestige, until the time came when, 
being sole heir to the empire which was giving way under its feet, 
it assumed the place and functions of the empire, and became in- 
structor and supreme authority to the barbarous peoples. Still, 
union there was, union with its new chances, its alternatives of 
domination over the State and of servitude to the State; and this 
union, from the point of view of the principle of individuality, 
and even of the nature of Christianity, was a fall. Striking and 
public as it was, its causes lay deep in other and more subtle oceur- 
rences which we must examine a little. It is not for us here to 
draw a complete picture of the religious state of the Church at the 
beginning of the fourth century. We will select only the features 
which relate more particularly to our principle, and which reveal a 
secret lack of Christian individualism at the very time when Chris-- 
tianity asserted itself victoriously by the number of its martyrs. 
The lack in question betrays itself in three distinct, though con- 
nected ways: in traditionalism, in episcopalianism and in a doc- 
trinaire temper. 

Tradition did not, it is true, play at that time the decisive part 
which it later won for itself; still it was working up to this point. 
Accordingly the Gospel, which had triumphed only by breaking 
away from both Jewish and pagan traditionalism, whose existence 
depended on its not becoming traditional, was slipping impercep- 
tibly down the slope it had been climbing, and was falling a prey 
to its own tradition. The documents of this epoch and the study 
of the early Fathers soon reveal the need felt by these of leaning 
on the general consent of the churches, and tell of their anxiety 
not to lose the thread of historical continuity, uniting the pres- 
ent to the past. The general custom also arose of appealing, in 
difficult matters of doctrine or discipline, to the great churches 
founded or visited by the apostles, as being the trustees of a pure 
tradition, that is to say, of the truth. Let us not be misunder- 
stood. We do not mean to condemn in itself respect for the past, 
and especially for the apostolic age. Circumstances such as the 
emergence of heresies and the isolation of local churches lacking 
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experienced leaders or even the written documents necessary to 
public worship, often necessitated the resort to traditional teach- 
ing. We admit that everything then conspired to make men seek 
in tradition a refuge which could not easily be found elsewhere : 
and we allow a certain justification to this tendency, which after 
all implies more of humility than of pride. But our contention 
is, that it became dangerous from the moment when, as faith de- 
clined in vigor, tradition began to acquire preponderant impor- 
tance; for in accentuating the dependence of man upon man, it 
tended in the same degree to weaken that dependence of man upon 
God which is the foundation of the Gospel and the, substance of 
individuality. It was precisely this inversion in the seat of reli- 
gious authority which was then being effected by the appearance 
of traditionalism. 

An immediate effect was the ecclesiastical organization which 
we have styled Episcopalianism. The Christian tradition being 
primarily oral, its greatest guarantee lay first in the presbyters, 
and ere long in their chief or senior, the bishop. In the churches 
reputed to be “apostolic sees” the latter’s position was, even 
during the second century, becoming one of considerable impor- 
tance. The number of knotty points submitted to his arbitration 
increased his influence, which gradually came to extend over the 
neighboring churches. This was perfectly legitimate, and so long 
as the bishop’s authority remained of a purely religious character, 
no harm could result. Such an episcopacy of service, begotten of 
the needs of the time, was sufficiently remote from the official and 
precise system which was to arise later. Yet here was the germ, 
and in this germ lay danger. Man was contracting the habit of 
looking to man, of relying upon man; and the exercise of individ- 
ual faith was relaxing under the influence of such external aids. 
The intimate obedience of the heart was becoming complicated by 
a less spiritual obedience, which supplemented the former in case 
of need. If the direct intercourse between man and God, the 
basis of all true individualism, still subsisted, there was at hand, 
ready to replace it, another relation equally “religious,” that of 
the faithful to priest or bishop ; and this, easily confounded with 
the former, would, on the first slackening of faith, infallibly rise 
up and play the part of usurper. 

Parallel with the tendency which was leading the Church to- 
wards authoritative episcopacy, ran another tendency which was 
leading it towards doctrinairism. This third tendency was, like 
the first, of a traditional character ; and in its causes, its grounds, 
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and its attendant dangers, held the same place in the theological 
sphere as that filled by episcopalianism in the ecclesiastical. As 
Christian preaching spread more and more, there arose beside the 
Church, and even at times in her own bosom, diverse strange the- 
ories resulting from a spurious blending of evangelical with alien 
elements, the outcome of Hellenic or Judaizing speculations. 
These theories were all the more attractive, since they presented 
the aspect of a greater wisdom than that contained in the simple 
Gospel. It was in the normal order of things, and St. Paul him- 
self had furnished a sort of example in certain of his Epistles, 
to éppose to such philosophoumena a doctrine whose set form 
should determine the essence and drift of the revealed Christian 
facts. 

Moreover, Christianity could not exist merely in an implicit 
or impulsive form ; and apart from the external necessities of the 
situation, an inner necessity urged Christians to think their Chris- 
tian experience, in other words, to frame dogmas. Belief held a 
legitimate place in the Church as an intellectual expression of 
faith. In so far as it kept that place, in so far as doctrinal truth 
stood on its own merits, and attached itself to tradition and to 
episcopacy only in a free and, as it were, fluid manner ; in so far 
as it offered itself to the believer from religious motives only, and 
did not hinder the working of the conscience in the interests of 
postulates of the reason (rationalism) or of ecclesiastical unity 
(catholicism): so far, such belief represented a normal and ne- 
cessary function of the Church. But once the Church aimed 
higher ; once dogma imposed itself as the truth necessary to sal- 
vation, and to be implicitly received on the basis of authority or 
of demonstration, it must needs become the worst and most dan- 
gerous of errors. For to the preceding intermediaries between 
the believer and God (tradition and episcopacy), it added a fresh 
intermediary, a formula apart from which worship was no longer 
possible. This formula instead of revealing the immediate agency 
of God in the conscience and in history, on the contrary obscured 
it, and by seductive appearances misled faith into imagining that 
it was still believing, i. e., obeying, while all the time it was often 
simply entertaining certain notions. Who shall say how common 
this fatal error was and is? This, then, was what happened. 
After a period of free development, of formation, and of individ- 
ual variations, in which doctrine was fulfilling its proper destiny, 
it soon abused its position and, under the auspices of a new era 
(characterized by the influence of Hellenic intellectualism), dealt a 
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blow full at the principle of individuality, already partially smitten 
by the union of the two powers, State and Church. 

In characterizing that tract of history which includes the great 
Eastern councils as being marked by dogmatic degeneration, a de- 
generation made possible and even necessitated by the union of 
Church and Empire, we must once more guard against misunder- 
standing. We are not pretending to determine the quality of the 
doctrines which were then worked out, but rather the attitude 
assumed by Christianity with regard to doctrine as such, and the 
sovereign significance attributed to it in the Church. There, and 
there only, lies the fact on which we would insist, and which seems 
to us of supreme moment. Without entering on theological dis- 
cussion, we may admit the possibility that the dogmas which were 
enounced by the ecumenical gatherings of that time are perfect 
in themselves, that they express the truth in all its purity, that 
the formulation then given to the divine mysteries which most 
baffle the human mind is worthy of being retained until the end 
of time. It is possible that, in trying to sound these abysses, the 
doctors of that epoch did an inestimable service to the Church, 
and effectively prevented Christian thought from foundering in 
the boundless ocean of human philosophies. To judge of this 
belongs to others. But this possibility in no way absolves us from 
having to regard their work as involving for the Church at large 
a decline of spirituality, and therefore of Christian individual- 
ism. For its practical, if unavowed, effect is to replace faith by 
belief, in that it constitutes orthodoxy, or sound doctrine, the in- 
violable and only assured ark of saving truth. The very sincerity 
of ahis attempt helps to prove its error. To imagine the pos- 
sibility of retaining and promoting Christianity throughout the 
world by means of a theological creed, one must have singularly 
lost sight of the essential character of Christian faith, which is 
an inward response of the human will to the action of God mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ. The possibility of such an error existing 
and becoming universal, is sufficient proof on the one hand of the 
dominant influence already exercised by Greek dialectics over the 
Church, and on the other, of a growing lack of the specifically 
Christian experience. Had not the new position assumed by the 
Church, however, greatly favored this error, it might have be- 
come less general and complete. But the Church had just con- 
fided the care of her earthly destiny to the secular power. This 
power, in order to protect the Church efficaciously and to force 
its creed upon refractory subjects, must necessarily become ac- 
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quainted with the object of its protection and with what it was 
enforcing. It was needful, then, to inform the State, and that in 
the only language which it could comprehend, namely, in the 
philosophical language’ of the time ; and so to furnish it with a 
kind of catechism, which it could make prevail by the arguments 
at its disposal,—those of foree —as the true doctrine of the 
new religion. 

The Church, on the other hand, had not lost the sense of its 
unity, a fuller attainment of which was one of its dearest hopes. 
Did not the favor shown by the State indicate that the moment 
had now come to realize this hope? But as its very position pre- 
vented it from using purely spiritual means, the Church having 
risen to the rank of a temporal power, it was urged to take ad- 
vantage of the situation and of the power then in its possession. 
Besides, it must be admitted that in using the dogmatic method 
of attaining unity, the Church used the procedure which, by its 
intellectual character, had most resemblance to spiritual methods. 
The day was yet to come when she would no longer be content 
therewith, but would esteem them all too weak. 

These united factors, with many others which we cannot now 
enumerate, but which all denote a decline of life and even of in- 
sight into the Christian life, led to the unqualified reign of ortho- 
doxy, that is to say, to the supreme roéle played by belief, and by 
belief alone, to the detriment of faith. As we understand “ be- 
lief,” it is the exact psychological opposite of faith. It has an 
implicit and barren character; its adhesion is of the passive 
order, a state of the mind and not an act of the will; its mode 
of action is collective, whereby it constitutes a general mould for 
the thought of an epoch, and so proves hostile to every sort of 
individual research. But if doctrinal orthodoxy be essentially 
inimical to the principle of individuality, still more was it so at 
« time when the natural weight of its own authority (derived 
from the general consent of the Church) was increased by that 
of imperial authority. Hence it was simply impossible that the 
reign of belief — be that belief never so pure and well grounded 
—should tolerate religious individuality and safeguard to the 
soul a consciousness of its principle. Accordingly it cannot be 
a source of wonder that, quietly undermined by episcopacy and 
tradition, maimed in its inmost operation, and struck a deadly 
blow by the substitution of belief for faith, religious individuality 
should totter to a third fall, the effect of which would be to leave 
it but a memory and a shadow, — enough to prevent it from com- 
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pletely dying out, but not enough for it to deserve the name of 
life or promise a new birth. 
Il. 

The third epoch is the epoch of Roman Catholicism properly so 
ealled. Its causes lie far back in the progressive depression of 
Individuality, or Christian spiritualism ; its premonitory symp- 
toms appear in the ecclesiastical part played by tradition and 
episcopacy since the first centuries of the Church. But this part, 
more particularly as seen in episcopacy, had been singularly in- 
creased ; and the constitutional degeneration of Christianity in its 
Roman form was considerably hastened by occasional causes, the 
chief of which stand out as follows: (1) the conformity of the 
ecclesiastical organization to that of the Empire; (2) the trans- 
ference of the living centre of the Church from the East to the 
West; (3) the fall of the western Roman Empire under the 
blows of the barbarians. 

The union of Church and Empire had the natural effect of 
causing the Church to shape itself on the model of the Empire. 
Being dependent as they were on the same authority, and sharing 
the same administration, the inevitable consequence was that the 
temporal and the spiritual spheres gradually assumed the same 
organization. As the political or civil power had the start of the 
ecclesiastical, was of longer standing and greater prestige, and 
finally had given proof of its capacities, the other, being of more 
recent date and of a less precise and more plastic nature, sub- 
mitted easily to its influence, and the spiritual society modeled 
itself on the lines of the temporal. Certain Christian bishops cor- 
responded in their order to imperial pro-consuls in theirs; the 
cirele of their jurisdiction and of their activity extended to the 
bounds of pro-consular areas ; and the same hierarchic principle 
which caused power to descend by insensible degrees from the 
throne to the extreme limits of the imperial system caused also 
the religious authority of metropolitan bishops to shade off to the 
furthest outposts of Christianity. 

It is difficult to believe, however, that this constitutional trans- 
formation of the Church, which gave rise to a long and lively 
resistance, would have been achieved so rapidly and completely, 
had it not met with opportune help in the removal of the centre 
of religious life. A continuous movement pushed Christianity 
towards the West, where its liveliest energies were to be dis- 
played and its greatest victories obtained. Working in a differ- 
ent medium, it fell at the same time under the control of a dif- 
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ferent spirit. If Christianity owed its marvelous doctrinal bloom 
to Hellenic intellectualism, it was shortly to owe to Roman legal- 
ism a marvelous ecclesiastical development marked by new fea- 
tures of temporal order and stability. Oriental and Greek Chris- 
tianity was above all theological; in the West it was soon to 
become anthropological. It had speculated and cultivated the- 
ory, but it was now to settle down and become practical, not only 
by the force of circumstances, but through the inherent bias of its 
leaders and of its adherents ; so that the ecclesiastical organization 
forced upon it by its alliance with the State, but against which it 
was ceasing to struggle, would henceforth be consubstantial with 
it, and become the very expression of its thought. Tertullian, 
Cyprian and Augustine were the successive instruments of this 
interpretation and of this appropriation of the substance of Chris- 
tianity by the Latin spirit. 

But this process was greatly facilitated and indeed rendered 
almost inevitable by the particular circumstances through which 
Western Christianity was called to pass. In Constantinople the 
Church remained united to the imperial power which, though 
fallen, still maintained its influence, and consequently the distine- 
tion between “temporal” and “ spiritual ;” in Rome, where the 
Empire sank rapidly and finally disappeared amid the tide of the 
barbarian invasions, the Church alone remained standing. A 
freer field of action and a more dangerous position were now in 
store for her. Here the danger lay in the fact that, deprived of a 
protector, she must cease to depend on others and must take care 
of herself ; and this meant finding in her very form certain guar- 
antees of permanence and solidity. Such she thought could not 
be obtained in a better way than by yet further accentuating the 
organization which she had received from the Empire, which St. 
Augustine had caused her to adopt, and which in the near future 
she was to declare her own, and, by a singular forgetfulness of its 
origin, even proclaim of divine institution. 

Such, in brief, were the occasional causes which hastened the 
inner movement in which the Church was engaged, and which, by 
repeated effacements of religious individuality, gradually drove 
her to the Roman Catholic system,—as complete a negation 
of the principle of individuality as was possible without at the 
same time removing that last vestige of humanity indispensa- 
ble to the existence of religion at all. By a strange concourse 
of circumstances, the fatality of which Christian society would 
doubtless have escaped had it from the first been faithful to its 
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true nature, but towards which the consequences of a first error 
irresistibly led it, the Church modified her native character to 
such a degree as to render it unrecognizable. Weariness and an 
incomprehensible distrust of her own resources had at first asso- 
ciated her with the destiny of the State. Unforeseen as was this 
association on her part, the Church had stooped with such good 
grace to the authoritative and collectivist administration imparted 
to her by the State, that, at the fall of the Empire, she so repre- 
sented it in its entirety as to be ready to continue it, as it was, 
in the bosom of the new world; there was this difference only, 
that, being clothed with a religious aspect, and aiming at the 
domination of the soul by means of that of the body, her despot- 
ism became all the more frightful. The Church was no longer 
simply a doctrine; the words of St. Jerome could no longer be 
applied to her: “ Heclesia non in parietibus consistit, sed in dog- 
matum veritate.”! She had become an institution, a govern- 
ment in the strictest sense, a State within the State; and we may 
say what one of her doctors said later on: “ Heclesia est coetus 
hominum ita visibilis et palpabilis ut est coetus populi Romani, 
vel regnum Galliae, vel republica Venetorum.” * 

The Church, nevertheless, had not renounced her doctrines ; on 
the contrary, she had kept them carefully, she had even increased 
them and transformed them into dogmas constitutive of the truth 
which must be held constitutive of her government, and which 
she enforces of her own accord. But she added to them a new 
condition. Her yoke no longer extended over human thought 
alone, by a doctrine the admission or rejection of which it was 
difficult to verify ; it also bears on the material side of existence, 
on physical acts, easily controllable, and abstention from which 
implies separation from the Church and from the salvation pos- 
sessed and conferred by her alone. That which formerly was but 
a heresy now becomes a schism ; and the position of the schismatic 
is all the more dangerous, because it is more concrete and so more 
directly under the cognizance of the tribunals of a power which 
has adopted the motto, “‘Compel them to enter.” This means 
that every inclination to individuality is henceforth smothered in 
the germ, and all manifestation of it rendered perilous. 

These ceremonies and these rites, considered essential to the 
Christian profession, though at first of simple meaning and in- 
volving a spiritual symbolism, did not escape the common fate. 

1 Hieron. in Ps. exxxiii. 


2 Bellarmine, De Ecclesia militante, Lib. Ii. 2. 
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They soon became what they had become in Pagan and Jewish 
antiquity, — mechanical operations and magical formulas, the 
intrinsic efficiency of which depended more on the priest’s author- 
ity than on the believer’s faith. The establishment of the priest- 
hood, inevitable for reasons of discipline and ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, as already shown, became doubly inevitable for the correct 
management of a complicated ritualism. The Catholic priest- 
hood was of the same nature and exercised the same functions as 
that of the Jew and the pagan. Like that hierarchical, separated 
from the mass of the people, and exclusively consecrated to the 
service of the altar, it also became the necessary intermediary 
between the believer and God. Apart from the priest, no access 
to Deity was possible ; salvation and truth were within his con- 
trol, and in order to obtain them man was obliged to abdicate 
even his conscience, entrusting to man what belongs only to God. 
Thus the Catholic Church, which as a whole and as an institution 
doubtless claimed immediacy of relation to God, refused it to her 
members individually ; though anxious to maintain her collective 
liberty with regard to the secular power, she denied to Christian 
individuality a like liberty in the most tyrannous manner possible. 
This internal contradiction reminds us of the one which marred 
the Hebrew theocracy. Indeed, Catholicism, in its conception 
of religious questions and in its fundamental pretensions, is an 
earthly theocracy : not the spiritual one announced by Jesus Christ 
when he preached the Kingdom of Heaven, but the material one 
realized by the Hebrews. If Catholic theocracy is exempt from 
Hebrew particularistic nationalism, the progress is unfortunately 
more than balanced by two faults from which theocracy in Israel 
was free. For, if the incomplete nature of Hebrew monotheism 
admitted of an earthly theocracy, the nature of Christianity does 
not admit of such a thing. Hence Catholic theocracy, issuing 
from a corruption of Christian fact, shares the nature of all 
corruption, and ends in the death of religious faith — a fact to 
which its contemporary state is itself witness. Further, it had 
the disadvantage of not foreseeing, as the Jewish theocracy did, 
its own demise ; in declaring itself eternally settled and fixed, it 
at the same time declares itself irreformable. Accordingly it has, 
unlike the other, no renovation in the future to expect, and will 
disappear only when, its destructive career being ended, it shall 
fall the last victim to its own work. The fate which threatens 
Catholicism is in every way similar to that which fell on the an- 
cient world, from which it borrowed its collective principle, an 
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organic dissolution of its elements (moral individualities) for 
which collectivism does not provide energies sufficient for the 
maintenance of their life. The fatal disease with which Catholi- 
cism as such is stricken, is religious consumption. 

It is needless to insist longer on the point. Still it may not 
be superfluous to draw attention to one side of the question on 
which the negation of religious individuality breaks out in a yet 
more striking and even monstrous fashion. I mean, the way in 
which Catholicism affirms its religious authority. It affirms itself 
first by its doctrinal infallibility, and secondly by its ecclesiasti- 
cal exclusiveness. On the one hand, the Church considers herself 
infallible in matters of faith; on the other, she denies the possi- 
bility of salvation — which again is truth — outside her bosom. 

The first as well as the second of these theses paralyzes every 
spirit of examination. If the Church is incapable of a mistake, 
it is not only useless, but rash to test the truth she teaches. The 
Church being the only interpreter of the conscience and of the 
Gospel, no appeal can be made to either except through her. So 
the Church is substituted for the revelation of conscience as well 
as for revelation in the Bible; she withholds both from the faith- 
ful, and in suppressing them she assumes their-place. But as she 
could not suppress them entirely ; as conscience, though muffled, 
still remains conscience ; as the Gospel, though mutilated, still 
remains the Gospel; and as a mysterious instinct urges man to 
listen to them and to wish to become acquainted with them, — it 
is absolutely necessary that the Church, not succeeding by mere 
prohibition of individual inquiry, should take in hand its preven- 
tion. The position which she assumes makes this a duty. If 
man has been once allowed to rely on the Gospel or on his con- 
science, why should he not be allowed a second time, and always ? 
If he has been allowed to do it on one point, why should he not 
do it on other points, and on all points? The Church must, there- 
fore, renounce her authority or else maintain it by compulsion. 
In order to keep her adherents, she must consent either to dis- 
own herself, that is, to lose herself, or else to-disown the Gospel 
and the conscience, that is, to lose man. For man without his 
conscience is man lost. 

This extreme alternative does not, it is true, often present it- 
self. Still it does present itself occasionally, as, for instance, in 
the sixteenth century and in the nineteenth century (the Vatican 
Council). Experience teaches us that in these extreme cases, as 
well as in those of every-day occurrence, the Church abides by the 
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logic of her position, and prefers rather to lose man than to re- 
verse her own opinion. As to respect for moral individuality and 
for its principle, it is but too evident that the Church has none, 
and that by its method Catholicism destroys in humanity the man 
himself whom it professes to save. 

The second thesis is that outside the Church, the visible 
Church, there is no salvation. This has the same bearing and 
produces the same results as the first. One cannot examine or 
contest it without being guilty of profane temerity, and without 
being in a way considered already schismatic. Still less can 
Catholicism brook any refutation of this thesis. To refute it is 
to deprive the Catholic Church of her essential prerogative, to 
place her on an equality with other Churches, and to own that 
the Church, out of which is no salvation, is the invisible Church. 
But this is to withdraw from the Catholic Church her exclusive 
privilege, and so to dissolve it as such. Man must therefore ad- 
mit the thesis or else cease to be a Catholic. But what does it 
imply ? That, the Church being visible, the believer must belong 
to her in a visible manner. Hence the chief and first care of her 
adherents ceases to be a moral care. It is less necessary, in fact, 
to work on the heart of man (be it one’s-own heart, or that of 
one’s fellow-creatures) than to gain his material adhesion to the 
visible association ; it is more important to secure outward ad- 
hesion to the body ecclesiastical than to set up between man and 
God the intimate and spiritual relations of faith. It can and 
must no longer be said: “ Be ye converted to God, and ye shall 
become members of the true Church ;” but rather, ‘“‘ Be ye mem- 
bers of our Church, and ye shall be converted to God.” Hence 
also intolerance is inevitable. “ Nothing,” says Vinet,! “ will 
ever limit the fiery impatience of those who think thus, if once 
power is in their hands. Putting off instruction to the season 
subsequent to formal adhesion, they will deem it the more urgent 
to fill the fold. They will attack men in the mass, as if masses 
were moral and responsible beings ; they will use threats, as if 
threats could take the place of persuasion; they will be contented 
with outward signs, with names, with consecrated terms, as if all 
this were not mere nothingness; in a word, if the analogy be 
allowed, instead of introducing only pure water into the reservoir, 
they will let in filthy mud, confident of purifying it in due course, 
if possible. But it is to be feared that they will not achieve this ; 
that, satisfied with the first advantage and wearied by the efforts 


1 La Liberté des Cultes, pp. 465, 466. 
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which it has cost, they will care less for the rest of the work; 
that they will be content with this material result, and will see in 
it the accomplishment of God’s designs and the decisive triumph 
of the truth. To first frighten and then instruct, is the express 
doctrine of St. Augustine! How strict ought our guard to be 
. lest a carnal wisdom be content with the first stage.” 

How often has it not actually been so content? History, by 
unexceptionable witnesses, sadly confirms the legitimacy of these 
fears, and shows that the theoretic method of Catholicism is also 
its practical method. It is not accidentally that Catholicism has 
become a persecutor; it is so by nature and of a fixed intent. 
This is incompatible with respect for the principle of individuality, 
incompatible with that which the Gospel respects beyond every- 
thing else. Enough has been already said on this head, and we 
need not follow the development of Catholicism beyond the Coun- 
cil of Trent, or show how it has found its final expression in the 
Vatican Council on the one hand, and the Society of Jesus on 
the other; or how, through both together, it has placed itself at 
the antipodes of liberty in any shape. 

We are justified, then, in concluding that Roman Catholicism 
is the radical deformation, and in a way the direct antithesis of 
primitive Christianity, from which it is supposed to come by nor- 
mal evolution ; that it destroys precisely what the Gospel came 
to found, — religious individuality, — and thereby man himself ; 
that it does this consciously and deliberately ; that in substituting 
itself for the revelation of conscience and for historical revela- 
tion, it suppresses them both, and ruins at once the conditions of 
faith and the very principle of individuality — the spring of his- 
tory and of all progress. Far from representing the full per- 
petuation of Christian fact through the ages, it is rather, within 
modern societies, the full continuation of the Roman Empire ; it 
incarnates the same collectivist principle which caused the extine- 
tion of the ancient world, and which is in the long run insufficient 
for the life of humanity ; the triumph of Catholicism would im- 
ply the ruin of humanity. Its universal admission, as exem- 
plified in the Middle Ages, in the end ran counter to the true 
destinies of mankind ; a revolt of conscience was alone capable 
of breaking the yoke which enslaved the conscience. The Re- 
formation was such a revolt or it was nothing. It took with re- 
gard to Catholic society the same attitude as Christianity had 
taken with regard to ancient society; by the effective redintegra- 
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tion of the principle of individuality and of its consequences, 
it saved a world which was perishing under the yoke of political 
and religious collectivism. 


Gaston FROMMEL. 
UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA. 





THE HERETICS. 


Is it too much to ask a generation that has vindicated the 
character of Napoleon, discredited the dark suspicions attached 
to the story of the Borgias, and wiped the infamy of centuries 
from the name of Theodora, to address itself to the milder task 
of reconsidering the verdict of antiquity on the heretics? The 
theological mud with which the champions of popular notions 
bespattered dissenting minorities in bygone days has shown a 
singular capacity for sticking just where it was thrown in the 
heat of polemics, although the fury which aimed it has long since 
died out. But this fact is no proof that the reprobation was 
called for ; it is little more than a sign of the intellectual laziness 
which permits us to acquiesce in tradition because it is so trouble- 
some to disturb it. The hot-tempered, narrow-minded Epipha- 
nius, whose writings are the principal quarry at which subse- 
quent historians have worked, is the last man to be trusted as a 
judicial authority. Irenzus and Hippolytus, the chief sources 
for early times, were both in the thick of the fight with teach- 
ing which they regarded as rankest poison. To accept the opinion 
of men so situated on the people with whom they were engaged in 
deadly conflict would be as unreasonable as to take the judgment 
of the Cavaliers on the Roundheads at the height of the Great 
Rebellion for an impartial account of English Puritanism. 

The history of the very word “ heresy ” (aipeors) is not a little 
significant. Originally meaning the act of taking and so the idea 
of choice, it came to stand for the choice of opinions, for the 
exercise of private judgment, and then for a party characterized 
by holding any specific opinions of its own. In the last sense it 
is used of the Sadducees,! of the Pharisees,? of the Christians,* 
and of philososophical schools such as the Epicureans and the 
Stoics.* But in the hands of the church this once cheerful and 
breezy word soon lost the innocence of its first estate. Catholi- 


1 Acts v. 17. 2 Acts xv. 5; xxvi. 5. 
8 Acts xxiv. 5,14; xxviii. 22. * Diog. Laért. I. 13, 18 f. 
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cism is necessarily opposed to individualism. Through every 
age of Christendom the representatives of Catholic theology 
have resented the claim to the right of private judgment. The 
man who ventures to exercise this right is a heretic according to 
the earlier sense of the word ; as such he comes under the ban of 
the community from which he differs in opinion, and thus the 
title he bears degenerates into an epithet of opprobrium. 

It has been customary for writers on the heretics to divide 
them into two classes according as they represent Jewish or pagan 
influences. The method is rather misleading, as there are cross 
divisions of which it does not take account, and yet it has a value 
which may be specially serviceable for our present purpose. The 
genesis and history of heresy are nowhere better illustrated than 
in the case of the so-called Jewish heretics. Epiphanius gives an 
account of a sect called the Nazarenes.!_ The curious fact about 
these people is that though their characteristics are of the most 
primitive kind, we meet with no reference to any such community 
in early times. They appear to have been simple-minded Jewish 
Christians, who adhered to the customs of their fathers, but man- 
ifested none of those points of antagonism to the ideas gener- 
ally entertained in the church, which were apparent in the case 
of the Jewish heretics whom Irenzus set himself to refute.? It 
was only in the fiercer controversial atmosphere of later times 
that these harmless folk whose one fault was that they were old- 
fashioned could be reprobated and ostracized. In the freer and 
more genial air of primitive times they would be ungrudgingly 
received by the larger brotherhood, in spite of their peculiar 
practices. The transition from the status of pardonable eccentri- 
city to that of objectionable heresy is seen in the middle of the 
second century by a reference of Justin Martyr to some Jewish 
Christians of his day, of whom he says that some in the Church 
recognize them, while others reject them.® But this is not all. 
The views and practices of these Nazarenes of Epiphanius exactly 
agree with the views and practices of the original church at Jeru- 
salem, as that church appears in the New Testament. The very 
title Nazarene was just a primitive Palestinian name for the 
Christians. Moreover, these people were found at Pella and in 
the surrounding districts, the very region to which the Jerusalem 
Christians fled on the approach of the Roman legions, and where 
it would seem they returned after the exclusion of all Jews from 
the new city, Alia Capitolina, built on the site of Jerusalem 


1 Haer. 9. 2 Adv. Haer. I. 26. 3 Tryph. 47. 
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after the great revolt of Bar Kochbar, in the time of Hadrian. 
The inevitable inference is that the Nazarenes who appear in 
Epiphanius’ series of heretics were the descendants and repre- 
sentatives of the venerable church of the apostles at Jerusalem. 
Of course the Nazarenes could not have been regarded as heretics 
at first, seeing that they constituted the parent church which was 
the type of orthodoxy for its immediate offshoots. But as the 
Gentile branch of the church which had adopted wider views grew 
so enormously that the Jewish Christians sank into an insignifi- 
cant minority, the Catholic Church, receiving its tone and stamp 
from the character of the bulk of its members, became Hellenistic. 
Thus it was able to turn round on the primitive community and 
stigmatize this as heretical for the offense of not having moved 
with the times. That is the invariable nemesis of stagnation. If 
even the advanced guard, satisfied with the position it has won, 
piles its arms, and settles down there in camp, before long it will 
be passed by the main body of the army, left in the rear, and at 
length cut off from its comrades. Thus we find English liberal 
papers in the present day attacking the Whigs who are the rep- 
resentatives of the forward party of a few generations ago, as 
though they were the most retrograde section of society, when 
their real offense is that they simply retained their traditional 
policy. 

More is to be said of the Ebionites of the second and third 
centuries. These people are referred to by various early church 
fathers, and are treated as heretics by so ancient a writer as 
Ireneus.! They appear in distinct antagonism to the Catho- 
lic Church on two very important points —their denial of the 
divinity of Christ, and their rejection of the apostolic authority 
of St. Paul. But that they first arose as a separatist sect has 
never been proved, and all the evidence is to the contrary. Ter- 
tullian is'the first to name one, Ebion —a purely mythical per- 
sonage —as the founder of the sect.2. The name Ebionites 
evidently means “the poor men,” and it seems to have been 
assumed by Jewish Christians as the poor to whom the gospel 
was preached, and who, according to St. Luke’s version of the 
beatitude — probably its original form — were accounted espe- 
cially blessed because theirs was the kingdom of God. These 
would seem to have been the primitive Jewish Christians. There 
is no reason for supposing they were originally a different sect 
from the Nazarenes; in all probability Ebionite and Nazarene 
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were two names for the same people, the one being the title 
adopted by themselves, the other that given them by their ene- 
mies.' Still, these Ebionites as they appear in Irenzeus and later 
writers have their distinct marks of dissent from the accepted 
doctrine of the church, and the same cannot be affirmed of the 
Nazarenes described by Epiphanius or the Jewish Christians 
referred to by Justin Martyr. The specific Ebionite opinions 
would seem to point to the extreme Judaizers who were the per- 
sistent opponents of St. Paul at Corinth, in Galatia, and else- 
where. From the New Testament accounts of these people we 
may gather that they did not constitute any sect in separation 
from their brother Christians. They were simply an extreme 
party in the Jewish churches; St. Paul’s principal opponents 
were members of the primitive church at Jerusalem, who acknow- 
ledged St. James as their head, although they went farther in 
the matter of exclusiveness and denunciation of liberalness than 
that great leader. But here we come upon a significant fact in 
the history of thought. The denunciation of any party by the 
authorities or by popular opinion always tends to provoke an 
accentuation of its leading traits. Accordingly, the anti-Pauline 
and unitarian characteristics of the Ebionites become more pro- 
nounced when these people are treated as a sect of dissenters. 
In this way we may account for the seeming difference between 
Epiphanius’ harmless Nazarenes and the more pronounced Ebion- 
ites of Irenzeus and succeeding writers. While the former, in 
their quiet eastern retreat, were left pretty much to themselves, 
and were therefore without the stimulus of antagonism under the 
influence of which to sharpen their specific tenets, the later 
Ebionites, on the other hand, were to be met with in various 
parts of the world, even so far west as Rome. These Jewish 
Christians, being in a minority among neighbors in the Catholic 
Church who differed from them, were driven to state their 
position explicitly, and to set it in sharp antithesis to the preva- 
lent beliefs and thus to emphasize it unduly. Similarly, while 
Jonathan Edwards is more Calvinistic than Calvin himself, the 
little communities of extreme Calvinists that are still to be met 
with in obscure Sussex villages have come to outdo both theolo- 
gians in the rigor of their doctrine. 

A movement very unlike the course taken by the Jewish sects, 
excepting in the one feature of cherishing a certain conservatism, 
is that of the Montanists. It used to be customary to speak of 

1 See Hort, Judaistic Christianity, p. 199. 
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the Montanist heresy ; but in the present day we are learning to 
understand what is more correctly denominated the Montanist 
Reformation.1_ The Montanists appear in the second century as 
the strenuous opponents of the hierarchical development in the 
church. But their attitude is by no means one of bare, negative 
Protestantism. What they do in this direction is in the interest 
of a great positive mission, the characteristic note of which is a 
revival of the gift of prophecy, a gift that had been strangled 
by the stiffened form of Episcopal government now in possession 
of the church. The prophet had receded before the advance of 
the bishop, and church government had taken the place of church 
life. Montanus was regarded as a daring and dangerous inno- 
vator ; but his whole effort was directed towards the one aim of 
restoring-the primitive inspiration of the church. Harnack has 
finely shown how the note of the apostolic church was enthusi- 
asm.? With this enthusiasm went a certain liberty of expression. 
The condition of the church at Corinth, as it is reflected in St. 
Paul’s epistles, admitted of the greatest freedom of utterance in 
the public assembly on the part of the members, but this was 
entirely opposed to the whole idea of clericalism. Behind it lay 
the great, mysterious fact of the gift of the Spirit. Surely Mon- 
tanus was right in his belief that there was nothing in the nature 
of the gift to limit it to the apostolic age. At all events, his 
belief was that the whole Christian era is a dispensation of the 
Spirit. There had been prophets in the days of the apostles ; 
the Didache shows that there were prophets in the sub-apostolic 
age.’ What was there to forbid that there should be prophets 
in subsequent times? The growing formalism of the church was 
quite enough to “quench the spirit” of prophecy, without any 
providential ordinance to limit the periods of inspiration. This 
was the idea behind the Montanist reformation, and it is not 
easy for those who believe in the spiritual gifts of New Testa- 
tament times to refute it. It was a great scandal that the re- 
awakened prophecy made its appearance in women, that Montanus 
was accompanied by the prophetesses Priscilla and Maximilla. 
But had not Philip prophesying daughters,‘ and did not women 
take part in the public utterances of some at least of the Paul- 
ine churches?® No doubt, the extravagances of the movement 


1 See Seeberg, Dogmengeschichte, p. 49. 

2 Dogmengeschichte (2d ed.) p. 119. 

3 Didache, xi. 
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shocked the sober. Montanus was a Phrygian, and a flavor of 
the orgiastic religious practices of pagan Phrygia attaches itself 
to the Christian revival. But no moral charges could be brought 
against the Montanists, except accusations of being too ascetic 
and of behaving with too much sternness in refusing to receive 
back persons who had committed any serious lapses of virtue after 
their baptism. A certain sternness characterized these reformers 
throughout. They dreaded the growing laxity and worldliness of 
the church, and they carried the high enthusiasm of martyrdom 
almost to the excess of fanaticism, forbidding flight from perse- 
cution.! Indeed, there was a hectic feverishness about their whole 
work that threatened its stability from the first. We cannot 
imagine ecstacy as a permanent condition of society. The great 
body of the Catholic Church has generally been swayed by leaders 
of solid, one might almost say stolid, common sense. But at what 
acost! The poetry, the passion, the inspiration of faith early 
died out of the church, stifled by the proprieties. Meanwhile it 
is to be observed that the extravagant people who cherished these 
graces little deserved to be branded with the stigma that the word 
“heresy” is supposed to carry. In doctrine they were careful 
to hold to the recognized rule of faith, When they had captured 
the great Tertullian, this father laid it down that no prophetic 
utterance could be genuine that contradicted the recognized, 
though perhaps as yet unwritten, creed of the church. They did 
not wish to form themselves into a new sect, their aim being rather 
to reform the church of their fathers; and they only appeared in 
a position of separation when, like the Methodists of the Eight- 
eenth Century, they were thrust out by the dominant party. 
They rank high in the noble army of martyrs, the terrible North 
African persecution under Septimius Severus falling mainly on 
the Montanists, whose obtrusive enthusiasm and obstinate courage 
made them especially obnoxious to a repressive government. It 
must not be forgotten that the beautiful story of Perpetua and 
Felicitas belongs to the record of Montanism. 

The Marcionite Reformation is another movement of the sec- 
ond century that was regarded as nothing better than a heresy 
from its own time down to our age, because people were content 
to meekly accept the heated judgment of contemporary oppo- 
nents for the verdict of history. When Marcion, a wealthy ship- 
owner of Pontus, took the long journey from his remote home 
by the Euxine to Rome, the supreme object he had in view was 
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to rouse the church to a revived appreciation of the greatest and 
most characteristic truth in Christianity. For some four years 
he labored at this task, and it was only after his mission had been 
rejected and he himself expelled from the church that he formed 
his adherents into a separate community. Then, indeed, as his 
influence spread enormously, a compact Marcionite church arose 
with its fully fledged bishops in a more perfect organization than 
that which was as yet developed in the Catholic Church. It is 
usual to class Marcion with the Gnostics. No view of the great 
reformer could be more misleading. It is true he adopted certain 
ideas that had been evolved by the Gnosties, especially the ideas 
which he seems to have taken from the Syrian Cerdo. Thus he 
regarded the God of the Old Testament as a different Being from 
the God of the New, assigning justice to the one and love to the 
other. Nature, which is the work of the Old Testament divinity, 
is to be despised by the Christian, and rigorous asceticism prac- 
ticed. It cannot be doubted that on these points in his great 
polemic Tertullian got the better of Marcion. The motive of the 
Marcionite movement, however, is not to be found here. It is of 
a more practically religious character. Marcion made a strenu- 
ous effort to reinstate the Pauline teaching which had fallen into 
a strange neglect almost from the time of the Apostle. That he 
took a one-sided and an extravagant view of the great Apostle’s 
teaching is not to be denied, and to this misfortune is to be attrib- 
uted the finally abortive nature of his efforts. It was easy for 
Tertullian to show that St. Paul did not teach a gospel which was 
in direct antagonism to the Old Testament. But the important 
fact to be seized in coming to an understanding of Marcion is 
that he had a clear perception of the most vital element in St. 
Paul’s teaching, although the church had let it slip. The root 
idea of St. Paul’s gospel is the root idea of Marcion’s reforma- 
tion —that the redemption of the world springs from the good- 
will of God, and that alone. In opposition, not so much to a 
Jewish legalism, as to Greek ethical conceptions which made 
religion too much a matter of human performances, Marcion fol- 
lowed the great Apostle in urging the divine side of it. 

There are always two essentially contrasted conceptions of 
religion — that which holds it to be a matter of sacrifice, service, 
devotion on man’s part ; and that which perceives it to be prima- 
rily an inspiration, nay more, a redemption from above — the 
religion of “ works” and the religion of “grace.” Every great 
religious awakening has come from a revival of the higher, 
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mystical, divine religion. We see this in Luther’s teaching of 
free forgiveness in opposition to the purchased indulgences of 
the church ; and again, in the preaching of a gospel of divine 
love by Whitefield and the Wesleys to an England in which 
Paley regarded Christianity as utilitarianism stimulated by the 
hope of heaven and the fear of hell. Marcion’s primary mission 
was to revive the vision of the love of God, which the church 
had permitted to become dim. In excluding justice and setting 
this up as an antagonistic principle, he showed that he had not 
reached the highest conception of love, for perfect love is just, 
and the undiscriminating benevolence which with Marcion is the 
one characteristic of the supreme God revealed to us by Jesus 
Christ is almost a caricature of this revelation. Nevertheless, 
when all is said that may be said in this direction, what Marcion 
had recovered remains and is so unspeakably valuable that much 
may be forgiven him for the sake of that great prize. In view 
of all the facts it must be confessed that Marcion was excommu- 
nicated and attacked as a heretic not merely because of his advo- 
eacy of views concerning the Old Testament and nature which 
he shared with some of the Gnostics, but also because the main 
body of the church of his day was too much entangled in pagan 
conceptions of religion as of something chiefly performed by the 
worshiper to accept the great positive truth which he proclaimed. 
To say that Marcion in any way anticipated the Ritschlian the- 
ology is to start a seemingly monstrous paradox, since, while 
Marcion is outrageously Pauline, Ritschl turns from St. Paul to 
the primary revelation of Christ in the Gospels. Yet they are at 
one in their fundamental position. By confining our knowledge 
of God to what we can see in Jesus Christ, Ritschl virtually sets 
aside both nature and the Old Testament, in opposition to the 
usual method of the theologians, whose conception of God is 
largely built on foundations laid in these two regions; and this 
is just the Marcionite position. 

Now we must come to the heretics par excellence. When 
Irenzeus and Hippolytus set themselves to oppose the deadly 
errors of their time, the supremely urgent occasion of their polemic 
came from the rise and spread of various systems of thought, all 
of which sheltered under the common name of Gnosticism. These 
systems boasted of culture and intellect, and fascinated superior 
persons, claiming the aristocracy of the church for a higher 
church of the select. They posed socially as representing a dis- 
sent that was not a drop down from the orthodox church, but on 
the contrary a step above it. 
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Gnosticism was a hybrid product of the union of pagan spec- 
ulations with Christian ideas. Its very existence was a proof 
that the doctrines of the church were spreading beyond the nar- 
row confines of an obscure sect of Judaism, and were beginning 
to affect the profoundest speculations of the age. But, as the 
process was twofold, and Gnosticism was making its way into the 
church, it must be regarded as an invasion of Christianity by 
paganism. It was always so far Christian, however, that two 
essential elements of the gospel were to be found — though often 
strangely perverted and disguised — even in the most extravagant 
Gnostic systems. These are the historical Jesus and the doctrine 
of redemption. The person of our Lord is sometimes regarded 
very fantastically; but still a nucleus of historical phenomena 
remains and is treated as the pivot on which the course of events 
turns at the most critical moment. As to the second truly Chris- 
tian factor found in all Gnosticism — the idea of redemption — 
too often this is cosmical rather than ethical or religious, appear- 
ing as the deliverance of creation from the bondage of corruption. 
Still, it is a deliverance and a restoration effected in some way 
by a divine Christ, one who is generally not identified with the 
human Jesus, but yet connected with him. It is a Christ-brought 
liberation of the world in a triumphant overthrow of evil. 

When we approach the great Gnostic systems, they loom upon 
us as through a mist of words, vast, vague, bewildering in the 
extreme. Here we have come upon a tangled mass of ideas, ap- 
parently without rhyme or reason, fantastic, unsubstantial, base- 
less. Seeing, however, that they are the deliberate productions 
of scholarly, keen-witted men, not the ravings of lunatics, it is 
more just to conclude that they have a meaning for those who 
ean find the key. It must be remembered that they are set in 
the mould of ancient thought, and to a large extent oriental 
thought. When the thought is Greek, it is Platonic rather than 
Aristotelian, and the reader of Darwin does not find it easy to step 
in a moment from the “ Origin of Species” to the ‘* Protagoras.” 
But much of this thought is not European at all; it is Syrian, 
Persian, even Hindoo. In particular, it is to be observed that 
while the Gnostic thinkers moved in a realm of the most abstract 
speculations, they personified their abstractions so that a course 
of speculative logic took the form and color of a drama in 
action. 

The Gnostices have come to be regarded as “ the theologians of 
the first hundred years of Christendom,” and as the men who 
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“first converted Christianity into a system of doctrine.” ! No- 
thing is more striking than the undogmatic and unintellectual 
character of early Christian writings outside the New Testament. 
The descent from the grip and vigor of apostolic teaching to 
the thin thinking, the limp and languid reasoning of the sub- 
apostolic age is simply amazing. The magnificent flush of inspi- 
ration dies away more like lightning than daylight, not leaving a 
ray of afterglow. The Apostolic Fathers seem to have no interest 
in ideas. No doubt, since the early church was largely recruited 
from the humbler classes of society, there were not many in its 
ranks who were capable of serious intellectual effort. Moreover, 
the enthusiasm of primitive times was all practical; the Chris- 
tians were then more anxious to live the divine life than to explain 
it. They had experience of redemption —then why trouble 
themselves with the mystery of iniquity? At the weekly Agape 
they recognized the pure delights of brotherly love in the happy 
fellowship of the saints, which was the whole world to them; 
then why perplex themselves with the riddle of the universe ? 
But now, here and there, appeared men of restless mind who 
could not be satisfied with this resignation of the reason, men 
who had drunk deep of the fountain of the old world’s wisdom, 
and who confessed to its fascination, while welcoming the new 
light. It was an age of syncretism in religion, of eclecticism in 
philosophy. The Orontes, as Juvenal said, had been turned into 
the Tiber; and at Alexandria, midway between the East and the 
West, where the most vigorous Gnosticism arose, the thought of 
India and Persia met that of Palestine and Greece in the unifying 
atmosphere of Rome. There of all places it was impossible to 
avoid thinking. 

The Gnostics addressed themselves to the most profound ques- 
tions that have ever engaged the mind of man; and they answered 
them — which is more than can be said of most divers into these 
dark depths — at least to their own satisfaction and that of their 
followers. What is God? How does He relate Himself to the 
universe? What is the destiny of man, and how is that destiny 
determined? What is the meaning of evil? Such were the 
questions that exercised the minds of the Gnostics — the last the 
most severely. The whole universe was viewed in connection 
with the question of evil; every other problem was to be solved 
in the light of the solution of this one. Starting from such a 
centre, we must perceive that Gnostic speculation is not likely to 


1 Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, p. 191. 
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be all idle dreaming ; for it concerns itself with the most practi- 
cal subject. On the other hand, the Hebrew conception of sin is 
obscured by a persistent confusion of moral evil with physical. 
Each is seen occupying the territory of the other; and, as on 
Solway sands, the alternate raids across the border have passed 
from feuds to fusion. Moral evil is traced to material causes 
residing in the very constitution of the universe, or, if to a more 
personal source, still to one outside the human agent and forming 
part of the universal system of being; physical evil is traced to 
the malignity or the stupidity of a spiritual being, or, if attrib- 
uted to matter itself, since it is there united to moral evil and 
virtually identified with it, raising matter into a semi-personal 
category. While this confusion of the elements stultifies the 
physical sciences, it is simply fatal to any healthy ethics. Yet it 
must be confessed that it is not wholly without excuse. In the 
present day the intricate mutual relations of the moral and the 
physical have been forced upon our attention by various studies — 
psychological, medical, ethnical, sociological. We are becoming 
familiar with the conjunction of the hideous trio, disease, insan- 
ity and crime. The misery and degraded state of a corrupt civ- 
ilization is being traced back to remote causes and complicated 
conditions, many of which lie outside the range of distinctly cul- 
pable conduct; yet they involve vice as well as wretchedness — 
overcrowding in great cities, for example, and its consequences. 
Conduct is connected with physical environment as well as with 
character, character with temperament, temperament with race, 
racial features with climate. Only thus can we account for the 
inveterate lasciviousness of the Polynesian amid the soft luxuries 
of his sunny islands, the ghastly cannibalism of the savage deni- 
zen of African forests, where human joints are hung up for sale 
at the butchers’ stalls, — a thing inconceivable anywhere else in 
the world, — the callousness of the Chinaman, the subtlety of the 
Greek, the bounce of the American, the insolence of the Eng- 
lishman. We cannot expect satisfactory explanations from crude 
theories hastily pitchforked into the field of inquiry. Neverthe- 
less it is not without interest to know that the bold creators of 
such theories had some perception of the conditions of the prob- 
lems they were facing. 

The peculiar cireumstances of the times when the great Gnostic 
systems arose would have tended in an especial degree to awaken 
doubts as to the goodness of the influences under which the imme- 
diate destinies of men are shaped. In so far as Gnostic thought 
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had a Jewish basis, there was enough to account for an alarming 
skepticism concerning the moral government of the universe, for 
the Jews had undergone a cataclysm without a parallel even in 
their tragic history, entailing sufferings almost comparable with 
the Armenian horrors of our own times. Would it be surprising 
if an Armenian theologian, exiled from his native land, where his 
people were suffering torture and death, were to develop a theory 
which denied the attribute of goodness to thé Being who had the 
direct disposal of the fate of nations? But there were stagger- 
ing anomalies to be seen throughout the whole Roman empire. 
The mad devilry of Nero and the refined cruelty of Domitian 
had left ugly scars on the awful name “ Cesar;” but to Chris- 
tians perhaps the terrible irony of history that had compelled so 
wise and just a ruler as Trajan to be a systematic persecutor of 
the churches was even more inexplicable. It looked very much 
as though the highest powers were leagued against the right. 
Under these circumstances there was elaborated the dreadful 
idea that the material universe was not created by the Supreme 
Being, but owed jts origin either to some subordinate and not 
perfectly competent mediator of creation, who bungled through 
his ignorance and lack of capacity to carry out the divine idea, 
or even to an evil creator, the enemy of the true God. This 
doctrine of a Demiurge, though it is utterly refuted by our scien- 
tific and philosophic conclusions on the unity of the universe, has 
cropped up in various forms as a solution of a most perplexing 
mystery. Browning has brought out the idea in his “ Caliban on 
Setebos,” a poem in which, however, it is only a half-animal mon- 
ster who fancies — 
He made all these and more, 
Made all we see, and us, in spite. 
That this notion lurks in dark corners of the popular imagination 
even in our modern England is suggested by Dr. Jessop’s quaint 
story of the Norfolk peasant who complained that Providence 
had always been against him, one year attacking his potatoes, the 
next year his oats, but adding that he knew there was One Above 
who would bring Him to account—Caliban’s Setebos to be 
caught at last by the Silence, the Gnostic Demiurge whom the 
Supreme God will finally overthrow ! 4 
Moral and physical problems being thus commingled, it is not 
surprising that metaphysical speculations should enter into the 
1 Professor Royce has referred to this story in his paper on “ Browning’s 
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arena. The connection of God with creation is one phase of the 
insoluble paradox of the relation of the infinite to the finite. 
Here we have Parmenides in antiquity discussing “ the one and 
the many;” and the Spencerian philosophy of to-day dealing 
with the problem of “the Absolute and the Unconditioned,” in 
opposition to the relative and the conditioned. The Gnostics 
filled the vast intermediate space with zons. So doing, they fol- 
lowed Philo, who agreed with later Judaism in exalting the idea 
of God to a remote and inaccessible distance, and even carried it 
further, viewing it as a Platonic abstraction, and then peopled the 
interval with intermediary angels, according to the Jewish con- 
ception, who turned out to be ideas when looked at in the cold 
light of Hellenic thought. This is not a solution; no series of 
finites can bridge the gulf to the infinite. Let the number be 
ever so great,—millions of millions, — still, when the last is 
reached, the step on to infinity is not the less infinite. Only an 
infinite series could span the chasm; but if we had such a series 
we should already have attained the infinite, that is to say, we 
should be starting on the further side of the chasm, and this 
would be still unbridged. The Gnostics were not so foolish as to 
attempt this merely numerical and quantitative solution. It was 
in the quality of the eons that they thought they saw the solution 
of their problem. This is brought out with great force in the 
most elaborate Gnostic system, the Valentinian.! The Supreme 
God is “The Abyss ”— fathomless, nameless, incomprehensible, 
who dwelt for ages in silent contemplation of His own glory. He 
dwelt with silence; the fervid oriental imagination vivifies the 
scene; “Silence” is personified, and appears as the spouse of 
“The Abyss.” Like Augustine, who argued for the Trinity on 
the ground that, since God is love, He must have had His Son as 
an object of affection before He had created a World on which 
He might direct it, Valentinus reasoned from the same fact of 
the divine nature that He must have had a spouse. “Silence” is 
that spouse, and from their union descend the successive couples 
of xons. The last produced won is “Sophia,” who yearns to 
reach up to the Supreme Father of being, but she is restrained 
by “ Horos,” the principle of limitation. Therefore she aban- 
dons her design — that is, her child. Thus prematurely left, it 
is an abortion cast away in the void, shapeless till the divine 
Christ takes pity on it, gives it form, and so prepares the seed of 
the universe. This is but a portion of the elaborate story of the 


1 Trenzus, Adv. haer. i. 1-11 ; Hippolytus, Refutatio, vi. 16-32. 
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world-genesis. In the later development of Valentinianism there 
are two Sophias, and the second repeats the experience of her 
higher and more ideal predecessor. Even in the primitive form 
of the system, as represented in Hippolytus, the complication of 
being and action is sufficiently perplexing. Yet we cannot set 
it down as senseless raving or trivial dreaming. Thought does 
spring from the life of a being who broods in silence. Earthly 
wisdom cannot attain to God. Yet every striving after God is 
fruitful in ideas and actions. The world as we see it is but an 
imperfect realization of divine ideas. It used to be said that all 
the evils on earth grew out of Adam’s eating the apple. Until 
the present century, apparently, the orthodox communities of 
Christendom were satisfied with this very simple reply to ques- 
tions raised by a contemplation of the monstrous wrongs, the 
hideous disasters, the appalling sufferings that abound on all sides 
in the world. It would not satisfy the Gnostics. Those daring 
thinkers perceived quite truly that what seems to us to be evil is 
much more deeply ingrained in the constitution of things. We 
are feeling our way towards a solution of the riddle along the 
lines of evolution, but neither philosophy nor physical science was 
ripe for this conception in the second century. In some respects, 
however, our thoughts were adumbrated, though but obscurely, 
by the Gnostics. In another Alexandrian thinker, Basilides,! we 
have a real approach to a philosophy of history. This theolo- 
gian was prepared to see God in history, and at the same time 
to trace a regular course of development of the human mind from 
Sabaism, through Judaism, up to Christianity. The Gnostic 
handling of the Old Testament points in the same direction. It 
was extravagant to reject this as false; it was unreasonable to 
declare that the God of the Jews was in sober truth another 
Being from the God revealed by Jesus Christ ; but it was a true 
criticism that brought out the facts of which these notions were 
the attempted explanations. The absolute identification of the 
Old Testament teaching with the Christian gospel which was 
prevalent in the main body of the church was scarcely less unrea- 
sonable ; and if the Gnosties ventured to allegorize the gospels it 
may be said in extenuation of their mistake that this was exactly 
what their opponents were doing with the Old Testament, wher. 
ever they could not make its direct statements agree with their 
own ideas. In their historical treatment of Scripture the Gnos- 
tics were the founders of Biblical criticism, and particularly of 


1 Treneus, Adv. haer. i. 24, 3-6 ; Hippolytus, Refutatio, vii. 2-15. 
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that type of it which deals with the internal characteristics of the 
books of the Bible and their resemblances and differences, that 
which is now known as “ the higher criticism.” 

There was little to attract in the system of Basilides ; its tem- 
per was cold and arid, its method mathematical —a religion for 
thinkers. Very different was the Valentinian system ; this spread 
far and wide, captivating the more cultured and well-to-do people 
both of the East and of the West, and threatening to supplant 
orthodox, Catholic Christianity. We may be sure it was not the 
fascination of its abstruse ideas which gave such an impetus to 
Valentinianism that the Fathers came to regard this as far and 
away the most deadly enemy of their creed, and always had this 
in view when they referred to Gnosticism, or even to heresy in 
general. The story of Sophia took on the form and color, the 
action and passion, of a most exciting romance ; and public wor- 
ship was the dramatizing of that story. In this way Gnosticism 
emulated the attractions of the heathen mysteries. The likeness 
was carried further; the true Gnostic was introduced to a secret 
doctrine, a choice deposit of tradition, that professed to have 
come down from the apostles among the arcana only entrusted to 
a privileged few. Thus he was like one of the initiated devotees 
of Demeter or Dionysus. The Gnostic wept for the sorrows of 
Sophia as his pagan counterpart wept for the sorrows of Adonis. 
One can see how people who found a difficulty in appreciating 
the severe austerity of the primitive Christian worship would 
welcome a sensational cult so similar in form to that in which they 
had been brought up. The Gnostics were the ritualists of the 
second century —or rather the most popular of them were, for 
others went to the opposite extreme, abjuring all forms in worship 
and falling back on silent contemplation, the Quakers of their 
day. Among the Gnostics we meet with the earliest cultiva- 
tion of Christian art. Probably most of the gems once attributed 
to them must be referred to an earlier origin, probably to the 
worship of Mithra, which so fascinated the second century that 
Renan says “if the world had not become Christian it would 
have become Mithraist.”! Still, enough remains to indicate the 
artistic propensities of the Gnosties. Attracting the perplexed 
by promising a solution of the deepest problems of life, Gnosti- 
cism fascinated that much larger class of people in whom there 
is a keen appreciation for esthetic culture. The danger of a 


1 « On peut dire que, si le christianisme efit été arrété dans sa croissance par 
quelque maladie mortelle, le monde efit été Mithriaste.” Marc-Auréle, p. 579. 
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religion of this character is apparent in one fact. The Gnos- 
tics shunned martyrdom. They smiled at the enthusiasm of the 
martyrs, much as cultivated people to-day smile at the enthusiasm 
of Salvation Army lasses. With them it was fanaticism. They 
felt no call to this excess of zeal. Their theory of secret doctrine 
furnished them with an excuse for deceiving the authorities by 
resorting to various subterfuges. It must never be forgotten that 
they were “ superior persons ;” and superior persons have far too 
high an appreciation of themselves to risk their lives like com- 
mon people. This fact alone is enough to show that if Gnosticism 
had prevailed, it would not have been long before Christianity 
disappeared from the face of the earth, smothered by stheticism, 
and dissolved in paganism. The church was right in rejecting it. 
Nevertheless we may be permitted to think that it was not exactly 
the “ Firstborn of Satan,” that it was even the fruit of an honest 
attempt to lighten “the burden of the mystery, 


The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 


Wa rer F. ADENEY. 
New Co.iece, Lonpon. 


TENDENCIES OF THOUGHT IN THE LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OF AMERICA. 


TuHeE term “ Liberal Christian,” when applied to individuals, 
may properly designate large numbers in all churches who believe 
in a free and progressive movement in religion. When it is ap- 
plied to churches, we usually have in mind those which dissent 
from the limitations of the commonly accepted creeds of Chris- 
tendom. Universalists, Unitarians, the “ Hicksite”’ Friends; the 
Christian Connection and various independent societies belong to 
this class. But in this paper I shall refer chiefly to the two 
organizations which have most used the name, the Unitarians and 
the Universalists ; and, if I refer more specifically to the former, 
it is because with them the tendencies of Liberalism have been 
most fully developed. American Unitarianism has great interest 
for every student of religion, because in its freedom from tra- 
ditional restraints it illustrates an important phase in modern 
religious evolution. 

The Liberal Christian churches are the logical outcome of Prot- 
estantism: they exhibit the ultimate application of the right of 
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private judgment. As Protestantism cannot be understood with- 
out reference to medieval Catholicism, so Liberal Christianity 
cannot be understood without reference to the standards of Prot- 
estant orthodoxy of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Calvinism in its extreme form is the point of departure. Con- 
sidered as a protesting movement, the progress of the Liberal 
churches may be measured by the extent to which they have re- 
acted from the rigid creed of Geneva. 

One doctrine after another has been subjected to criticism. 
The Trinity, the decrees of reprobation, the eternal punishment 
of unbelievers, the Biblical miracles, and at length the funda- 
mental assumption of the supreme authority of the Scriptures, 
formed successive points of attack. John Milton rejected the 
church doctrine of the Trinity, but never questioned the fall of 
man and salvation through the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. The 
early Universalists denounced the injustice of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, but had little sympathy for speculative here- 
sies in regard to the nature of the Godhead. Channing, fol- 
lowing Milton, soon passed beyond him. His moral argument 
against Calvinism compelled the rejection of the idea of the de- 
pravity of human nature and the necessity of a vicarious atone- 
ment. But Channing still clung to a somewhat vague conception 
of the supernatural character of Christ, and to the New Testa- 
ment miracles. This phase of Unitarian theology was, in inten- 


tion at least, “ Christocentric.” With Theodore Parker came’ 


the bold criticism of the authority of the Bible, and the break 
' with orthodoxy was complete. 

As a protest against orthodoxy, the Liberal Christian movement 
may be said to have run its course. The controversial stage may 
be said to be closed, and the Liberal churches realize that, if they 
have any reason for existence, it must be in their contributions to 
positive faith and practical righteousness. 

To get at the positive elements in the thought of any group of 
people, one must not apply a conventional test. He must seek to 
find out the kind of subjects in which these people are actually 
interested, — in other words, what they are thinking about. Just 
here, not only the critics but also many of the defenders of Lib- 
eral Christianity make a mistake. The familiar categories of 
orthodox theology are used, and the attempt is made to express 
through them the substance of the new faith. Thus one may see 
lists of Unitarian affirmations, prepared by first stating the ortho- 
dox doctrine, and then the modification or dilution which would 
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make it acceptable to the Unitarian mind. No wonder that by 
this method the affirmations appear to be “ pale negations,” and 
we have not so much the frank expression of a living faith as a 
parody on an outgrown creed. The attempt to supply a formal 
counterpart of a system which has really been given up arises 
from the assumption that one has no right to deny any article of 
faith without immediately putting something in its place that 
looks like it. This method, while it may make the transition more 
easy, fails to do justice to the original force and vital enthusiasm 
of the Liberal movement. 

To attempt to tell what Liberal Christians are thinking about 
the peculiar problems of scholastic theology is a waste of time. 
The fact is that they are not thinking about them at all. To fol- 
low these lines of speculation, in the hope of coming to new con- 
clusions, is to trace the dry river channels where once the stream 
flowed. The distinctive thing is, not that heretical answers are 
given to the questions of the church catechism, but that many of 
these questions are no longer asked, while the mind is turned to 
another set of problems. 

Every movement that has a life of its own begins with an ideal 
that has appealed to some prepared minds. Here is the germ to 
be developed. Life comes before the consciousness of life. The 
religion already exists before the need ‘is felt of any theology, 
which is but the attempt to justify to the intellect what is al- 
ready dominant in the heart. So in the New Testament we find 
that before the disciples were called Christians, or had definitely 
formulated their opinions, they spoke of the new spiritual im- 
pulse to which they yielded as “the way.” All that they were 
conscious of was that they had found a certain way of life; it 
was a new departure to which they were committed. At first 
they tried to define it by the rabbinical formule, but the, virile 
intelligence of Paul soon discovered that these were inadequate, 
and they were therefore relegated to the list of “ vain disputa- 
tions.” 

In like manner Liberal Christianity is yet in its formative state. 
It is confessedly only an experiment, but it is an experiment 
which many persons think well worth trying. It is a way by 
which to live the religious life and cultivate the religious affec- 
tions in an atmosphere of free thought. Judged by the standards 
of technical theology, it is yet formless, but it is conscious of life ; 
and life is the great organizer. Already what has been vague is 
growing definite. 
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Channing still remains the best exponent of the central idea 
of Liberal Christianity. In a letter written in 1840 he says: 
** You wish to know the history of my mind. . . . My inquiries 
grew out of the shock given to my moral nature by the popular 
system of faith prevailing around me in my early youth. All my 
convictions of justice and goodness revolted against the merciless 
doctrines then commonly taught. I went to the Scriptures, and 
the blessed light gradually dawned upon me from the word of 
God. . . . I soon learned that the great end for which Christ 
came into the world was, not to deliver us from punishment, but 
from that which deserves punishment, — from moral evil. . . . I 
soon learned that Heaven and Hell belong to the mind, that the 
fire and worm have their seat in the soul. . . . In other words, I 
learned that Christianity is eminently a spiritual system, that we 
understand its words only when we interpret them according to 
this principle. I felt that God gives strength and light to every 
man who labors in earnest to overcome evil, to press forward to 
that perfection which is the only Heaven.” 

The method Channing recommends is not that of authority, 
but that of experiment. To his mind, the suspense of judg- 
ment does not imply an “ eclipse of faith.” ‘ Be not anxious to 
make up your mind in a moment. Be assured that God cannot 
demand of you assent to that which shocks your best feelings. 
Inquire as you have opportunity. Seek light from above. Espe- 
cially be faithful to your convictions of duty ; live up to the light 
you already have ; and I am confident that your difficulties, so far 
as they are mental, will give way.” 

Here we have the ideal of Liberal Christianity ; it is the at- 
tempt at a synthesis of Christianity and free thought. Strictly 
speaking, there is nothing original in Channing’s words. Soa 
philosopher in any age might speak to a disciple. Yet one can- 
not agree with Matthew Arnold when he writes of “ the works 
of Dr. Channing, the last word of religious philosophy in a land 
where superiorities are discountenanced ; the flower of moral and 
intellectual mediocrity.” Channing deals with the common ele- 
ments in religion, but he is not commonplace. There is in him 
an intensity of conviction and a loftiness of purpose which make 
his place secure. The important thing, and that which gives dis- 
tinction to his words, is that he speaks, not as a philosopher, but 
as a religious leader. He speaks in the name of religion, in the 
name of Christianity. Christianity had been identified with am- 
bitious ecclesiasticism, and with a body of divinity insoluble to 
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reason. Channing declares his loyalty to Christianity, but only 
because he believes it to be spiritual in its nature. He does not 
propose a new dogniatic system, but he believes that the pure 
heart and the true conscience can get along, if need be, without 
such a system. The emphasis is placed, not upon the acceptance 
of any specific opinion, but upon submission to spiritual culture, 
and upon the exercise of moral insight. The integrity of the 
intellect must be preserved at all hazards. Faith is not treated 
as a thing by itself with magic power to save ; it is only esteemed 
in so far as it isan index of character. What a man believes is 
important only as showing what he is. 

It is evident that many questions, which before had seemed im- 
portant, become irrelevant to one who holds this point of view. 
To the churchman, everything is essential to religion which is 
essential to a strong and symmetrical ecclesiastical organization. 
To the dogmatic theologian, everything is essential which is essen- 
tial to the integrity of a logical scheme of the universe. Toa 
mind like that of Channing, only that is essential which is essen- 
tial to the development of spiritual manhood. “ The righteous 
shall live by his faith.” The necessary faith is that which forms 
the life element of righteousness, that which the righteous man 
needs to inspire and sustain him in his endeavors. 

It might seem that, in thus putting the emphasis on the moral 
and spiritual elements, we enter upon such extremely simple con- 
ceptions that there is no work left for the intellect to perform. I 
must confess that Matthew Arnold’s judgment, which seems to 
me unjust in regard to Channing himself, may rightly apply to 
many of his disciples. In their excessive desire to keep to what 
they conceive to be “ the simplicity of Christ,” and to steer clear 
of all controverted topics, they have reduced religion to a repeti- 
tion of innocuous platitudes. This is but a barren simplicity. 

But there is no necessity for this, and it does not indicate the 
necessary result of Channing’s method, but only an arrested devel- 
opment. The simple postulates of natural piety bring us face to 
face with all manner of complexities, and with problems which 
task the intellect the moment we try to apply them in actual life. 
When one attempts to verify the beatitudes, he is confronted 
with the questions 

Of fate and will, of want and right, 


Of man to come, of human life, 
Of death and fortune, growth and strife. 


The attempts to realize their own spiritual ideal have brought the 
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Liberal churches of America to the consideration of questions his- 
torical, theological, and social. 

The historical question which has caused the most discussion 
has been that of the true relation of the free and rational piety 
which Channing and Ballou believed in to historie Christianity. 

In the Universalist body this question has only recently as- 
sumed any importance, but among Unitarians it has caused not 
a little controversy, and the discussion has passed through sev- 
eral phases. 

In the first stage, the claim for the Christian name was a claim 
for recognition. To the early Unitarians of New England, Chris- 
tianity and religion were synonymous terms. Other religious 
systems were not objects of serious study, but only clouds dimly 
discerned on the horizon’s edge. The Liberal party claimed that, 
by eliminating the accretions of Greek philosophy and barbarian 
superstition, it was possible to reproduce the purity of the apos- 
tolic church. As a relic of this period, the American Unitarian 
Association has on its shelves a tract entitled “The Apostle Peter 
a Unitarian.” By discarding ‘“ man-made creeds,” and faithfully 
adhering to the New Testament, it was thought possible to repro- 
duce in the nineteenth century the faith of the first. The phrase 
“ pure Christianity,” while susceptible of a larger meaning, has 
undoubtedly been used by many Unitarians to describe a deposit 
of faith, lost for many centuries, to be rediscovered by modern 
Liberalism. 

Two new forces entering the field made this position untenable. 
One was Biblical Criticism, and the other was the comparative 
study of the great world-religions. The effect of historical criti- 
cism applied to the New Testament was to discredit the assump- 
tion of the primitive perfection of Christianity. The critic found 
no spiritual Eden, free from superstition and misleading specula- 
tion, in the first century. The Apostle Peter was certainly not a 
Trinitarian, and would have been sorely perplexed over Calvin or 
Turretin, but he would have been no more at home in the atmos- 
phere of modern Liberalism. We of the nineteenth century can- 
not reproduce in ourselves all the enthusiasms and the anticipa- 
tions of a Jew who waited confidently for the heavens to open, 
and for the Messiah, whose footsteps he had followed on earth, to 
come in clouds of glory to judge the earth. If by “ pure Chris- 
tianity”” we mean the exact reproduction of the thought of the 
first group of disciples, we are seeking an impossibility. We do 
not know exactly what it was, and, if we did know it fully, we 
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should be unable to imitate it accurately ; moreover, if we could 
imitate it accurately, it would be only a curious anachronism. 
Each age must develop its own peculiar type of religion. 

The impartial study of other religious systems makes it evident 
that the ethical and spiritual elements which we find in Christian- 
ity are not its exclusive possession. They are found, in different 
degrees of purity, in all the great faiths of humanity. 

As a result of these considerations, many who had at first ear- 
nestly contended for the right to bear the Christian name began 
to feel that, after all, it was a limitation. In the Unitarian body 
this has been largely the line of cleavage between radical and 
conservative. The same essential faith has been held by both; 
but historic phrases, which to one party were full of broadest and 
most inspiring meaning, to the other had come to seem narrow 
and exclusive. Most of those who pleaded for some formal ac- 
knowledgment of the Lordship of Jesus had in mind no Messianic 
doctrine ; they would follow Jesus only because they believed that 
he led into the full freedom of the truth. On the other hand, 
those who would yield allegiance only to universal religion were 
ready to acknowledge that in the words and spirit of Jesus they 
found the best concrete illustration and the most inspiring sym- 
bol of universal religion. The “flesh and blood” were indeed 
linked “ unto a truth divine.” The differences were differences 
of approach to the same central facts. To one a free and spiritual 
religion was an inheritance, to the other it was a discovery ; no 
wonder that there was misunderstanding. 

This period of misunderstanding is rapidly passing away. The 
question, Does acceptance of the method and spirit of modern 
Liberalism take one necessarily outside Christianity ? which at one 
time threatened serious division, has lost much of its importance. 

To those brought up in the prevailing thought of the last gen- 
eration, this question had a definiteness that it no longer has. In 
religion as in botany there were hard-and-fast classifications. The 
idea of special creation and sweeping catastrophes ruled in his- 
tory. Atacertain time it was conceived that Christianity was 
created. It is either a good or an evil thing, and it is to be 
accepted or rejected in aclear-cut fashion. Those who are not 
satisfied with it have the privilege of creating a new religion. 
Timid piety trembled over the possibility of all that was most 
sacred being destroyed, and was prepared to defend the faith once 
delivered to the saints. More daring spirits accepted the chal- 
lenge, and, having demonstrated to their own satisfaction the 
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futility of the historic faith, were ready to issue the prospectus of 
a new, rational and universal religion. 

To-day, both this purblind conservatism and this iconoclastic 
radicalism have been superseded by a temper of mind which is the 
result of the application of the idea of evolution to religion. The 
classifications which are used no longer have the appearance of 
finality. The genetic connection comes to be more important than 
the formal definition. In tracing the genesis of things, new rela- 
tionships are discovered and a more vital continuity. It is seen 
that the “ world-soul knows his own affair,” and does not leave his 
choicest works to the caprice of individuals. The great events 
come unheralded. It is not as if one man said, *“ Go to, I will 
invent a religion ;” and another man said, “I will destroy it.” 
It is not given to churgh councils to define a faith; the faith 
grows in the hearts of multitudes according to its own laws. 

The historic faiths come, when thus considered, to have a dignity 
and an importance which they never had before. Like all liv- 
ing things, they have a principle of identity while at the same 
time they have a capacity for variation. Their continual existence 
is not, as their ignorant adherents proclaim, because they re- 
main the same, but they endure because of their adaptability to 
new conditions. Accordingly the question whether one who has 
broken with the formal creeds of eo a but who yet rev- 
erences the purest traditions of Christian history, and who yields 
to the charm of the gospel story and seeks to realize its ideal, is 
a Christian, is not a matter that causes anxious thought. No 
name is worth quarreling about. Religion is a larger term than 
Christianity, which is only one of the historic manifestations of 
religion. There are many forms of expression, as there are many 
languages among men. All languages have worthy meanings to 
those who understand them, and we are learning to be ashamed 
of the provincialism that calls a foreign tongue a jargon simply 
because it happens to be unintelligible to us. 

We have, however, learned that language also is a growth, not 
an invention. If institutions are not inflexible, neither are words. 
The present tendency among Liberal Christians is not to look 
for the introduction of some spiritual Volapiik which with artifi- 
cial universality shall take the place of the historic languages of 
the soul. They rather expect to see these languages grow; the 
‘“‘ words that have drawn transcendent meanings up from the best 
passion of all bygone times” shall yet gain new meanings, and be 
enriched by still finer associations. When a phrase is dead it is 
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time to discard it, but so long as it is alive, let it grow! There 
is not so much the expectation that a universal religion is about 
to be elaborated as a realization that religion is universal. This 
universality is not perceived in the destruction of that which is 
local; it manifests itself through all the variety of local color and 
personal experience. The power of the sea is in each wave, the 
qualities of humanity are in each man. Faiths that begin in nar- 
rowness have a tendency, when allowed freedom, to develop into 
the sphere of universal ideas and sympathies. The Liberal Chris- 
tian, acknowledging this tendency in other religions and rejoicing 
in it, sees it also in that religion which is his by inheritance. The 
language of Christianity is not the only way of expressing spir- 
itual realities, but it is one way, and he understands it. It his 
mother tongue. He finds it flexible and copious. So long as he 
can express his highest thoughts in its familiar terms, he will do 
so. When he finds any of them becoming but quaint survivals, 
without real significance, he will quietly let them go. 

The Liberal Christian believes, first of all, in religion as a faci in 
universal human experience, and as an elemental force in human 
development. Believing in the universal, he sympathizes with its 
special manifestations. Among these special manifestations, he 
finds peculiar inspiration in Christianity. Christianity to him is 
not merely the survival of the ideas of the first disciples. It has 
already assimilated many elements, and is destined to assimilate 
many more. It has felt “ the influence sweet of Athens and of 
Rome, and old Judea’s gift of secret fire.” It has responded to 
“slow-sure Britain’s secular might, and the German’s inward 
sight ;” and now its pulse quickens with the abounding life of 
America. At‘its centre is enshrined a type of humanity which 
in tenderness and grace has never been surpassed ; it is rich in 
memories ; it has a moral impulse which is not yet exhausted. 
Its attraction lies not in its dogmatic peculiarities, but in its un- 
fulfilled ideals. The tendency of present thought strengthens 
while it enlarges Channing’s thought of Christianity as a spiritual 
system. 

Dr. James Martineau describes the Liberal Christian position, 
with its frank though reluctant negation and its sober affirma- 
tion, when he says, at the close of his “ Seat of Authority in Reli- 
gion:” “As I look back on the foregoing discussions, a conclu- 
sion is forced upon me which I cannot dwell upon without pain 
and dismay ; viz., that Christianity, as defined and understood in 
all the churches which formulate it, has been mainly evolved from 
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what is transient and perishable in its sources; from what is un- 
historical in its traditions, mythological in its preconceptions, and 
misapprehended in the oracles of its prophets. . . . But, in turn- 
ing to the historical residue from these inquiries, I am brought to 
a further conclusion in which I rest with peace and hope ; viz., 
that Christianity, understood as the personal religion of Jesus 
Christ, stands clear of all perishable elements, and realizes the 
true relation between man and God.” 

When we turn to theology, properly so called, we must confess 
that the work of Liberal Christianity has been more largely nega- 
tive than positive. The great affirmations in regard to God have 
been made long ago. When we speak of infinite wisdom, infinite 
power, infinite love, we suggest conceptions to which nothing can 
be added. But with these great affirmations theologians have 
made other affirmations which largely nullify the sublime concep- 
tions. The contribution of Liberal Christianity has been its denial 
of the limitations to the thought of God. Infinite power, working 
through eternal law, does not need the transient miracle. Infinite 
wisdom is not consistent with the afterthought implied in formal 
schemes of salvation. Infinite goodness has no place for a hope- 
less hell. 

Liberal Christianity has been especially fruitful in ethical erit- 
icism of theological conceptions. Channing gives the key-note 
in the words which I have already quoted: “ Be assured that God 
cannot demand assent to what shocks your best feelings.” In the 
revolt against Calvinism the appeal was not so much to the 
understanding as to the conscience. It was essentially a moral 
argument. From all that was harsh and cruel, escape was found 
in the faith of Jesus that God is our Father. But it must be con- 
fessed that, in the development of the thought of the fatherhood 
of God, the Liberal Christian has often fallen into an anthro- 
pomorphism more undisguised than that of the creed which he 
rejected. The Calvinist had room for the harsher facts of exist- 
ence ; his doctrine of the divine decrees familiarized him with the 
idea of a law fixed and unyielding. The preaching of Liberal 
Christianity, by applying the law of the household to the universe, 
has often been characterized by a too easy optimism. God is so 
good that there is nothing for us to fear, and nothing for us to 
do. The dwellers in this paradise of sentimental piety have been 
driven out by the scientific spirit. It has revealed what Hux- 
ley called the “Calvinism of Nature.” The element of struggle 
comes back, and the pressure of necessity is again felt. Optim- 
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ism we may still have, but an easy optimism is henceforth impos- 
sible. The best is seen to be, not a gift, but an achievement. 

The faith in the personality of God is in our day undergoing 
severe criticism. There are three general positions in regard to 
Theistic faith. The first is that of those who accept the categories 
of human personality as furnishing sufficient definitions of the 
one power of the universe. When it is said that God is a person, 
it is assumed that we understand what personality is. This faith 
therefore is distinct and dogmatic. The second is the attitude of 
those who look upon personality as a limitation, and therefore 
refuse thus to limit the Power which forever must transcend our 
understanding. But there is a third point of view. There are 
those to whom personality itself is an unfathomable mystery. In 
the “ abysmal deeps of personality” they do not find a definition 
nor an explanation of the universal power. What they do find 
is the most awe-inspiring and inscrutable manifestation of that 
power. The good man, conscious of himself, devoted to right- 
eousness, aspiring to perfection, is not the only manifestation of 
that power, but he is the highest we know. God must be more 
than this, but we cannot beliéve that He is less. 

Man is no longer studied as a being apart from nature ; all that 
he is and does must be within the realm of natural law. Now it 
is evident that, when we look upon consciousness, will and the 
affections as being as much parts of the cosmic order as light, or 
electricity, our idea of that order must be enlarged and elevated. 
We had treated it as the domain of blind force, but out of it 
come life, consciousness, purpose. If all things are within the 
realm of law, then there are laws which have produced the mo- 
ther’s love, the saint’s purity of heart, and the martyr’s sacrifice. 
We cannot condemn the universe as unethical when the conscience 
that condemns is itself a result of the universal tendency. , If the 
human soul is a part of nature, it becomes at once the most signi- 
ficant part. It throws its light back on all the processes by which 
it has come to be. If man is not an accident, then he is an in- 
terpreter of nature, and the most perfect manhood becomes su- 
premely interpretative. 

In every form of religion we must use symbols. What is known 
must be used to suggest what transcends knowledge. The very 
conception of the Infinite forbids its adequate representation. 
But the symbols drawn from personality have wider scope and 
greater suggestiveness than any other. When the poet declares 
that he would know what God is, if he could know the flower in 
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the crannied wall, “ root and all, all in all,” he is not saying that 
he conceives of God as a “non-natural and magnified ” flower. 
So the affirmation in regard to the soul is not that we know all 
about it and therefore all about God, who is like it, only greater. 
We do not know all about it, but could we know it,“ root and 
all,” we would know what God is, for the human life is rooted in 
the Divine. The mystery in which we dwell is a mystery not 
only of physical but also of psychical power. There is not only 
a material but also a spiritual infinitude. 

As the attempt to realize their ideal has brought to the Liberal 
Christian churches historical and theological questions, so it has 
brought social questions. I must confine myself to one point, — 
the conception of the function of the church in society. The 
pioneers of religious Liberalism in America were inclined to under- 
value the church. As reformers they appealed to the few who 
were prepared for their message, and they were inclined to make 
a virtue of the necessity of their position. The religious institu- 
tion was treated as if it were the prison-house of the religious 
spirit. 

A reaction is now apparent from this extreme individualism. 
Sociological studies have shifted the centre of interest from the 
destiny of the individual to the destiny of the race. Personal 
liberty no longer fills the whole horizon of thought, but there is 
an earnest study of the conditions of corporate well-being. The 
institution can no longer be treated as merely the old clothes of 
the idea, and a misfit at that. The institution is the living gar- 
ment of the idea. Ideas must be institutionalized in order to 
exert continuous influence over successive generations. 

Though born out of extremest Protestantism, the Liberal 
churches are beginning to feel the grandeur and strength of the 
Catholic ideal. They are ready to express their faith in the 
“ Holy Catholic Church,” though this is still, to them, an ideal 
suggested rather than realized by the historie Christian Church. 
The truly Catholic Church must be inclusive of all goodness ; it 
must be the natural expression of the spiritual solidarity of man- 
kind. It must be the organ through which the conscience of the 
community acts, and through which the soul of the community 
expresses itself. 

The present temper of the Liberal churches is not schismatic but 
Catholic. There is an earnest desire to economize the moral force 
of society, rather than to allow it to be frittered away in ambitious 
sectarian activities. There is an appreciation of the power which 
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would come with church union. This union, however, must be 
not on the basis of credal conformity, but must have intellectual 
liberty for its necessary condition. That fusion of organizations 
is premature which is brought about by a confusion of thought. 

The church union which is hoped for is that which Milton had 
in mind when he wrote: “To be still searching what we know 
not by what we know, still closing up truth with truth as we find 
it (for all her body is homogenal and proportional), — this is the 
golden rule in theology as well as in arithmetic, and makes the 
best harmony in a church, not the forced and outward union of 
cold and neutral and inwardly divided minds.” 

The Liberal Christian cherishes the hope of the great Puritan, 
that the divisions of Christendom are to give place to a generous 
cooperation of free spirits. “ A little generous prudence, a little 
forbearance of one another, and some grain of charity might win 
all these diligencies to join and unite into one general and bro- 
therly search after truth, could we forego this prelatical tradition 
of crowding free consciences and Christian liberties into canons 
and traditions of men.” 


SamuEL McCuorp CrRorTHErs. 
First ParisH, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





THE ABSENCE OF RELIGION IN SHAKESPEARE. 


WE are accustomed to think of the universality of Shakespeare 
as not the least of his glories. No other poet has given so many- 
sided an expression to human nature, or rendered so many pas- 
sions and moods with such an appropriate variety of style, senti- 
ment, and accent. If, therefore, we were asked to select one 
monument of human civilization that should survive to some 
future age, or be transported to another planet to bear witness to 
the inhabitants there of what we have been upon earth, we should 
probably choose the works of Shakespeare. In them we recog- 
nize the truest portrait and best memorial of man. Yet the arche- 
ologists of that future age, or the cosmographers of that other 
part of the heavens, after conscientious study of our Shakespear- 
ian autobiography, would misconceive our life in one important 
respect. They would hardly understand that man had had a 
religion. 


There are, indeed, numerous exclamations and invocations in 
VoL. V. — NO. 20. 45 
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Shakespeare which we, who have other means of information, 
know to be evidences of current religious ideas. Shakespeare 
adopts these, as he adopts the rest of his vocabulary, from the 
society about him. But he seldom or never gives them their origi- 
nal value. When Iago says “’sblood,” a commentator might add 
explanations which should involve the whole philosophy of Chris- 
tian devotion; but this Christian sentiment is not in Iago’s mind, 
nor in Shakespeare’s, any more than the virtues of Heracles and 
his twelve labors are in the mind of every slave and pander that 
cries “ hercule” in the pages of Plautus and Terence. Oaths are 
the fossils of piety. The geologist recognizes in them the relics 
of a once active devotion, but they are now only counters and 
pebbles tossed about in the unconscious play of expression. The 
lighter and more constant their use, the less their meaning. 

Only one degree more inward than this survival of a religious 
vocabulary ‘in: profane speech is the reference we often find in 
Shakespeare to religious institutions and traditions. There are 
monks, bishops and cardinals; there is even mention of saints, 
although none is ever presented to us in person. The clergy, if 
they have any wisdom, have an earthly one. Friar Lawrence 
culls his herbs like a more benevolent Medea; and Cardinal Wol- 
sey flings away ambition with a profoundly Pagan despair ; his 
robe and his integrity to heaven are cold comfort to him. Juliet 
goes to shrift to arrange her love affairs, and Ophelia should go 
te a nunnery to forget hers. Even the chastity of Isabella has 
little in it that would have been out of place in Iphigenia. The 
metaphysical Hamlet himself sees a “true ghost,” but so far re- 
verts to the positivism that underlies Shakespeare’s thinking as 
to speak:soon after of “that undiscovered country from whose 
bourn no traveler returns.” 

There are only two or three short passages in the plays, and 
one sonnet, in which true religious feeling seems to break forth. 
The most beautiful of these passages is that in “ Richard the 
Second,” which commemorates the death of Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk : — 


Many.a time hath banished Norfolk fought 
For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian field, 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black Pagans, Turks and Saracens; 
And, toiled with works of war, retired himself 
To Italy ; and there, at Venice, gave 

His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 
And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 
Under whose colors he had fought so long. 
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This is tender and noble, and full of an indescribable chivalry 
and pathos, yet even here we find the spirit of war rather than 
that of religion, and a deeper sense of Italy than of heaven. More 
unmixed is the piety of Henry the Fifth after the battle of Agin- 
court : — 

O God, thy arm was here ; 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 
Ascribe we all !— When, without stratagem, 
But in plain shock and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss, 
On one part and on the other ?— Take it, God, 
For it is none but thine. .. . 
Come, go we in procession to the village, 
And be it death proclaiméd through our host, 
To boast of this, or take that praise from God, 
Which is his only... . 

Do we all holy rites ; 

Let there be sung Non nobis and Te Deum. 


This passage is certainly a true expression of religious feeling, 
and just the kind that we might expect from a dramatist. Reli- 
gion appears here as a manifestation of human nature and as an 
expression of human passion. The passage, however, is not due 
to Shakespeare’s imagination, but is essentially historical: the 
poet has simply not rejected, as he usually does, the religious 
element in the situation he reproduces.! 


With this dramatic representation of piety we may couple an- 
other, of a more intimate kind, from the Sonnets : — 


Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fooled by these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge ? Is this thy body’s end ? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 


1 « And so aboute foure of the clocke in the afternoone, the Kynge when he. 
saw no apparaunce of enemies, caused the retreite to be blowen, and gather- 
ing his army togither, gave thankes to almightie god for so happy a victory, 
causing his prelates and chapleines to sing this psalm, Jn exitu Israell de 
Egipto, and commandyng every man to kneele downe on the grounde at this 
verse; Non nobis, domine, non nobis, sed nomini tuo da gloriam. Which done, 
he caused Te Deum, with certain anthems, to be song, giving laud & praise to 
god, and not boasting of his owne force or any humaine power.’’— HoLINsHED. 
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Buy terms divine by selling hours of dross, 
Within be fed, without be rich no more : 

Then shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And death once dead, there ’s no more dying then. 


This sonnet contains more than a natural religious emotion in- 
spired by a single event. It contains reflection, and expresses 
a feeling not merely dramatically proper but rationally just. <A 
mind that habitually ran into such thoughts would be philosophi- 
cally pious ; it would be spiritual. The Sonnets, as a whole, are 
spiritual; their passion is transmuted into discipline. Their love, 
which, whatever its nominal object, is hardly anything but love 
of beauty and youth in general, is made to triumph over time by 
a metaphysical transformation of the object into something eter- 
nal. At first this is the beauty of the race renewing itself by 
generation, then it is the description of beauty in the poet’s verse, 
and finally it is the immortal soul enriched by the contemplation 
of that beauty. This noble theme is the more impressively ren- 
dered by being contrasted with another, with a vulgar love that 
by its nature refuses to be so transformed and transmuted. “Two 
loves,” cries the poet, in a line that gives us the essence of the 
whole, ‘* Two loves I have, — of comfort, and despair.”’ 

In all this depth of experience, however, there is still wanting 
any religious image. The Sonnets are spiritual, but, with the 
doubtful exception of the one quoted above, they are not Chris- 
tian. And, of course, a poet of Shakespeare’s time could not have 
found any other mould than Christianity for his religion. In our 
day, with our wide and conscientious historical sympathies, it may 
be possible for us to find in other rites and doctrines than those 
of our ancestors an expression of some ultimate truth. But for 
Shakespeare, in the matter of religion, the choice lay between 
Christianity and nothing. He chose nothing; he chose to leave 
his heroes and himself in the presence of life and of death with 
no other philosophy than that which the profane world can sug- 
gest and understand. 

This positivism, we need hardly say, was not due to any gross- 
ness or sluggishness of his imagination. Shakespeare could be 
idealistic when he dreamed, as he could be spiritual when he re- 
flected. The spectacle of life did not pass before his eyes as a 
mere phantasmagoria. He seized upon its principles; he became 
wise. Nothing can exceed the ripeness of his seasoned judgment, 
or the occasional breadth, sadness and terseness of his reflection. 
The author of Hamlet could not be without metaphysical apti- 
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tude; Macbeth could not have been written without a sort of 
Sibylline inspiration, or the Sonnets without something of the Pla- 
tonic mind. It is all the more remarkable, therefore, that we 
should have to search through all the works of Shakespeare to find 
half a dozen passages that have as much as a religious sound, and 
that even these passages, upon examination, should prove not to 
be the expression of any deep religious conception. If Shake- 
speare had been without metaphysical capacity, or without moral 
maturity, we could have explained his strange insensibility to reli- 
gion; but as it is, we must marvel at his indifference and ask 
ourselves what can be the causes of it. For, even if we should not 
regard the absence of religion as an imperfection in his own 
thought, we must admit it to be an incompleteness in his por- 
trayal of the thought of others. Positivism may be a virtue in 
a philosopher, but it is a vice in a dramatist, who has to render 
those human passions to which the religious imagination has 
always given a larger meaning and a richer depth. 

Those greatest poets by whose side we are accustomed to put 
Shakespeare did not forego this advantage. They gave us man 
with his piety and the world with its gods. Homer is the chief 
repository of the Greek religion, and Dante the faithful interpre- 
ter of the Catholic. Nature would have been inconceivable to 
them without the supernatural, or man without the influence and 
companionship of the gods. These poets live in a cosmos. In 
their minds, as in the mind of their age, the fragments of expe- 
rience have fallen together into a perfect picture, like the bits of 
glass in a kaleidoscope. Their universe is a total. Reason and 
imagination have mastered it completely and peopled it. No 
chaos remains beyond, or, if it does, it is thought of with an in- 
voluntary shudder that soon passes into a healthy indifference. 
They have a theory of human life ; they see man in his relations, 
surrounded by a kindred universe in which he fills his allotted 
place. He knows the meaning and issue of his life, and does not 
voyage without a chart. 

Shakespeare’s world, on the contrary, is only the world of 
human society. The cosmos eludes him; he does not seem to 
feel the need of framing that idea. He depicts human life in all 
its richness and variety, but leaves that life without a setting, and 
consequently without a meaning. If we asked him to tell us what 
is the significance of the passions and beauty he had so vividly 
displayed, and what is the outcome of it all, he could hardly an- 
swer in any other words than those he puts into the mouth of 


Macbeth : — 
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To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Ont, out, brief candle ! 
Life ’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


How differently would Homer or Dante have answered that 
question! Their tragedy would have been illumined by a sense 
of the divinity of life and beauty, or by a sense of the sanctity of 
suffering and death. Their faith had enveloped the world of expe- 
rience in a world of imagination, in which the ideals of the reason, 
of the fancy, and of the heart had a natural expression. They 
had caught in the reality the hint of a lovelier fable, — a fable in 
which that reality was completed and idealized, and made at once 
vaster in its extent and more intelligible in its principle. They 
had, as it were, dramatized the universe, and endowed it with the 
tragic unities. In contrast with such a luminous philosophy and 
so well-digested an experience, the silence of Shakespeare and his 
philosophical incoherence have something in them that is still 
heathen ; something that makes us wonder whether the northern 
mind, even in him, did not remain morose and barbarous at its 
inmost core. 

But before we allow ourselves such hasty and general infer- 
ences, we may well stop to consider whether there is not some 
simpler answer to our question. An epic poet, we might say, 
naturally deals with cosmic themes. He needs supernatural ma- 
chinery because he depicts the movement of human affairs in their 
generality, as typified in the figures of heroes whose function it is 
to embody or to overcome elemental forces. Such a poet’s world 
is fabulous, because his inspiration is impersonal. But the dra- 
matist renders the concrete reality of life. He has no need of a 
superhuman setting for his pictures. Such a setting would destroy 
the vitality of his creations. His plots should involve only human 
actors and human motives: the dews ex machina has always been 
regarded as an interloper on his stage. The passions of man are 
his all-sufficient material ; he should weave his whole fabric out 
of them. 

To admit the truth of all this would not, however, solve our 
problem. The dramatist cannot be expected to put cosmogonies 
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on the boards. Miracle-plays become dramatic only when they 
become human. But the supernatural world, which the play- 
wright does not bring before the footlights, may exist neverthe- 
less in the minds of his characters and of his audience. [le may 
refer to it, appeal to it, and imply it, in the actions and in the 
sentiments he attributes to his heroes. And if the comparison of 
Shakespeare with Homer or Dante on the score of religious inspi- 
ration is invalidated by the fact that he is a dramatist while they 
are epic poets, a comparison may yet be instituted between Shake- 
speare and other dramatists, from which his singular insensibility 
to religion will as readily appear. 

Greek tragedy, as we know, is dominated by the idea of fate. - 
Even when the gods do not appear in person, or where the service 
or neglect of them is not the moving cause of the whole play, — as 
in the “* Bacchz ” and the “* Hippolytus ” of Euripides, — still the 
deep conviction of the limits and conditions of human happiness 
underlies the fable. The will of man fulfills the decrees of 

‘Heaven. The hero manifests a higher force than his own, both in 
success and in failure. The fates guide the willing and drag the 
unwilling. There is no such fragmentary view of life as we have 
in our romantic drama, where accidents make the meaningless 
happiness or unhappiness of a supersensitive adventurer. Life 
is seen whole, although in miniature. Its boundaries and its prin- 
ciples are studied more than its incidents. The human, there- 
fore, everywhere merges with the divine. Our mortality, being 
sharply defined and much insisted upon, draws the attention all 
the more to that eternity of nature and of law in which it is em- 
bosomed. Nor is the fact of superhuman control left for our 
reflection to discover; it is emphatically asserted in those oracles 
on which so much of the action commonly turns. 

When the Greek religion was eclipsed by the Christian, the 
ancient way of conceiving the ultrahuman relations of human life 
became obsolete. It was no longer possible to speak with sin- 
cerity of the oracles and gods, of Nemesis and"Yfps. Yet for a 
long time it was not possible to speak in any other terms. The 
new ideas were without artistic definition, and literature was para- 
lyzed. But in the course of ages, when the imagination had had 
time and opportunity to develop a Christian art and a Christian 
philosophy, the dramatic poets were ready to deal with the new 
themes. Only their readiness in this respect surpassed their 
ability, at least their ability to please those who had any memory 
of the ancient perfection of the arts. 
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The miracle-plays were the beginning. Their crudity was ex- 
treme and their levity of the frankest ; but they had still, like the 
Greek plays, a religious excuse and a religious background. They 
were not without dramatic power, but their offenses against taste 
and their demands upon faith were too great for them to survive 
the renaissance. Such plays as the “ Polyeucte” of Corneille and 
the “ Devocion de la Cruz” of Calderon, with other Spanish plays 
that might be mentioned, are examples of Christian dramas by 
poets of culture; but as a whole we must say that Christianity, 
while it succeeded in expressing itself in painting and in archi- 
tecture, failed to express itself in any adequate drama. Where 
Christianity was strong, the drama either disappeared or became 
secular; and it has never again dealt with cosmic themes success- 
fully, except in such hands as those of Goethe and Wagner, men 
who either neglected Christianity altogether or used it only as an 
incidental ornament, having, as they say, transcended it in their 
philosophy. 

The fact is, that art and reflection have never been able to unite 
perfectly the two elements of a civilization like ours, that draws 
its culture from one source and its religion from another. Mod- 
ern taste has ever been, and still is, largely exotic, largely a 
revolution in favor of something ancient or foreign. The more 
cultivated a period has been, the more wholly it has reverted 
to antiquity for its inspiration. The existence of that completer 
world has haunted all minds struggling for self-expression, and 
interfered, perhaps, with the natural development of their genius. 
The old art which they could not disregard distracted them from 
the new ideal, and prevented them from embodying this ideal out- 
wardly ; while the same ideal, retaining their inward allegiance, 
made their revivals of ancient forms artificial and incomplete. 
The strange itea could thus gain admittance that art was not 
called to deal with everything; that its sphere was the world of 
polite conventions. The serious and the sacred things of life were 
to be left unexpressed and inarticulate ; while the arts masquer- 
aded in the forms of a Pagan antiquity, to which a triviality was 
at the same time attributed which in fact it had not possessed. 
This unfortunate separation of experience and its artistic expres- 
sion betrayed itself in the inadequacy of what Was beautiful and 
the barbarism of what was sincere. 

When such are the usual conditions of artistic creation, we 
need not wonder that Shakespeare, a poet of the Renaissance, 
should have confined his representation of life to its secular as- 
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pects, and that his readers after him should rather have marveled 
at the variety of the things of which he showed an understanding 
than have taken note of the one thing he overlooked. To omit 
religion was after all to omit what was not felt to be congenial to 
a poet’s mind. The poet was to trace for us the passionate and 
romantic embroideries of life; he was to be artful and humane, 
and above all he was to be delightful. The beauty and charm of 
things had nothing any longer to do with those painful mysteries 
and contentions which made the temper of the pious so acrid and 
sad. In Shakespeare’s time and country, to be religious already 
began to mean to be Puritanical; and in the divorce between the 
fullness of life on the one hand and the depth and unity of faith 
on the other, there could be no doubt to which side a man of im- 
aginative instincts would attach himself. A world of passion and 
beauty without a meaning must seem to him more interesting and 
worthy than a world of empty principle and dogma, meagre, 
fanatical and false. It was beyond the power of synthesis of 
that age and nation to find a principle of all passion and a reli- 
gion of all life. 

This power of synthesis is indeed so difficult and rare that the 
attempt to gain it is sometimes condemned as too philosophical, 
and as tending to embarrass the critical eye and creative imagina- 
tion with futile theories. We might say, for instance, that the 
absence of religion in Shakespeare was a sign of his good sense ; 
that a healthy instinct kept his attention within the sublunary 
world ; and that he was in that respect superior to Homer and 
to Dante. For, while they allowed their wisdom to clothe itself 
in fanciful forms, he gave us his in its immediate truth, so that 
he embodies what they signified. The supernatural machinery 
of their poems was, we might say, an accidental incumbrance, a 
traditional means of expression, which they only half understood, 
and which made their representation of life indirect and partly 
unreal. Shakespeare, on the other hand, had reached his poeti- 
eal majority and independence. He rendered human experience 
no longer through symbols, but by direct imaginative representa- 
tion. What I have treated as a limitation in him would, then, 
appear as the maturity of his strength. 

There is always a class of minds in whom the spectacle of in- 
tellectual history produces a certain apathy of reason. They 
flatter themselves that they can escape defeat by not attempting 

‘the highest tasks. We need not here stop to discuss what value 
as truth philosophical synthesis may hope to attain, nor have we 
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to protest against the zsthetic preference for the sketch and the 
episode over a reasoned and unified rendering of life. Suffice it 
to say that the human race hitherto, whenever it has reached a 
phase of comparatively high development and freedom, has formed 
a conception of its place in nature, no less than of the contents 
of its life; and that this conception has been the occasion of 
religious sentiments and practices; and further, that every art, 
whether literary or plastic, has drawn its favorite themes from 
this religious sphere. The poetic imagination has not commonly 
stopped short of the philosophical in representing a superhuman 
environment of man. Shakespeare, however, is remarkable among 
the greater poets for being without a philosophy and without a 
religion. In his drama there is no fixed conception of any forces, 
natural or moral, dominating and transcending our mortal ener- 
gies. Whether this characteristic be regarded as a merit or as a 
defect, its presence cannot be denied. Those who think it wise 
or possible to refrain from searching for general principles, and 
are satisfied with the successive empirical appearance of things, 
without any faith in their rational continuity or completeness, 
may well see in Shakespeare their natural prophet. For he, too, 
has been satisfied with the successive description of various pas- 
sions and events. His world, like the earth before Columbus, 
extends in an indefinite plane which he is not tempted to explore. 

Those of us, however, who believe in cireumnavigation, and who 
think that both human reason and human imagination require a 
certain totality in our views, and who feel that the most important 
thing in life is the lesson of it, and its relation to its own ideal, — 
we can hardly find in Shakespeare all that the highest poet could 
give. Fullness is not necessarily wholeness, and the most profuse 
wealth of characterization seems still inadequate as a picture of 
experience, if this picture is not somehow seen from above and 
reduced to a dramatic unity, — to that unity of meaning that can 
suffuse its endless details with something of dignity, simplicity, 
and peace. This is the imaginative power found in several poets 
we have mentioned, — the power that gives certain passages in 
Lucretius also their sublimity, as it gives sublimity to many pas- 
sages in the Bible. 

For what is required for theoretic wholeness is not this or that 
system, but some system. Its value is not the value of truth, but 
that of victorious imagination. Unity of conception is an esthetic 
merit no less than a logical demand. A fine sense of the dignity 
and pathos of life cannot be attained unless we conceive somehow 
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its outcome and its relations. Without such a conception our 
emotions cannot be steadfast and enlightened. Without it the im- 
agination cannot fulfill its essential function or achieve its supreme 
success. Shakespeare himself, had it not been for the time and 
place in which he lived, when religion and imagination blocked 
rather than helped each other, would perhaps have allowed more 
of a cosmic background to appear behind his crowded scenes. If 
the Christian in him was not the real man, at least the Pagan 
would have spoken frankly. The material forces of nature, or their 
vague embodiment in some northern pantheon, would then have 
stood behind his heroes. The various movements of events would 
have appeared as incidents in a larger drama to which they had 
at least some symbolic relation. We should have been awed as 
well as saddened, and purified as well as pleased, by being made 
to feel the dependence of human accidents upon cosmic forces 
and their fated evolution. Then we should not have been able 
to say that Shakespeare was without a religion. For the effort of 
religion, says Goethe, is to adjust us to the inevitable; each reli- 
gion in its way strives to bring about this consummation. 


G. SANTAYANA. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND BISHOP BUTLER! 


I wriTE with the echoes of a magic voice ringing in my ears. 
It is but a few hours since I listened spell-bound to the accents 
of the greatest living statesman and orator of British nationality. 
I see before me now the stately figure and the speaking coun- 
tenance of William Ewart Gladstone. I note the pallor of his 
face, the drooping of his eyelids, the heavy hands leaning on his 
staff in repose ; and then I see him, as he rises to address his coun- 
trymen and the world, filled as by a divine fire, the color mantling 
to the cheek, the eye flashing with the light of genius, the “ elo- 
quent arms ” weaving a mystic garment for his oratory, while the 


11. The Works of Joseph Butler, D. C. L., sometime Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham, divided into sections, with sectional headings, an index to each volume, 
and some occasional notes; also prefatory matter. Edited by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Two Vols. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1896. 

2. Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone. New York: Macmillan and Co. London: Henry Frowde. 
1896. 
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deep bass notes fall as the solemn music of an organ on the eager 
ears of the mighty throng. He is pleading for mercy to an out- 
raged people, for a recognition of national obligations, for courage 
and for conscience in a tremendous crisis; and all his pleading 
is sustained on the wings of an incomparable eloquence, knit 
together by vast and extended knowledge, and enforced with 
such virile grasp of the conditions of the problem with which he 
deals as carries conviction to every mind. The words from the 
revised version of the Psalms print themselves on my heart as 
enthralled I gaze and listen: “ Thou hast made him but little 
lower than God, and crownest him with glory and honor.” 

Such is the patriot, the politician, the statesman. Did ever 
the world present so strange a contrast as that between the states- 
man and the theologian? Mr. Gladstone seems as one whose 
mind is built in water-tight compartments. In most of us there 
is intercommunication between the departments of our thinking. 
The trend of our minds in questions social and political is not 
without its influence on our theological and philosophical thoughts. 
The character of our thinking on abstract themes recurs in our 
thinking on practical problems. Our mental constitution is such, 
if we are thinkers at all, that there is some unity of method and 
of principle over the whole range of our subject-matter. Convic- 
tion in different fields is determined by our mental constitution. 
As Professor Owen reconstructed the ichthyosaurus or the orni- 
thorynchus from a tooth or a bone, so in the case of a consistently 
built mind the observer may largely forecast a man’s opinions on 
things in general from a specimen dealing with something in 
particular. 

Not so with Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone political and Mr. 
Gladstone theological seem to present unconnected individualities. 
Mr. Gladstone the statesman is a broad and frank thinker, a 
passionate lover of freedom, an ardent apostle of progress. No 
ancient formula has sway for him unless it stand the test of the 
disintegrating criticism of the modern day. Wherever the weight 
of unjust authority presses upon human lives, his is the hand out- 
stretched to remove the tyranny. Authority must make good its 
claim by exhibiting communities profited by its exercise, or else 
it must be broken down. Sympathy with all generous aspiration, 
all forward pressure, all modern enfranchisement, — this is the 
dominant mark of the great statesman whose fame will stand 


linked in history with the names of Naples, Bulgaria, Ireland, 
America. 
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But Mr. Gladstone the theologian, — what of him? He is a 
thinker only along prescribed lines. He is cautious, conserva- 
tive, timid; versed in ecclesiastical treatises, pronouncements by 
Rome and by Lambeth; a very cyclopedia of the Anglicanism of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but of the New Learn- 
ing and the New Thinking of our own day distrustful, suspi- 
cious; of biblical criticism and comparative theology singularly 
ignorant ; regarding all scholarship which traverses the lines 
ecclesiastically laid down as “ negative” and “ destructive ;”’ inca- 
pable of sympathetic comprehension of that great relaying of the 
foundations of religious authority, and reconstruction of religious 
thought, which have been begun in the century now closing and 
shall be continued, to the unspeakable blessing of mankind, in 
the century about to dawn. 

I record this singular contrast without a shadow of disrespect. 
While my own allegiance goes to the thinker whose passion it is 
to assimilate new reaches of knowledge to the religious life, 
whose eyes and heart are ever open to the new light which streams 
upon the world, I regard with unfeigned interest the incarnation 
of seventeenth century Anglicanism in one of the most command- 
ing figures of our own time. My desire solely is to point out the 
unique psychological phenomenon presented by the union of two 
vividly contrasted types in one distinguished personality. 

Nor again am I unconscious of the large and accurate learning, 
or of the very considerable philosophical subtlety, displayed by 
Mr. Gladstone in his “Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop 
Butler,” the volume which is the main occasion of the present 
article. It will be my duty to express dissent from many opin- 
ions and many propositions which Mr. Gladstone has laid down. 
But I would pay a tribute to the learning and the acumen which 
these pages not unfrequently illustrate. It is indeed an impres- 
sive spectacle that is presented to us,— a veteran statesman, who 
has fought in the van for the progress of the nations, now in 
extreme old age withdrawn from the counsels of cabinets and the 
conflicts of senates, and devoting the closing years of his nintn 
decade to the philosophical and religious service of his country. 
He returns to the discipleship of his youth. As in the beginning 
of the century he found in Bishop Butler the great master of 
religious thinking of the English type, so he finds still at its 
close ; and he presents the English-reading peoples, first, with the 
works of the master arranged and edited in a fashion best caleu- 
lated to invite and allure to perusal, and then adds, mainly from 
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the literary activity of his old age, but partly from that of his 
middle life, and even of his youth, a rich treasury of comment 
and expansion from the stores of his own philosophical thought 
and religious devotion. 

But the work itself must be examined and appraised on its 
own merits, and apart alike from our reverence for the noble 
character of the author, and from our vehement dissent from his 
ecclesiastical position. 

No reader in any way abreast of the best theological and crit- 
ical literature of our day can fail, I think, to be astonished at the 
atmosphere in which Gladstone the theologian lives and moves 
and has his being. We have many able writers of the orthodox 
school who vigorously combat the alleged results of recent in- 
quiries in the spheres of comparative theology, biblical criticism, 
and the philosophy of religion. We have a still larger supply of 
dull, stupid, and ignorant writers who entirely ignore all such 
inquiries and their results. But we should have to search far 
and wide to find another essayist so able and so brilliant who 
so absolutely ignores everything that has been done in the last 
hundred years in so many fields. The intellectual atmosphere 
which Mr. Gladstone breathes may be indicated by a few cita- 
tions. At page 65 of the “ Studies” (it is the smaller edition 
that lies before me), he says that the notion that the conscience 
and affections have grown out of the effort to live, instead of 
being “planted” in us by the Author of nature, is “simply 
putting a non-theistic in the place of a theistic theory,” — thus 
_ placidly handing over the whole doctrine of evolution to the non- 
theist. At page 119 he claims that the body is part of the true 
being of the man, because St. Paul bids us present our bodies to 
God as a reasonable service, and prays that our whole spirit and 
soul and body may be preserved blameless unto the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and because in the Apostles’ Creed “ we 
declare our belief in the resurrection of the body.” Mr. Glad- 
stone is an absolute scripturalist and an absolute creedist. An 
assertion in Old or New Testament, or in the Apostles’ or Nicene 
Creeds, overrides all adverse evidence, and is final and without 
appeal. It is altogether outside the compass of his thought that 
Israel was ever without the full revelation of the unity of God. 
That doctrine was “a pure and profound conception ingrained in 
the heart and mind of the race;” “tested, too, by the servitude 
in Egypt on the one hand, and by the signal events of the great 
deliverance on the other” (p. 167). Israel’s faith in the special 
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relation of God to their race was “sustained by the powerful 
threefold combination of a ritual divinely ordered and privileged, 
of miracle, and of prophecy.” In discussing the problem of the 
future life, Mr. Gladstone observes (p. 179): “It is not one 
but two future lives with which we have to deal, — the one which 
precedes the Day of Judgment, and the other which follows it 
and reaches out into the infinite.” At page 185 we are told that 
“circumspect minds” will eschew the attempt to build out of 
* philosophy ” buttresses for the “ Christian faith;” and at page 
198 we are warned beyond all things to be on our guard against 
“the entrance into the precinct of Christian doctrine, either 
without authority or by an abuse of authority, of philosophical 
speculations disguised as truths of Divine Revelation.” Philo- 
sophy — that is, Reason — being thus ruled out of court as 
against Authority, — that is, Text or Creed,— Mr. Gladstone 
has of course no difficulty in stating, concerning the doctrine of 
the Trinity, that the Church long since finally decided it, and 
so “the question has been a settled one from that day to this 
(p. 197). The question of the existence of devil or devils is de- 
cided out of hand on the authority of Scripture, where “ we are at 
once supplied with a cloud of testimonies to the destructive energy 
of him or them whose name is Legion.” The Apostles’ Creed 
our author regards as very early completed, and “soon ” supreme 
throughout the entire West, and as therefore throughout com- 
posed of matter “clearly of obligatory belief.” On the allega- 
tion in 1 Peter iii. 19, 20, that “our Lord preached to certain 
disembodied spirits,’ Mr. Gladstone founds far-reaching specu- 
lations (p. 262) without apparently the slightest apprehension 
that he may be building on thin ice. Of the singularly eighteenth- 
century attitude of Mr. Gladstone towards miracles, it will per- 
haps be well to speak further later on. But it is really extraor- 
dinary to find so great a man still appealing (p. 317) to miracles 
as evidence of the truth of Christianity, at a season when all 
open minds have decided that miracles themselves are the least 
credible element in the records of Christianity, and that if Chris- 
tianity is to be believed at all, it must be, not by their aid, but in 
despite of them. 

Now it would be altogether out of place to occupy the pages of 
the New Wor Lp with arguments to prove that the doctrine of 
evolution, even as applied to the growth of the affections and the 
conscience, contains no anti-theistic implication ; or that the rela- 
tion of the body to the soul cannot be determined on the authority 
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either of Paul or of the Apostles’ Creed ; or that the revelation of 
the unity of God to the mind of Israel was a process extending 
through many centuries ; or that the “divinely ordered ritual ” 
of Israel was long posterior to the date at which Mr. Gladstone 
supposes it to have “sustained” the faith in the unity of God : 
or that the bisection of the future life by “the Day of Judgment ” 
is an idol of the imagination ; or that it is by no means uncircum- 
spect to bring your faith into line with your philosophy ; or that 
the doctrine of the Trinity, whether true or untrue, cannot stand 
above challenge by right of ecclesiastical pronouncement ; or that 
the tremendous hypothesis of a personal prince of evil served by a 
legion of myrmidons cannot rest secure on the Christian Gospels ; 
or that the Apostles’ Creed was the slow growth of centuries; or 
that “ obligatory belief” can be created by neither text nor canon, 
but only by the voice of God in reason and in conscience. Each 
of these positions is either the commonplace of modern religious 
thought, or the immediate outcome of methods of inquiry now 
adopted by every competent scholar or thinker. The man who 
stands outside them would, in an ordinary way, place himself 
outside the freemasonry of the well-informed; and it is only 
the transcendent command of Mr. Gladstone over our veneration 
through other channels that enables a volume charged with an in- 
tellectual atmosphere such as this to take its place among works 
demanding respectful appreciation in an organ of liberal scholar- 
ship and progressive thought. I therefore simply note these char- 
acteristics and pass on. 

Even the ethical standpoint of our author seems to be unfavor- 
ably affected by the ecclesiasticism in which he is immured. I 
hardly know, indeed, whether to set it down to ethical or to in- 
tellectual ineptitude that Mr. Gladstone so absolutely conjoins 
the doctrinal and the moral elements in Christianity. Extracting 
from the New Testament the full catalogue of orthodox dogmas, 
he is unwilling to allow us to accept the moral teachings of Christ 
unless we accept these as well. He declares that they are “ in- 
separably associated,” and “rest upon the testimony of precisely 
the same witnesses” (p. 358). Thus in a sentence he overthrows 
the whole intuitive evidence of morals. When the pure and lofty 
ethical utterances of Jesus fall on our ears, it is not because they 
quicken in us a glad response, and find in our own breasts their 
verification and corroboration, that we are to believethem. They 
have but the same authority as the sundry members of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s theology, — the authority, that is, of their supposed corre- 
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spondence to the supposed proclamations of the supposed infalli- 
ble interpreters of God. We have no right, it would seem, to 
take to our hearts and consciences the ethical inspiration of the 
Sermon on the Mount unless we take with it all the theological 
dogmas which Mr. Gladstone believes the New Testament to 
teach. 

Mr. Gladstone appears to believe that hesitancy to accept the 
orthodox scheme of theology arises not from “ the darkness of the 
understanding,” but from “ the perversion of the will.” “ Dark- 
ened,” says he (p. 25), “ without doubt the understanding is, but 
darkened by those fumes of passion which rise so densely from 
the furnace of our desires.” Under the influence of the ancient 
legend, he depreciates that thirst for truth which is among the no- 
blest ethical endowments of our race. “If'we proceed from the 
narrative of Genesis, it was not for want of knowledge that man- 
kind fell from a peaceful into a troubled existence, but from the 
unauthorized and premature pursuit of it” (p. 26). The almost 
inspired denouncer of Turkish massacres actually apologizes for 
the ferocities of conquering Israel, on the plea that the task of 
massacre in Canaan fell to the lot of Israel by direct “ devolu- 
tion” from the Almighty, and he suggests that such acts were 
**made moral, and even obligatory” by this divine authority 
(p. 40). 

The whole condition of humanity is, in Mr. Gladstone’s view, 
a gloomy one; for he finds the weight of New Testament author- 
ity to enforce the doctrine that the world is “ under the dominion 
of the Evil One” (p. 62). But it is in the irritation which the 
doctrine of Universalism kindles in him that we see most clearly 
how his inveterate scripturalism deflects his ethical standard. 
Instead of blessing the Larger Hope, he rates it soundly. “ The 
eternal punishment of the wicked in general,” he says (p. 193), 
“for the sins of a life not finite only, but brief, is thought by 
some to present an aspect of great severity.” With such a no- 
tion he has no spark of sympathy, but rather rebukes the tender 
pity which inspires it for entering into judgment against God. 
What the Bible says God does, He does ; and what God does is 
right, however it may offend our ethical prejudices. We are not 
called to vindicate the ways of God, but to submit to them, what- 
ever they may be, and acknowledge their perfection. If we try 
to escape the awful doctrine of hell which the Church has preached, 
we are guilty of undue “ fastidiousness,” and “ the result in prac- 


tice is that we seem to call the Almighty to account, and under- 
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take, on the foundation of our own judgment, to determine what 
He can or cannot do, because we have concluded that He ought 
or ought not” (p. 201). Under this head Tennyson receives 
something very like a reprimand ; and even a Church of England 
man in so good repute of orthodoxy as Dr. Salmon gets a caution. 
That learned divine expressed the charitable trust that, even if 
late in life there be “a tremulous inclination of the soul to God,” 
“it will be recognized of the Judge,” and in the new life grow to 
more. But Mr. Gladstone wants to know whence he derives “au- 
thority ” for “a proposition so wide” (p. 207). Indeed, “the 
speculation of Origen in favor of universal restoration” has en- 
listed “* a suborned witness on its behalf” no other than “ the 
world of to-day,” with its wealth, its materialism, and its lack of 
faith, and has been much favored, too, by “the carnal spirit of 
division”’ prevalent among Christians (p. 219). Universalism 
is largely “ the offspring of impatience in combination with de- 
spair,” and Mr. Gladstone can only speak of it “in terms of re- 
pugnance” (p. 220). What Universalism does is “to emascu- 
late all the sanctions of religion, and to give wickedness, already 
under too feeble a restraint, a new range of license” (p. 223). 

Mr. Gladstone, for his own part, not only condemns all such 
speculations as those which deem it incumbent on a Father’s love 
to win all his children at the last to the universal home, but has 
misgivings whether, even in speculating at all on the future fate 
of souls, he may not be wanting in Christian “ cireumspection,” 
though he cherishes the hope that his errors are not “ wanton or 
contumacious” (p. 255); and he finally suggests that it is wholly 
futile to seek relief from the pressure of the problem by means 
of “any scheme for dealing with the future condition of unright- 
eous men alone,” since “ there is still before us the presence of per- 
petual evil in the fallen angels, inhabitants of God’s universe” 
(p. 263). 

In his “Summary of Theses on a Future Life” Mr. Gladstone 
declares that “the fact which seems in limine to condemn Uni- 
versalism is its flagrant contradiction to the declarations of our 
Lord, such as that there is a sin against the Holy Ghost which 
shall never be forgiven, either in this world or in the world to 
come; and especially that there has been in the world a soul for 
which it had been preferable never to have been born” (p. 264). 
This specimen of hard and dry literalism is a fair sample of Mr. 
Gladstone’s New Testament exegesis. 

Are we not, then, compelled to acknowledge that not only the 
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intellectual but even the ethical atmosphere in which Mr. Glad- 
stone moves is defective? The moral atmosphere itself is tainted 
by the dogmatic elements in his thinking. There is a sad lack of 
ozone in the air. 

Beginning with the failure to recognize any witness to ethical 
and spiritual truth more fundamental than the Scripture page, 
Mr. Gladstone is led on from his dogmatic standpoint to the con- 
demnation of sentiments which have had their root in the most 
sacred elements of our moral and spiritual nature. To bid con- 
science be dumb, in the presence of any act which the Bible may 
ascribe to God, is to take up the attitude which has led to every 
groveling and debasing superstition of the pagan world. To 
forbid reason and piety to weave the hope of the universal resto- 
ration of souls to the bosom of God is to strike a deadly blow 
at the love and reverence of the children towards the heavenly 
Father. To describe the pleadings of the understanding and the 
conscience for truth and right as “ wanton” or “ contumacious ” 
is to erect a rule over our thought which is purely sacerdotal and 
immoral. And to attach to any article of theological belief the 
epithet “ obligatory ” is to assume a false relation between intel- 
lect and will, and to invert the structure of our ethical nature. 
Mr. Gladstone’s methods at once enslave humanity and debase 
the Deity. 

Fruitful discussion implies two conditions, — difference and 
agreement. Divergence can only be debated if the debaters have 
common ground on which to meet, and that common ground, when 
the matters to be discussed are theological and religious, must 
be a general unity of intellectual method and ethical sentiment.: 
Persons disputing concerning matters on which they differ must 
erect as court of appeal the principles in which they concur. 
But, without saying or implying that there are not principles in 
which one accustomed to the methods broadly characteristic of 
the New Wor D will find himself at one with Mr. Gladstone, it 
is clear, I think, from the foregoing analysis, that one would have 
to dig so deep for those common principles, and they are separated 
by so many intermediate stages of inference from the particulars 
which form the subject-matter of Mr. Gladstone’s studies, that 
debate within moderate compass is a hopeless impossibility. The 
reviewer, therefore, finds himself cut off from appropriate criticism 
of Mr. Gladstone’s elaborate “ Studies.” 

It is clear that Mr. Gladstone stands outside the arena in 
which questions touching the philosophy and history of religion 
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and the verities of theology must in our days be discussed. In 
Mr. James Samuelson’s forthcoming collection of Essays on 
“The Civilization of Our Day,” Professor Max Miiller states 
broadly that “the old theory that there was a universal primitive 
revelation, and that the ancient religions are fragmentary sur- 
vivals of it, once so eloquently advocated by Bishop Butler, exists 
no longer.” That theory, however, appears to be entirely satis- 
factory to Mr. Gladstone. Comparative theology, which so pro- 
foundly affects our views of the origins of Israelitish religion, has 
not left a trace upon his mind. The whole range of Biblical 
criticism is to him as though it were not. Of that all-penetrating 
mode of interpretation of the universes of matter and of thought 
adumbrated by the word “Evolution,” he appears to have 
digested no element. All these things simply do not exist for 
him. Of James Martineau I should gather that he has never 
read a word. He sets forth to answer him, indeed, but deals with 
him, not directly, but only through the medium of a summary of 
his views on Butler by Sarah Hennell. It is simply inconceiv- 
able that the perusal either of “ A Study of Religion,” or, still 
more, of “ The Seat of Authority in Religion,” could have left 
Mr. Gladstone’s chapters so absolutely without a trace. In his 
chapter on “ Necessity or Determinism ” — by far the most valu- 
able portion of the book— he approaches very near to certain 
characteristic positions of the “Types of Ethical Theory,” but 
evidently with a mind entirely blank of any impressions from 
that great work. To the American reader, I imagine, it will 
seem astonishing that a man like Gladstone should set forth to 
write on themes which Martineau has treated, in sheer and abso- 
lute ignorance of that master: it will be the more astonishing 
when it is added that the probable explanation of that compla- 
cent neglect lies in the fact that Dr. Martineau is a Unitarian, 
and that to a certain class of ecclesiastically-minded men in this 
country it simply would not occur that a Unitarian could have 
anything to teach him in philosophy or theology. 

I have said that the chapter on “ Necessity and Determinism ” 
is, in my opinion, by far the most valuable in the book. Here 
Mr. Gladstone seems to let himself go, feeling no clear authority 
of Scripture or Creed against him, and his natural acumen and 
subtlety have their due effect. Very happily does he deal with 
the plea, superficially so seductive, that the Will must necessarily 
follow the strongest motive. ‘The will,” he says, “is a force not 
homogeneous with the forces that can be brought against it” 
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(p. 278). Ii is therefore “exempted from the danger of forcible 
supersession,” and “ a will cannot be coerced, as an idea cannot 
be burned, nor an inundation confuted.” ‘“ The will is a faculty 
not homogeneous with intellect, passion, affection, or conscience ; 
possessed of an originating power of self-action; entitled and 
enabled to carry with it the whole man; the immediate precursor 
of his action; and eventually incommensurable with what are 
commonly called motives.” This appears to be about as well put 
as it is possible to put it. 

In the chapter on “ Miracle,” however, our author is once more 
in the toils of a preconceived system. He has to defend them, 
and he has, no less, to run away from the proper significance of 
the term, and really defend something else which is not miracle. 
Miracle is the overriding .of the laws of Nature by a direct act 
of will independent of all law. As such, miracle is, of course, 
entirely precluded from our modern view of the universe. But 
those who desire to retain it endeavor to do so by avoiding this 
definition, forgetting that by so doing they entirely destroy what- 
ever evidential value attached to miracle in the proper sense. 
And so Mr. Gladstone defines “miracle” as “an event not to 
be accounted for by the known laws of nature” (p. 315). The 
alleged miracle, he tells us, “may come under some law not yet 
known to us;” and he adds that “ future experience may reveal 
to us other laws now unknown, but at least bounding and cur- 
tailing, nay, perhaps traversing, those which we think we know, 
so as to leave spaces open for miracle without contravention of 
law, which at present appear to be closed” (p. 312). 

Now there are undoubtedly thousands of laws of nature as yet 
absolutely unknown to us, but it is not correct to describe any of 
these as “ traversing” those known to us. The law of gravita- 
tion never ceases. It is never suspended. It always acts.with 
its full force. This fact is quite unaffected by the further fact 
that some other law may ina particular case act with a force 
working in precisely the opposite direction, so that the actual 
movement of an object will be determined by the difference be- 
tween the two opposing forces. To take Mr. Gladstone’s own 
example: when he lifts a book, gravitation does not cease. If 
it did, that would be a miracle. The upward lift of the book 
is the force of his muscles minus the force of gravitation. 
Gravitation is all the while acting on the book in precisely the 
same manner and to the same extent as when it lay undisturbed 
upon the table. 
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The moment that the witness of some extraordinary spectacle 
says to himself, “ Here is some unknown law at work, of which I 
am ignorant,” he has ceased to regard it as a miracle, and the 
whole question of the miraculous passes out of view. But Mr. 
Gladstone asks us whether such phenomena as the appearance of 
the Siamese twins or of two-headed children are not antecedently 
more improbable than the Gospel miracles. I cannot possibly 
say. But I am certain that they are, in each instance, entirely in 
accordance with natural law, and I cannot see that they could ever 
be of the slightest evidential value in a question of theology. 

Mr. Gladstone supports the probability of the Gospel miracles 
on the ground that we can see how excellent a purpose they 
serve as credentials for the Gospel; the fatal flaw in which con- 
tention lies is this, that they are the one great and impassable 
bar to belief in the Gospel in many ingenuous minds. It is not 
too much to say that there are thousands of persons to-day whose 
hearts and consciences would be taken captive were the Gospel 
presented to them apart from all miraculous accretions, who now 
stand outside all Christian profession because the miracles are to 
them incredible. The most sacred task of criticism at the pres- 
ent day is to show that the miraculous is a later parasite of the 
Gospel, and that the Gospel stands the healthier and the stronger 
apart from it. 

But it is time that we turned from the “Studies” to the two 
noble volumes in which Mr. Gladstone presents to us the works 
of the great bishop. What sort of editor does Mr. Gladstone 
make? ‘The division into headed paragraphs is a luxury to the 
reader. Both for perusal and for after-reference the convenience 
is very great. Mr. Gladstone’s extraordinary intimacy with 
every line of the master’s works renders him, too, an incompar- 
able guide in cross-references. The reverence with which he 
handles his author is charming in its unaffected simplicity. On 
the very rare occasions on which Butler is obscure, Mr. Glad- 
stone always has an illuminating note. Nor may we withhold 
a word of grateful appreciation for that modest self-restraint 
which insures the reader against any overloading of the page 
with needless comment. Mr. Gladstone simply desires to make 
it easy to us to read Butler, and he has made it both easy and 
delightful. 

There is a higher method of editing to which Mr. Gladstone’s 
limitations have forbidden him to rise. Bishop Butler published 
the “ Analogy of Religion” in 1736. Mr. Gladstone edits him 
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in 1896. At the earlier date the first writings of Linnzus had 
just adumbrated methods which were in a century and a half 
entirely to recreate the chart of Natural History, rearranging its 
continents and oceans. But his work afforded but the slightest 
hint of the revolutions that were to be. Not until the lapse of 
forty years did Priestley initiate modern chemistry. Even the 
“ Mécanique Céleste” was not to appear till the turning-point of 
the century, and all evolutionary methods of studying astronomy 
were to wait for their beginnings in Herschel’s Nebular Hypo- 
thesis of 1811. Lyell was not to speak for another hundred 
years. The names of Joule, of Kirchhoff, of Bunsen, and, above 
all, the transcendent name of Darwin, were hidden in the womb 
of the future. Butler gives evidence how keen would have been 
his appreciation of the larger modes of estimating the universe 
which the centuries were to evolve; but as yet the world was in 
ignorance of all these things. 

Turning to departments of science still more directly bearing 
on his work, it is true that Bentley had already, in his famous 
“ Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris,” given the first hint 
that ancient books are not always by their reputed authors ; but 
Astrue had not yet suggested the dual composition of Genesis, 
and fifty years were to pass before Lessing should be the first to 
discourse on the Evangelists considered merely as human writers. 
It was to be a decade longer still ere Wolf’s Homeric studies 
should establish, once for all, the significant fact that an ancient 
book may be composite in origin ; and not till 1811 was Niebuhr 
to set the example of testing ancient histories; nor was it till 
1808 that Schlegel gave the start to Comparative Philology. 

Thus Butler wrote in an age when Scripture could only be 
treated in a purely mechanical manner, and a scientific criticism 
and exegesis were a sheer impossibility to the human mind. An 
editor, then, who rose fully to his task, would distinguish in But- 
ler between those reasonings which stand good to-day as when 
they were written and those other reasonings which the new and 
pregnant methods evolved in a century and a half of unparalleled . 
intellectual activity have necessarily superseded. At this, it need 
hardly be said, Mr. Gladstone makes no attempt. He rejects all 
idea of evolution in religion; he insists on Butler’s proofs from 
miracle and prophecy as sound to-day; he passes unchallenged 
the most indiscriminate acceptance of Biblical history ; he thinks 
that recent science entirely confirms the cosmogony of Genesis ; 
he passes without a comment Butler’s innocent observation that 
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in the Bible history “there appears nothing related as done, in 
any age, not conformable to the manners of that age; nothing in 
the account of a succeeding age which one would say could not 
be true, or was improbable from the account of things in the pre- 
ceding one.” 

We are thus led, in conclusion, to the broad inquiry whether 
Mr. Gladstone has done well in his brave and generous endeavor 
to recall us to the teachings of Butler, and to reéstablish him as 
a master of our thinking. What is really the place and author- 
ity of Butler in the intellectual world of to-day? 

Let it be conceded at once that, whatever our verdict on the 
* Analogy ” in the “ Sermons on Human Nature, ”’ the great bishop 
has touched very nearly the best and highest that has yet been 
thought and said in the region of Ethics. Let it not only be 
conceded, but insisted on as the barest justice to his fame, that 
he has set an example for all time of the temper in which religious 
controversy should be conducted, — temperate, modest, reverent, 
kindly, never over-stating, with unsurpassed mastery of syllogism, 
he is at once the model of the noblest theologic temper, and the 
rebuke of the majority of controversialists before and since. His 
argument has been well compared to the moves in a game of 
chess. With clear purpose from first to last, he adjusts every 
paragraph to the exigencies of his case, and with supreme skill 
meets every objection that turns up as he moves along. Grant 
him his premises, and the human intellect cannot resist his con- 
clusions. 

Yet, for all that, apart from his necessary limitations of know- 
ledge, Butler is for us a master of method only, not a leader of 
thought. He is incapacitated for the delivery of the message we 
want to-day by limitations of feeling no less than by limitations 
of knowledge. He wrote at a period in human thought when 
“enthusiasm” was a term of reproach, and when it was believed 
that not only right thinking, but right conduct also, could be 
arrived at by pure calculation. His whole argument is, and pro- 
fesses to be, a balance of probabilities. There is a balance of prob- 
ability in favor of Christianity being worth inquiring into; after 
that, a balance of probability in favor of its truth; further, a 
balance of probability in favor of its being prudent to obey its 
behests. This is the whole of his appeal. But, however it may 
have been in his generation, in ours men are not moved by such 
cold and prudential calculation. Conviction in the religious life — 
a conviction that shall command and sway and shape and color 
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the life — never results from considerations such as these, though 
they may be of value to confirm and to steady it. No man can 
hold the Christian faith or live the Christian life because he 
thinks it is ten to one that it is true and right. Whether there 
be or be not, in the view of philosophy, such a thing as absolute 
certainty, the man who is to know the life of religion must believe 
himself certain. It is not the deliberate calculations of the logi- 
cian, but the inspired passion of the prophet, that touches the souls 
of men to the spirit of Christ, and lifts them up to be sons of 
God. 


Ricuarp A. ARMSTRONG. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 





THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS OF CHILDREN. 


THE study of the conscious life of children is eagerly pur- 
sued to-day, in part for the light it throws on general problems 
of psychology. The complex nature of the adult experience is 
laid bare by the analysis of primitive stages of emotion and of 
thought, — by the study of fear uncompounded with the shame 
of showing itself; of envy unadulterated by moral scruple; of 
imagination not “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 

The impetus toward child-study is nevertheless more personal 
than technical, and due rather to human interest than to scientific 
concern. One need not be student — one has only to be father 
or sister or teacher or kindly human being — to be vitally inter- 
ested in the investigation of the conscious life behind the some- 
times impenetrable screen of child-eyes and child-lips, and in the 
interpretation of the ceaseless activity of the child’s body., The 
commonly effective motive in child-study is thus the personal, the 
ethical, or the pedagogical, not the scientific ; and the psychic life 
of the child is usually observed in the belief that “the greatest 
value of this work is” in drawing one “ toward the highest object 
of human affection, the object most worthy of reverence, love, 
and sacrifice, — the growing child.” } 

This claim, it is true, does not go unchallenged. Child-study, 
it is objected, tends not only to foster an unhealthy self-conscious- 
ness in the child; it also turns the teacher from the friend with 
‘wise and sympathetic interest into the critical and dispassionate 


1 Sara E. Wiltse, Pedagogical Seminary, III. ii. p. 212. 
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observer, actually crippled in his power to enter into personal 
relations with the child. “ My children,” says Professor Miinster- 
berg, who strongly champions this view, “are for me not pheno- 
mena, not objects of perception, . . . but objects of my will, my 
love; my duty. . . . You may artificially train yourself,” he adds, 
“to fluctuate between these two attitudes, to observe in one 
moment what you loved in the moment before, but the one will 
always interfere with the other.”! At precisely this point, how- 
ever, Dr. Miinsterberg’s assertions may be questioned. The atti- 
tude of the scientific observer does indeed differ from that of 
the devoted friend or teacher, but the results of previous study 
may quicken insight, enlarge wisdom, and add comprehension 
to love. A statistical or experimental study of childhood may 
certainly be as dispassionate and as unemotional as the study of a 
fossil or an Aryan root ; but the results of such a study may also 
be taken up into the embrace of a larger life, and love grown 
wise is not necessarily love grown less devoted. If all this is true, 
then it is probable that even in the most serious and most delicate 
of all relations with the child — in the effort to develop and to 
strengthen his religious life — one may be helped by a close and 
scientific observation of the child, and by a consideration of the 
main conclusions of the psychologists who have been students of 
childhood. 

All authorities recognize more or less explicitly four main 
stages in the child’s development, — a period of mere sense-con- 
sciousness, accompanied by simple reflex movements of approach 
and withdrawal ; a period, continuing from the third through the 
fifth month, of perceptual recognition, including the conscious- 
ness of its own body, accompanied by instinctive movements and 
by imitation, probably unconscious ; a period of more developed 
memory and of apparently conscious imitation ; finally, beginning 
sometimes in the eighth month but often later, the period of inhib- 
ited bodily activities, of dawning volition, of discrimination and 
abstraction, and of an interest in people which grows, during the 
child’s second year, into a consciousness of himself and of other 
selves. These periods, of course, are neither serial nor mutually 
exclusive, but overlapping shells of baby-consciousness, and dif- 
ferent children vary indefinitely in the ages at which different 
characteristics appear. 

The study of the growth of the child’s self-consciousness espe- 
cially concerns us in our consideration of his religious life. Self- 


1 Journal of Education, May, 1895. 
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consciousness takes its rise in the mere distinction of certain 
uncommonly interesting objects in the child’s environment, which 
later develop into selves, himself and his fellows. The reasons 
for the baby’s peculiar interest in these objects are not far to 
seek. He has learned to know his own body as a complex of 
experiences of an obstinate permanence, and of a very character- 
istic tinge of pain and pleasure. His concern with others arises, 
it might be supposed, through a natural interest in bodies like his 
own, but differences of size and dress are ordinarily so great that 
I doubt whether the baby often makes such comparisons. People 
are objects of his eager interest rather because the most thrill- 
ing events of his life are associated with them, — experiences of 
eating when he is famished with hunger, of being helped out 
of uncomfortable positions; above all, experiences of motion, of 
being tossed up into the air and wheeled about in his carriage. 
Very early also, as Professor Baldwin has pointed out,! people 
are recognized as capricious and irregular parts of experience, 
not to be reckoned on or prophesied about. The baby’s rubber 
ball, his crib-rail, his coverlet, — all these react upon him with a 
eertain inevitableness and regularity, but his father may play 
with him or take no notice of him; his mother may sing to him 
or caress him; his nurse may feed him or carry him. Thus, as 
Dr. Baldwin remarks, the child’s “ action in the presence of the 
persons of the household becomes hesitating and watchful.” 

The peculiar interest in the objects which he later knows as 
“people” now fosters the rise of the child’s imitative activity, — 
the significant tendency, at first probably a mere reflex, to re- 
peat the movements of these uncommonly fascinating and pecu- 
liarly restless beings. No milestones of baby chronology are more 
securely placed than those which record the rise of the imitative 
activity in the latter half of the first year; and throughout the 
second year imitation characterizes most of his movements. Pri- 
marily, of course, this is unwilled, unintended imitation. With- 
out previous experience of such a possibility, the baby’s fasci- 
nated gaze upon a moving head or arm is followed by the same 
motion of his own little body, — at first unnoticed by himself. 
Before long, however, he remarks this series of new movements 
of his body with their results; and, more than this, he observes 
the entirely new series of bodily sensations which accompanies 
the motions externally perceived. His copy of the action imi- 
tated is not merely a series of visual experiences, — the sight 


1 Mental Development of the Child and Race, p. 122 f. 
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of his fingers moving,— but is a series of muscular feelings 
as well. Precisely at this point, according to Professor Royce,! 
rises the real consciousness of himself and of his fellow. This 
other self may be already an object of the baby’s unusual interest, 
but the consciousness of himself and of this other as more-than- 
object rises, on this theory, from the discovery of the peculiar 
new experiences which accompany the child’s own imitative copy 
of the other’s movements, and which are later attributed to him 
also. 

But the self becomes vastly more than a centre of activity, 
even though this be its starting-point and its nucleus: it is 
enlarged by the sense of identity implied in memory, by the 
attitude of like and dislike which constitutes emotion, and by 
the “consent” or “adoption” of the volitional consciousness. 
Every new experience enriches the consciousness of self, which in 
turn illuminates the world of things. The altruistic stage is not 
reached until the child realizes in his fellow a person of like 
passions and thoughts and desires with himself, and attributes to 
him complete self-feeling. This is relatively an advanced phase 
of consciousness, and not to be confused with that primitive in- 
terest in people in which, as we have seen, self-consciousness 
has its source, for in those earliest months the child is far more 
concerned with others than with himself. 

From this bald and rather schematic account of the growth of 
the child’s consciousness, one may turn at once to the search for 
some suggestion, from the conclusions reached, concerning the 
nature and the development of his religious consciousness. Re- 
ligion is a personal attitude towards a person, — the realization 
of one’s own dependence upon a Greater Self, upon a being like 
one’s self and others, but far more powerful: it is thus one form 
of the consciousness of selves. This definition applies to every 
form of religion, to the most primitive animism as well as to the 
most idealistic theism ; for the sense of God’s personality under- 
lies all religion, even when it is so nearly obscured as in Oriental 
systems of pantheism. Moreover, this definition, inadequate as it 
will appear to many, certainly takes account of the essentials of 
the religious experience. To recognize by one’s life the existence 
of a being other than one’s self and one’s fellows, — however 
inchoate the consciousness, however childish the conception, — is 
surely to possess a genuine religious experience. 


1 Philosophical Review, vol. iii., 1894, “' The Social Consciousness.” Cf. Psy- 
chological Review, vol. ii., 1895, “ Preliminary Report of Imitation,” pp. 220-7. 
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Primitively, then, God need be thought only as a Being of 
unusual power; and the religious consciousness need differ from 
the social consciousness only in this, that it is always a feeling 
.of dependence, a sense of weakness in the presence of strength. 
The importance of this characteristic in the child’s conception of 
God is well shown by a consideration of his ordinary reasonings 
about God. He is eager to know “ who made it rain,” or “ how 
the sun came there;” and his idea of God is first, perhaps, the 
vague image of some one, much stronger than we, who starts 
things and makes them, as men make steam-engines and women 
make gowns and boys make kites. The cosmological character 
of the child’s thought of God is well illustrated in a story told by 
Professor Sully! of a child less than four years old. “On seeing 
a group of workmen returning from their work, he asked: 
‘Mamma, is these gods?’ .. . ‘ because,’ he went on, ‘ they 
makes houses and churches, same as God makes moons and 
people and ickle dogs.’” Still another child, “ watching a man 
repairing the telegraph wires that rested on a high pole at the top 
of a lofty house, inquired if he was God.” . 

The study of these childish reasonings about the nature of God. 
suggests the question whether, independently of all teaching, the 
child ever comes to the religious consciousness. The problem is, 
of course, one of psychology only, and is on no account to be dis- 
cussed, after the fashion of the old disputes about innate ideas, as 
if the value of the idea of God could be measured by the means 
of its attainment. Once possessed of an image of God, the child 
may certainly make it an object of interested speculation, and 
may use it to explain the perplexing facts of his experience and 
the puzzles of his environment. But this fact of reasoning from 
a conception given to him does not prove that he would ever 
attain the thought of God without the help or direction.of an- 
other. There is, to tell the truth, little material for an authori- 
tative decision of this question, since it is practically impossible 
to isolate a child from every sort of religious suggestion; and 
the material of the early religious consciousness is certainly, in 
the vast majority of cases, the result of more or less definite 
instruction. Yet there are not wanting suggestions that the 
child-mind, unaided, might attain to the realization of a Person 
greater than ordinary selves, who would thus be the object of 
a truly religious consciousness. Certain records of the early 
theological ideas of deaf-mutes point definitely in this direction. 


1 Studies of Childhood, p. 127. 
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One of these, M. d’Estrella, himself tells the story, as quoted by 
Professor James,! of the period of his life before he attended 
school, when his means of communication were very slight and 
perfectly inadequate to the attainment of abstract ideas of cause. 
Yet, during this time, he not only gained a belief that the moon 
is a person,— a conclusion carefully reasoned from facts of the 
moon’s motion and regular appearance, — but, by meditating on 
other nature-facts, he found for himself a god, a Strong Man 
behind the hills, who threw the sun up into the sky as boys throw 
fire-balls, who puffed the clouds from his pipe, and who showed 
his passion by sending forth the wind. Human testimony is too 
unreliable, at best, to make it wise to found a theory on a few 
instances of this sort, yet they surely increase the possibility that 
the childish mind might gain an independent knowledge of God. 
It has appeared that, reduced to its lowest terms, in the mind 
of the child, as in the consciousness of the race, the concept of 
God is that of a personality of more-than-human power. This 
power is not necessarily at once conceived as infinite, — it may 
even be supposed to be shared among a multitude of gods; and 
God is not necessarily recognized as good, — he may even be an 
enemy of man, to be bribed and propitiated; but always God is 
greater than man, and he is, in some sense, endowed with per- 
sonality. Now, to give religious training means simply to deepen 
and to widen this primitive consciousness, and to help the child 
to the fullest possible knowledge of God. Such knowledge is, as 
we have seen, one stage in growing self-consciousness; but there 
is a significant difference between that other-self, one’s fellow, and 
this other-self, God. The selves whom the child already knows 
are objects of his perception, —seen, heard and touched. This 
Greater Self, of whom his mother tells him, to whom he reasons 
as the explanation of the mysterious happenings which cannot 
otherwise be understood, whose presence perhaps he sometimes 
dimly knows in an even more intimate way, — this God is unseen, 
unheard, untouched. 
Religious education therefore means, first of all, the develop- 
ment of an unperceptual sort of consciousness, the training to a 
sort of independence of sense-experience. If God is to be as 
real to the child as the people whom he sees, then sight must lose 
its exclusive power over conviction. For the child, this is not 
1 “Thought before Language,” W. James, Philosophical Review, vol. i. 


Cf. the account of Mr. Ballard, quoted by James, Principles of Psychology, 
i. p. 267. 
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necessarily so hard a lesson as for us. The sharp distinction of 
the perceived from the vividly imagined is made relatively late in 
the child’s life; and, more readily for him than for us, reality 
may attach itself to the rich and clear image. The definite aim 
of religious training is therefore to strengthen, to define, and to 
enlarge the image of God within the soul of the child. Wise 
teaching will follow, of course, the lines of spontaneous develop- 
ment. Thus, since many children turn, as we have seen, from 
nature-events to the thought of God, the world of orchard and 
meadow, of forest and sea, of insect and bird, will become the 
suggestion of God; and little things as well as great will be seen 
as manifestations of his presence. 

The teaching about God’s nature from the standpoint of human 
loves and friendships is even more significant. For the greatest 
peril which besets the religious consciousness is the constant dan- 
ger of regarding God as a being far off from man, so infinitely 
different in power and in wisdom that the gulf between is all but 
impassable. This tendency is illustrated in many historic forms 
of religion, in the savage religions of fear, and even in deistic 
teachings about a God who, though he sets the world going, yet 
leaves it to get on without him. There is no more repressing 
influence upon a child’s religion; for the doctrine of a foreign 
God, who is not of like nature with himself, repels the child’s 
natural impulse of dependence, and turns trustfulness into terror 
and love into indifference. The surest way of opposing such a 
conception is by leading the child to find a manifestation of God 
in human selves. Thus, also, his concept of God is widened to 
include more than an indefinite notion of power; and he sees that 
just as human greatness means always goodness and teuderness, 
so the Great Self, by virtue of his greatness, must be still more 
good and loving. So every child is nearer by his love for his 
own father to the consciousness of the Father of mankind. 

In the realization of God religion has its centre, its beginning 
and its end. Nothing more than this is necessary to genuinely 
religious experience. Prayer and ceremonial, beliefs about 
heaven and hell and angels, hopes of immortality, — all these are 
religious activities and beliefs only in so far as they grow out of 
the consciousness of God or grow up into it. Even teaching 
about immortality may conceivably be independent of religious 
instruction. The child’s first experience of death falls as a heavy 
shadow across the unconscious, primitive assumption of immor- 
tality. Unquestionably the result is often a conviction of the 
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annihilation of the individual with the body, for it is as natural 
to the child as to the savage to regard his body as an integral 
part of himself. So a child, reported by Mr. Barnes, exclaims, 
“T don’t see what good it does your soul to get to heaven, because 
you are dead and know nothing of it.’ The materialism of a 
child too young to turn to any form of idealism is hard to meet 
on philosophical lines ; yet he, too, may find, in thought, in love, 
and in moral struggle, something more real than the bodily ap- 
pearance. Such an insight surely belongs to the child who, 
dissatisfied with the assertion that her dog is “ buried under the 
apple-tree,” asks impatiently “ Where’s what he thinks?” But 
these considerations are less easy of apprehension than the simple 
religious teaching which finds the assurance of immortality in 
the love and the changelessness of God. He is the everlasting 
Father, and surely he will never let his children slip away from 
him, but will draw them nearer to himself. The certainty of a 
life after death is, in truth, a cardinal point of most childish 
creeds, sometimes, perhaps, contributing to a rather utilitarian 
conception of God, as in the case of the little girl who asked, 
** What is God good for if he won’t take us to heaven when we 
die?” 

While, therefore, we may regard as the essential principle of 
religious and theological training the necessity of deriving every 
doctrine from the fundamental truths about God’s nature, we may 
seek more definite suggestions by studying cases of the actual 
religious imagery of children. One of the most important sources 
of information is a collection by Professor Earl Barnes of more 
than a thousand compositions on “ Heaven and Hell,” by Cali- 
fornia school children.1_ The papers were spontaneously written, 
without outside direction. More than half these children think 
of God as “a great and good man,” and most of them complete 
the image in greater detail. One child says that “ He could stand 
with his feet on the ground and touch the clouds,” —a picture 
which is the mere translation into concrete form of the attribute 
of power. On the other hand, the white beard and the shining 
garments which belong to most of these children’s descriptions 
are immediately derived from pictures, or from the visions of the 
Apocalypse. John Fiske’s child-image of God as _ white-haired 
accountant, ever setting down good and evil deeds on a heavenly 
ledger-page, is another form of concrete reproduction of the tra- 

1«The Theological Life of California Children,” Pedagogical Seminary, 
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ditions of God’s activity, and more than one of us can recall a 
similar picture. : 

This study of children’s images of God brings us, however, 
face to face with the most difficult problem of the religious con- 
sciousness. How, indeed, may one have an image of that which 
eye hath not seen nor ear heard? Is not the image, of necessity, 
individual, arbitrary and accidental, —the result of environment 
and of teaching? What possible relation is there between image 
and reality? God is not a white-haired old man; nor a celes- 
tial book-keeper; nor a “ glorified Englishman in a white tie;” 
yet the thought of God certainly implies the possession of some 
mental image. The way out of this perplexity is by the reminder 
that religious consciousness, though it may be regarded as the 
possession of an image of God, is nevertheless something far 
deeper than this. For besides looking at the consciousness of 
selves in the strictly psychological way, as a series of relatively 
isolated facts always temporarily connected, we must regard it 
from a deeper point of view as an immediate and essentially 
untemporal experience, — like that which reveals itself to us 
when, after a season of passionate emotion or of keen insight, 
we say that we have been “ lost to time.” This direct experience 
of one’s self or of another differs utterly from the superficial 
acquaintance with an object named “self:” it forms what Pro- 
fessor Royce calls “ appreciative ” consciousness; it can be expe- 
rienced but not described, for description always assumes as 
starting-point the fact, the relatively isolated, unconnected bit of 
consciousness, the square or round, and blue or green, and sweet 
or acid thing. Yet this self-consciousness, which is not a mere 
series of phenomena, exists as surely as I exist as more than a 
bundle of sensations of the moment, and as surely as my friend 
exists as more than a fact-in-the-world, a combination of colors, 
sounds and surfaces with associated images. In the same way, 
then, in which my friend is more to me than a concrete per- 
cept, the consciousness of God is more than the possession of an 
image. 

Psychologically speaking, however, we unquestionably have 
images of God, and indeed these form the usual basis of commu- 
nication about him, so that the ideal of religious teaching may 
still be formulated as the strengthening of the religious conscious- 
ness through the deepening, the purifying and the control of 
religious imagery. We shall perhaps see more clearly the direc- 


tion which such training should take, if we notice at this point 
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an important distinction within the contents of consciousness. A 
percept or an image contains, in the first place, concrete, or what 
Dr. James calls “ substantive,” elements of consciousness, — facts 
of greenness, sharpness, loudness and the like, relatively static, 
passive, independent elements, which we call sensations; but it 
contains also certain elements of another sort, less concrete 
and independent, “ transitive parts,” as Dr. James calls them, 
“fringes” or relations or links, such as sameness, agreeableness 
and necessity. A given apple, for example, is not merely red 
and round and hard, but it is “the same” in color with another 
apple ; it is causally connected with blossom, branch and tree ; it 
is liked or disliked, and it is perhaps “chosen” from among 
others. These “aspects” of consciousness —as we may rather 
arbitrarily name them —differ greatly among themselves, yet 
they are alike in being sharply distinguished from the concrete 
or sensational elements, and there must be some ground for 
the distinction. Dr. James’ epithet, “transitive,” only partially 
describes them, leaving unnoticed the fact that we certainly 
endow them with a sort of universality and permanence, while 
we regard the concrete sensations as accidental results of particu- 
lar experiences and arbitrarily “ given” to us. 

From the barely psychological standpoint, there seems no room 
for the distinction, and no explanation of the assumed sameness 
of one moment’s experience with another’s, when the two are 
distinct phenomena of consciousness. The only explanation, in- 
deed, of this distinction actually made between “ sensations ” and 
‘aspects ” of consciousness is through the observation that the 
latter are prominent in the idea of the self, and that the experi- 
ence which each of them indicates can be more adequately ex- 
pressed in terms of the J than in terms of the object; thus ‘ the 
agreeable” is simply “what I like,” while the “sameness” of 
phenomena is a mere shadow of the only real identity, that of a 
self including and transcending the separate facts. 

But these unconcrete “aspects ” of consciousness do more than 
suggest the reality of a self underlying phenomena of conscious- 
ness; they constitute the permanent elements of an adequate 
image of God. Of course, our particular, empirical little images 
are incommensurate with his nature, since they contain much 
temporary and unessential material, concrete detail of place and 
form ; but in so far as they also contain the “ aspects” of self- 
identity, necessity and goodness, they may be adequate parts, not 
misleading pictures, of the all-including Reality. While, there- 
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fore, we cannot rule out concrete imagery from the child’s religious 
conceptions, we shall suggest as little of it as may be, and we 
shall lay the emphasis on the more permanent aspects of the God- 
idea, — the perfect knowledge, the love and the unchangeableness 
of his nature. The child must be trained, in other words, to 
distinguish between the “seen which is temporal ’’ — that is, the 
concrete which is individual — and the “ unseen which is eter- 
nal” —that is, the permanent and unchanging — in his idea of 
God. This power of discrimination may be difficult to gain, but 
it is surely essential to a rich and reasonable religious experience, 
and it is as certainly possible of attainment: the child who be- 
lieves implicitly that God is loving and enduring may have also 
a vivid image of God as a glorious being of definitely describable 
form, and yet realize the possibility that God is not really like 
this image of him. 

Such distinctions between the essential and the unessential in 
religious imagery will go far to remove the difficulties of the 
child’s theology, for many of these arise through the incongruous- 
ness of the concrete images under which God’s more-than-human 
attributes are represented. This is the reason why the omnipres- 
ence of God is so great a stumbling-block. Many of the Califor- 
nia children try to meet this demand on their imagination by 
describing God as a “ huge being with limbs spread all over the 
sky,” or as the possessor of “ six hands and feet and eyes.” “ He 
can even go through a key-hole, or make himself as small as a 
pin,” says one child, suggesting the question of the little boy who 
asked, “If God is everywhere, is he in my pocket?” The only 
real solution to the problem involved is the full idealistic concep- 
tion of God as all-including Self, “in whom we live and move and 
have our being ;” but much is gained if the child, when he wakes 
up some day to the crudity and the absurdity of his religious 
pictures, has learned that their brilliant coloring and their definite 
form may pass away, and yet leave undimmed and untarnished 
the deeper glories of God’s nature. 

These religious difficulties of children are far more common 
than is supposed, for they are often hidden away in the lonely 
privacy of the child’s consciousness. In the compositions of the 
California children, Mr. Barnes finds forty among a thousand 
which adopt the critical or the skeptical attitude. Most of these 
are written by children twelve to fourteen years old; before that 
age, the questions apparently are not asked, and later they have 
either been answered or stifled. An indication of the questioning 
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spirit is the tendency to shift the responsibility for theological 
opinions. “I’ve been told” and “I was taught in Sunday- 
school” are prefaces of this sort. A particularly ambiguous 
declaration is the following: “If heaven is a place where you 
are said to be always happy, I think it must be very beautiful. 
It is said that angels have wings and dress in white. Of course 
I have never seen them, so I do not know exactly how they do 
look.” 

These questionings arise. apparently through the conflict of the- 
ological conceptions either with experience or with more deeply 
seated religious beliefs. Thus, many children deny that savages 
and babies go to hell; and one says, “ I used to believe that the 
air was full of bad spirits which will hurt you, but I don’t believe 
it now, because they don’t hurt.” The most interesting outcome 
of the study is, in fact, the observation that these children’s skep- 
ticism relates in general, not to the being or nature of God, but 
to teachings about death and eschatology. This indicates what we 
have already emphasized, that neither heaven nor hell, nor angels 
nor principalities nor powers, are essential features of the child’s 
religious experience, since that is simply his personal attitude 
toward God. His theological beliefs influence, but do not consti- 
tute, his religious consciousness ; and the greatest help which we 
can give him in his perplexities is, as has been said, to aid him 
in distinguishing the temporary from the permanent, — to teach 
him, for example, to think of heaven as nearness to God, and to 
realize that even St. John’s imagery is picture, not reality. The 
theological doubts of childhood most often, indeed, attack the 
unessentials of doctrine, and threaten his religious peace and 
faith, only if he has been taught to cherish the shadows rather 
than the realities of spirit. 

The only serious doubts which beset the soul of child or of 
adult are doubts of God, — of his power, of his love, or of his very 
existence. Often this skepticism, growing out of misleading theo- 
logical conceptions, may be uprooted by correcting them. Waldo, 
the little hero of “The Story of an African Farm,” to whom the 
ticks of the clock said, “ Eternity, eternity ; hell, hell, hell,” each 
marking the condemnation of a myriad souls to endless torture, 
not unnaturally grew to doubt God’s goodness, and recovered his 
love to God only with the attainment of an insight into the 
“mighty Heart’s yearning ” of hislove. Nature-religion does not 
avail one in such stress of soul; this earth becomes “ a dirty, lit- 
tle world full of confusion,” and “ this rag of a sky — so low that 
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we could touch it with our hand.” Nor will such spectral doubts 
be laid by any fiat of authority ; they can be met simply by the 
appeal to the child’s own consciousness, to his assurance of the 
imperishable knowledge and love within his own experience. 
Thus the facts of his conscious life and of his human relations 
will lead him to the abiding conviction of the existence of the 
Greater Self. For the God whose existence can be doubted is 
always the God far off, — the God who made the world but does 
not dwell in it, the God who made man but is not revealed in 
him; and the way out of doubt is always the recognition of God 
within the soul. 

It may be objected that such deeply-rooted doubt is impossible 
to the childish consciousness, but one cannot know children inti- 
mately without realizing that, as there is no abyss of thought so 
deep that the plummet of a child’s insight may not sound it, so, 
on the other hand, no difficulties beset a man’s reasoning which 
may not also confront the child. For no hard-and-fast lines can be 
drawn between adult and childhood experience. Children have 
not one sort of consciousness and grown people another; no con- 
clusion from child-study is more certain than this, — that even 
within his first two years the child possesses all the elements of 
the emotional and the cognitive experience of his lifetime. So 
much the more, the child of older years who has distinguished 
image from percept and essential from unessential, and who has 
consciously realized the presence of God, is capable of profound 
religious skepticism. Just how common such doubts really are, 
we shall not know until we learn to treat with the seriousness 
which they demand the questions and the hesitating confidences 
of children. At the best, grave dangers of misinterpretation be- 
set us. We have only the obscure media of children’s confused 
words, and of our often unsympathetic hearing, through which to 
read their thoughts. To meet such expressions with indifference, 
with ridicule or with réproof is to drive the child back into the 
unutterable isolation of his own soul, and to deliver him into the 
power of his doubts, which are dangerous only when they are not 
fairly faced. Therefore the most fatal of all mistakes is to treat 
religious questionings as morally wrong. This is nothing less 
than the divorce of religion and morality from honesty. No belief 
is more important to the child than the resolute conviction that 
no honest conclusion can be wrong even when mistaken, since an 
All-wise God must love truth and desire it in his children. 

Even so inadequate an outline as that here given of the ideals of 
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religious training cannot fail to impress us with the gravity of its 
demands. The teacher’s function is always to rouse the activity 
of his pupil’s conscious life, and never merely to impart informa- 
tion ; and religious training is least of all the promulgation of a set 
of correct opinions: it is the quickening of the flame of religious 
life. While, therefore, the teacher may even at times restrain the 
full expression of his own conviction, in order to stimulate the in- 
dependent thought of the child, he must himself live the religious 
life, that is, the life of conscious relation with God, if he is in any 
wise to strengthen and purify the religious experience of the child. 
For, with what has been called the “ fatal facility of mimicry,” the 
child will imitate the life rather than learn the lesson or follow 
the precept ; and, with unerring clearness of vision also, the child 
will detect the faintest note of indifference or of insincerity. So 
the religious teaching which is not the outpouring of a rich reli- 
gious experience blights and chills the child’s religious life, even 
as the “ emptiness of set prayers, . . . the iciness of the religious 
patois, and the indifference of ces gens endimanchés” checked 
the ardor of the child in Pierre Loti’s inimitable “ Roman d’un 
Enfant.” 

The surest method to secure to the child the vigorous personal 
experience which makes doubt impossible, and to strengthen the 
God-idea within his soul, is to cultivate his religious activity. 
Modern psychological teaching justly emphasizes the relation be- 
tween consciousness and bodily motion, the familiar fact that the 
phenomenon of consciousness has always a characteristic physical 
accompaniment. Not only is it true that bodily activity, — un- 
conscious, reflex and merely imaged act, and deliberately chosen 
deed — follows upon consciousness, but, conversely, the act per- 
formed reacts upon the consciousness, carrying with it a sense of 
reality and a feeling of appropriation and possession. This is the 
justification of the instinct by which one teaches children to pray: 
the attitude and the spoken words deepen the child’s consciousness 
of the father, who is in real relation with himself. This also 
is, in part at least, the explanation of the tendency sometimes 
observed in children to invent religious ceremonials. Waldo’s 
altar, — on which, under the blazing African sun, he sacrifices his 
dinner, looking for the flame from heaven which shall consume it, 
as a sign of God’s presence — is evidently set up after Old Tes- 
tament models ; while the altar in the arbor of the child George 
Sand, on which no creature loses its life, but from which, rather, 
caged creatures are restored to their freedom, is the sign of a 
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reaction against form and doctrine of the traditional religion : but 
both show the craving of the eager, young soul, not only for an 
outward manifestation of the inward reality, but for an opportu- 
nity to express religious feeling in appropriate action. 

This is, finally, the nature of the relation between conduct and 
religion. The God whom one serves becomes more and more an 
encompassing reality: ‘ he that doeth the will shall know of the 
doctrine,” not through any divine decree, but through the natural 
connection between activity and belief. More than this, religious 
conduct which is also Christian conduct is not merely activity in 
obedience to law or to impulse, but is imitation of a person. Its 
key-note is the command, “ Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven 
is perfect ;” its inspiration is the ideal which it finds in God. 
Just as the realization of one’s fellow is through active response 
and imitation, so also, by the imitation of God, by the conscious 
effort to discover and to follow his will at every point, the child 
gains, what indeed he can reach by no other means, a sense of 
the fellowship, of the support and of the ever-present help of God. 


Mary Wuiton CALkINs. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 





THE SHINTO PANTHEON. 


ALTHOUGH probably every one of the myriad writers on Japan 
has a tilt with its religions, no treatise on Shinto, its ethnic faith, 
has thus far appeared. Yet the material now at hand well 
deserves a treatise. Since Professor C. P. Tiele in 1877 (“ His- 
tory of Religions”) and Professor Max Miiller in 1878 (‘“ Origin 
and Growth of Religion”) forbore to treat Shinto from lack of 
data, research has been conducted on the field with every advan- 
tage that New Japan could offer, mainly by three distinguished 
Englishmen, Mr. E. Satow and Mr. W. G. Aston of the British 
Embassy, and Professor B. H. Chamberlain of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, Tokyo. The contributions of these scholars, found mostly 
in the “ Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan,” will be 
constantly used in this article; they quite supersede even the 
modern contributions by such writers as Rosny, Pfizmaier, and 
Hoffmann, who never saw Japan and possessed a very inadequate 
knowledge of archaic Japanese. They equally supersede the 
writings of men like Kaempfer (1651-1716) and Siebald (1796- 
1866), who, though they lived in the Dutch settlement near Naga- 
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saki, saw exceedingly little of Japan ; and even this was under such 
strict surveillance from a jealous government that all they heard on 
politics or religion was garbled. Hence the erroneous reports on 
Shinto presented down to a decade ago even by standard works 
on religion such as Dr. Tylor’s “Primitive Culture.” The aim 
of the’ present article will be to present a careful summary of. the 
reliable modern monographs on at least the pantheon of Shinto, 
together with some new material the nature of which will duly 
appear. The very interesting and equally accessible cult must 
remain for treatment on some future occasion. 

Shinto, the name by which the ethnic faith of the Japanese is 
commonly known, was adopted as the Chinese equivalent of the 
vernacular Kami no michi, commonly translated “* God-way,” but 
properly meaning “ Way of the Superiors,” and denoting not 
only nature-gods and ancestral spirits, but certain living men, 
and even extraordinary animals and things —a truly remarkable 
case of primitive undifferentiation. The relations of Shinto to 
its imported rivals, Buddhism and Confucianism, will best appear 
from a historic sketch. Here three periods must be distinguished. 
During the first of these, from an unknown early time until 
550 a. D., those primitive ideas prevailed of which the Kojiki, 
“Records of Ancient Matters,” and the Yengishiki, “* Ceremonial 
Laws,” form the most reliable extant literature. These works 
indicate a union of political and religious elements which were 
differentiated only later. Chinese culture with Confucianism 
slowly filtered in during the early centuries of the Christian 
era. 

The advent of Buddhism in the sixth century A. D. inaugurated 
the second period of Shinto, one of complete arrest of develop- 
ment, and of almost complete absorption by Buddhism, whose 
priests diplomatically identified Shinto deities as avatars of ancient 
Buddhas —a doctrine of Adben or pious fraud. Shinto was thus 
for the first time differentiated from the State, which, however, 
supported both Buddhism and Shinto. Only in the provinces of 
Izumo and Ise was Shinto maintained in approximate purity. 
Most of the Shinto shrines came to be served by Buddhist priests, 
and their cult to be modified in accordance with Buddhist ideas, and 
thus arose the important Rydbu Shinto, a mixed religion respon- 
sible for the general tolerance on religious subjects prevalent since 
its rise in Japan. 

The third period began about 1700 a. p., and owed its begin- 
ning to the revival of Confucianism in the preceding century. 
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In conformity therewith, Japanese literati turned their gaze to 
their own past, and consequently inaugurated a politico-religious 
movement which led at the same time to the disestablishment 
of Buddhism, the overthrow of the Shogunate that had usurped 
the Mikado’s throne, and the opening of Japan to foreign inter- 
course. The literary leaders in this movement were the great 
Japanese scholars Mabuchi (1697-1769) Motoori (1730-1801) 
and Hirata (1776-1843) whose work was an indispensable pre- 
liminary to that of the English scholars named above. Since the 
“ revival of pure Shinto” in 1868, Buddhism has in part slowly 
reasserted itself, while Shinto, in spite of state and imperial patron- 
age, has shrunk to ever smaller proportions, and Confucianism, 
with its associated Chinese culture, has vanished at the sight of 
Western science. 

While other faiths of the Japanese are thus “ missionary ” reli- 
gions, Shinto is native to the Japanese people, and we must therefore 
look for its origin, with their own, somewhere on the Asiatic main- 
land. The latest view, that of Professor Chamberlain,! is that geo- 
graphy, legend, history, and the present distribution of population 
in Japan almost force the assumption that the bulk of the Jap- 
anese race entered southwestern Japan from Korea via Tsushima. 
These invaders drove the aboriginal Ainus partly southward, 
whence arose a striking relationship of the modern Luchuan lan- 
guage with archaic Japanese ; but especially northward, subjuga- 
ting or exterminating them, until now their feeble and moribund 
remnant is found only in the northern Yezo and Kuriles. Yet 
there is no Ainu blood in the Japanese strain, as has often been 
stated, for hybrids between the two become barren in the third 
or fourth generation. The marked difference between the two 
Japanese types—the pudding face of the lower classes and the 
oval face of the samurai, arises, according to Dr. Baelz, from two 
streams of invaders, one landing in Izumo, the other in Kyushu ; 
linguistic and mythologie evidence points the same way. But one 
must not, therefore, forthwith identify Japanese and Chinese. 
The similarities in culture between the two are readily accounted 
for, partly by Japanese borrowing from their more civilized neigh- 
bors, partly by fundamental human tendencies. The differences 
demand a distinction as wide as can be found within the limits of 
the Mongolian race that spreads from Finland to Japan. Profound 
differences in physiognomy, temperament, artistic endowment, 
language, social structure, and religion indicate that the Japanese 


1 Trans. Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. xxi., for 1893. 
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descend, not from the “hundred families” that entered China 
some thirty centuries B. C. from the far West, but from the abo- 
rigines that those invaders everywhere found and fought, though 
later they derived from this source the elements of music and 
drawing. 

The two chief sources of information upon primitive Shinto are, 
by common consent, the Kojiki and Yengishiki, and no extant 
works hold the mirror up to nature at the barbarian stage more 
faithfully than do these same two. Their antique flavor is dis- 
cernible in every line, and any fair comprehension of them is impos- 
sible without the aid of the learned notes of Mr. Chamberlain ! 
or Mr. Satow.? Another book of annals, the Nihongi or “ Chron- 
icles of Japan,” is of secondary importance ; though written only 
eight years after the Kojiki, it was composed in a Chinese ration- 
alistic spirit. Per contra, the Kojiki was composed wholly in the 
native spirit, and where Chinese influence is discernible, this is 
because it has affected the folk-faith, which the Kojiki records. 
Among other traits its unblushing coarseness stands in antipodal 
contrast with that prudery of the Chinese Classics which distin- 
guishes them indeed from all other ancient literature. But the 
hierologist will prefer the Kojiki, as giving him the priceless 
truth about barbarian nations, to the expurgated and didactic Shu 
King. It is quite an error to suppose with several writers that 
the Kojiki trangresses the proprieties as no other literature in the 
world. Not to mention the generally inaccessible Tantras one 
may compare with the Kojiki the “ Proben der Volksliteratur 
Sud-Siberiens” passim, especially vol. v, pp. 183 ff., or to come 
nearer home, an unexpurgated edition of Chaucer’s poems. 

Some space must be devoted to an outline of the legendary first 
volume of this remarkable work, beginning with a quotation from 
it® which is indispensable to an estimate of the subsequent inter- 
pretation, and is, at the same time, a typical barbarian cosmogony 
and theogony. 

§ I. “The names of the Deities that were born in the Plain of 
High Heaven when the Heaven and Earth began were the Deity 
Master-of-the-August-Centre-of-Heaven, next the High-August- 
Producing-Wondrous Deity, next the Divine-Producing-Won- 
drous Deity. These three Deities were all Deities born alone, 


1 Kojiki, being the Supplement to vol. x. of Trans. A. S. J. 
? Ancient Japanese Rituals, being vol. vii. parts 2 and 4, and vol. ix. part 2, 
of the same Transactions. 


3 As translated by Mr. Chamberlain in his Kojiki, 15-20. 
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and hid their persons. The names of the Deities that were born 
next from a thing that sprouted up like unto a reed shoot when 
the earth, young and like unto floating oil, drifted about medusa- 
like, were the Pleasant-Reed-Shoot-Prince-Elder Deity, next the 
Heavenly-Eternally-Standing Deity. These two Deities were like- 
wise born alone, and hid their persons. 

“The five Deities in the above list are separate Heavenly 
Deities. 

§ II. “The names of the Deities that were born next were the 
Earthly-Eternally-Standing-Deity, next the Luxuriant-Integrating- 
Master-Deity. These two Deities were likewise Deities born 
alone, and hid their persons. The names of the Deities that were 
born next were the Deity Mud-Earth-Lord, next his younger 
sister the Deity Mud-Earth-Lady ; next the Germ-Integrating- 
Deity, next his younger sister the Life-Integrating-Deity ; next 
the Deity Elder-of-the-Great-Place, next his younger sister the 
Deity Elder-Lady-of-the-Great-Place ; next the Deity Perfect- 
Exterior, next his younger sister the Deity Oh-Awful-Lady (or 
Oh-Venerable-Lady) ; next the Diety the Male-who-Invites, next 
his younger sister the Deity the Female-Who-Invites. 

§ III. “ Hereupon all the Heavenly Deities commanded the two 
Deities, His Augustness the Male-Who-Invites and Her August- 
ness the Female-Who-Invites, ordering them to ‘make, consoli- 
date, and give birth to this drifting land.’ Granting to them an 
heavenly jeweled spear, they thus deigned to charge them. So 
the two Deities, standing upon the Floating Bridge of Heaven, 
pushed down the jeweled spear and stirred with it, whereupon, 
when they had stirred the brine till it went curdle-curdle, and drew 
(the spear) up, the brine that dripped down from the end of the 
spear was piled up and became an island. This is the island of 
Onogaro. — 

§ IV. “ Having descended from Heaven on to this island, they 
saw to the erection of an heavenly august pillar, they saw to the 
erection of a ball of eight fathoms. . . . Their first child they 
placed in a boat of reeds, and let it float away. Next they gave 
birth to the Island of Aha. This likewise is not reckoned among 
their children.” 

Resort to divination showed that failure had arisen from the 
woman speaking first. On improvement in this respect, the Jap- 
anese primitive pair gave birth to the various islands constituting 
Japan, which, the native commentators explain, have grown enor- 
mously fince birth. Izanami (to use the familiar Japanese name 
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instead of F-Q-I) then similarly bears to Izanagi certain deities 
presiding over various spheres of nature, the last of whom, the 
Fire-Deity, occasions her death in parturition. Izanagi slays the 
offender, and visits his wife in Hades. While Izanagi washes 
himself from the pollution thus incurred, numerous deities arise 
from the articles of clothing he throws down and from the parts 
of the river he visits, but especially three from certain bodily 
members, namely, Amaterasu-O-Mi-Kami, “ Heaven - Shining- 
Great-August-Deity,” from his left eye (the left is the more honor- 
able throughout the Far-Orient) ; Tsuki-Yomi-no-Kami, “ His 
Augustness Moon-Night-Possessor,” from his right eye, and Taka- 
Haya-Susano-no-Mikoto from his nose. The third deity whose 
long name is usually abbreviated to Susano, “ Impetuous Male,” 
was expelled by his father, whereupon he rushed up to Heaven 
and quarreled violently with his sister Amaterasu, who then re- 
tired, as every Japanese child knows, into the ‘“ Heavenly-Rock- 
Dwelling” and thus threw the “ Central-Land-of-Reed-Plains ” 
into darkness. The “eight hundred myriad kami” combine to 
induce her to reappear, and then oust Susano, who descends again 
to Japan at the province of Izumo where he has various adven- 
tures. His rule over Izumo descends through six generations to 
the famous O-Kuni-Nushi, “ Great-Land-Master.” This person, 
after various adventures, which are reserved for analysis later, 
is visited by several deputations from Amaterasu to demand his 
abdication in favor of her scion Ni-Nigi-No-Mikoto, known in 
the rituals as the “ Sovereign Grandchild,” who finally descends 
from Heaven, not as one expects, to Izumo, but to Kyushu, a large 
island some two hundred miles south of Okuninushi’s home. He 
brings with him from Heaven the jewels, mirror and sword that 
have since then constituted the Japanese regalia, and is accompa- 
nied by the leading actors in the enticement of Amaterasu from 
the Rock-Dwelling. Now, what. the leading actors did to draw 
forth the Sun-goddess was just to: perform certain religious cere- 
monies; and at this important juncture of the descent from Hea- 
ven they are individually identified as ancestors of the several 
priestly families of Japan, notably the Nakatomi and Imibe, while 
the imperial line is traced to Amaterasu herself. The estab- 
lishment of this ancestry in nature-deities and their ceremonial 
attendants of the imperial and sacerdotal families, obviously fur- 
nished the principle for the selection and rectification of myths 
and legends, which, as the Japanese preface (of equal date with 
the body of the work) explains, formed the Kojiki.1 Heseby the 
1 Kojiki, 9. 
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Kyushu oval faced tribe showed its descent from the supreme and 
worthy Amaterasu and her companions, while the Izumo pudding- 
faces were traced to the inferior and rebellious Susano, though 
ultimately both could therefore trace ascent to the primitive pair, 
Izanagi and Izanami. Here, then, as so often elsewhere, the con- 
quered race asserts itself in the resultant composite. In fact, a 
majority of the legends deal with deities of the conquered, while 
down to the present day, though Amaterasu occupies the first 
place, the second and third are filled by Susano and Okuninushi, 
both deities of the Izumo tribe. 

From this point, Yamato Province, whither the conquerors had 
advanced from Kyushu, under the lead of the famous Jimmu 
Tenno, accounted by Japanese their first human sovereign, forms 
the scene of the drama, though the Izumo Deity, Okuninushi, now 
called the Great-Deity-of-Miwa, figures largely in the cult, and 
even becomes supposititious father of the maiden whom Jimmu 
makes his chief empress. The mythical element now decreases, 
and legend gradually passes into annals which can be confirmed 
from Chinese sources until the Kojiki ends with the fifth cen- 
tury, A. D. 

It is worth while to notice how, in contrast with the coalescence, 
both in blood and culture, of these two kindred Mongolian tribes, 
the Izumo and Kyushu, the Ainus, belonging to quite another 
race, whose ethnology is yet unsettled, have left as little influence 
upon Shinto faith as they have upon Japanese blood. 

The Rituals, though recorded in print no earlier than 927 a. D., 
must have their composition referred to the same times as the 
Kojiki, say within the first five centuries a. D. Such, then, is 
the thread on which are strung the various myths and legends of 
the deities we have now to interpret. 

None of the deities mentioned in §§ I. and II. (ef. pp. 722,.723), 
except the last couple, are known to Japanese folk-lore, but the 
first, the Lord-in-the-Very-Centre-of-Heaven, has recently become 
interesting to the specialist because Professor K. T. Kume, of the 
Imperial University, Tokyo, has attempted to show his identity 
with Tien, “ Heaven,” of the Chinese.! An examination of Pro- 
fessor Kume’s article, which probably embodies all ascertainable 
data in favor of his view, shows that his thesis is not proved. 
This negative conclusion is, however, by no means useless, for it 
proves an important difference between Shinto and the ancient 


! Shikai for January, 1892, Tokyo, suppressed soon after publication from 
politico-religious reasons. 
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religion of China, which, added to the many others that are forth- 
coming, is decisive against the attempt to assimilate Shinto as a 
whole with it, and therefore favors its inclusion in the Turko- 
Tartar group. 

Another Japanese student of Shinto, Professor T. Matsu- 
yama, would construe the second and third deities as simply the 
Master-of-Heaven under the aspect of producer or creator, and 
translates the second sentence of § I., ‘‘ Thesé three deities were one 
and invisible.” He then argues that this grand truth gradually 
grew fainter, while at the same time ancestral and nature gods 
were introduced. Thus the title Amaterasu was first bestowed 
on a princess as a laudatory epithet, and only later mistaken for 
the sun. This mixture of the traditional theory of the rise of 
ethnic religions from a primitive single revelation with Spencer- 
ian animism, which I gather from his lectures in Japanese, is 
equally discernible in Mr. Matsuyama’s contribution to the “ Par- 
liament of Religions” (pp. 1370-3), where almost every sentence 
embodies an error. In strong contrast with it stands the correct 
account of Shinto by one of its priests on pp. 1374-5 of the same 
work. 

A similar account of Shinto, though here allowed to be “ re- 
formed,” was presented at the “ Parliament” by the Rt. Rev. R. 
Shibata,' whose lady admirers went so far as to kiss him, from 
respect for his truly exalted views. As Saint Xavier was preach- 
ing far and wide in Japan ten years before the founding of the 
sect to which Mr. Shibata belongs, it is not unlikely that its inno- 
vations were suggested by Christian monotheism rather than by 
the “Spirit of Mount Fuji.” 

Mr. Satow’s more scientific method 2 gives the following results : 
The central place in Japanese mythology is taken by the sun. 
Legend makes this goddess the daughter of Izanagi, “ but this 
genealogy reverses the order of the generation of the myth. In 
the Kojiki the three original deities who existed before all things 
are called “ Lord-in-the-very-Centre-of-Heaven,” the “ Lofty-Pro- 
ducer,” and the “ Divine-Producer,” besides whom we find men- 
tioned in the ritual of the “ Praying for Harvest” three other 
creator - deities named, “ Vivifying - Producer,” “ Fulfilling - Pro- 
ducer,” and ‘“ Soul-Lodging-Producer ;” and even then this list 
of “ producers ” is not exhausted. The most natural explanation 
of these numerous names is that they were originally synonymous 


1 Parliament of Religions, pp. 451-5. 
2 Westminster Review, July, 1878. 
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epithets of the sun, denoting the various aspects under which it 
was contemplated as working benefits for the human race, and 
this supposition is confirmed by the mention in several places of a 
deity entitled “ From-Heaven-Shining-Producer,” who is mani- 
festly the sun. ‘ Lord-in-the-very-Centre-of-Heaven” is an ex- 
tremely apt epithet for the great luminary, probably chosen after 
it had been recognized as an object of adoration. Sometimes the 
* Divine Producer” and the “ Lofty Producer” are spoken of 
together as the progenitor and the progenitrix of the Mikado, 
while on other occasions the “‘ From-Heaven-Shining-Great-Deity ” 
is substituted for the “ Divine Producer,” and in one place the 
Sun-Goddess is called both progenitor and progenitrix. There 
were a few temples sacred to the “ Lofty Producer,” and a great 
many dedicated to the Sun; and while there is nothing surprising - 
in the fact of several temples being dedicated to the Sun-God 
under different titles, from the non-existence of temples of the 
** Lord -in -the- Very -Centre-of-Heaven,” the “ Divine-Producer ” 
and others, it would be perfectly reasonable to infer that these 
were not originally separate deities.” 

This theory of the origin of the remarkable triad that heads 
the Shinto pantheon is probably the best that the very scanty data 
afford, but something may well be added both on the triad and on 
its successors. Though the titles of the two “ Producers” in our 
triad are ambiguous as to sex, an ancient identification of them as 
Progenitor and Progenitrix of the Mikado! plainly implies their 
nature as a sexual pair. This fact easily suggests a derivation of 
the triad from the well-known Chinese one,? the taiki, yang, and 
yin ; but while the preface to the Kojiki,? made by Yasumaro, 
the selecter of its contents, shows that he was informed at least 
on the yang-yin, he identifies it, not with the two “ Producers ” of 
our triad, but with the last couple of this deity-series, Izanagi and 
Izanami, while he speaks of our triad simply as the “Three Dei- 
ties.” 

Another negative conclusion results from a promising com- 
parison of the “ Heavenly - Eternally - Standing - Deity ” and the 
“ Earthly-Eternally-Standing-Deity ” with the Chinese Tien and 
Heutheu; for while Heutheu (Earth) is feminine in China 
and universally in myth, the “ Earthly-Deity” is masculine in 
Japan. It was probably as Earth-god that he was worshiped at 

1 Trans. A. S. J., v. 7, part 2, p. 114. 


2 Sacred Books of the East, xvi. 375. 
® Kojiki, 11. 
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Gekusan in Ise,! where the Food Goddess has since displaced 
him. 

The four pairs preceding Izanagi and Izanami are so transpar- 
ently fictions that even the orthodox native commentator, Hirata,” 
considers them “merely names descriptive of the various stages 
through which Izanagi and Izanami passed before arriving at 
perfection.” In the parallel passage of the Nihongi, the “ Earthly- 
Deity ” makes the beginning and is followed by others wholly dif- 
ferent, with one exception, from those introduced in the Kojiki, 
while other ancient authorities give yet other variations. 

The oceurrence of a triad is curious and, in the absence of more 
specific ground, it is worth while to note that it belongs with the 
odd five mentioned at the end of § I., and with the odd seven at 
the end of §$ II. As the favorite Shinto numbers are certainly 
the even ones, four, six, and especially eight, the myth-maker 
may herein have sought to further distinguish his philosophically 
grounded deities from their home-made successors. In any case 
no pregnant notion should be sought in this triad. 

The ideal scheme of the series is apparent. The native cos- 
mologist had, not the “ Heaven-Shining- Deity” only, as Mr. 
Satow supposes, but Izanagi and Izanami, who are obviously cases 
of genuine folk-lore and current to-day everywhere in Japan, as 
the primitive pair, for a starting point, and worked backward with 
increasing abstractness. Thus Izanagi and his sister-wife (after 
the fashion of the Incas and Pharaohs), procreate children, while 
the four preceding pairs simply succeed each other, and the seven 
deities preceding them are single only. The statement made of 
these seven deities that they “were born alone and hid their 
bodies” means “ were single (not married) and invisible.” In 
spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s excellent judgment he seems to have 
tripped in his interpretation (note 7 in loco) “ came into existence 
without procreation . . . and died.” Hirata translates as given 
by us above. Notice that “became alone” is predicated of all 
those unaccompanied by a sister-wife, but of no others. When 
Izanami, likewise a heavenly deity, dies, she is said to “ retire,” 
not to “hide her body.” 

But, if §§ I. and II. show plain marks of invention and compo- 
sition at the hands of the nobleman Yasumaro, and have, with 
their deities, since that time remained unknown to the com- 
monalty, on the other hand, §§ III. and IV. introduce veritable 


1 Handbook for Japan, Third Ed. p. 248. 
2 Trans. A. S. J., v. 3; Appendix, p. 58. 
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folk-lore. The complete absence of any attempt by students of 
Shinto to interpret these two curious sections has probably arisen 
from failure to connect them with a certain stone cult widely 
spread in Japan, but resembling these two sections in that their 
common lot heretofore has been relegation to the category of the 
obscene. As the stone cult belongs to the phallic type, well 
recognized by all students of primitive culture as a widespread 
cult, it will be best to let archeology — here plain and unambigu- 
ous — illustrate our obscure text. We write “ archeology,” but, 
indeed, the symbols, though green with lichens, still enjoy the cult 
of the folk.1 

The next great deity met with in the Kojiki after Izanagi and 
Izanami is Amaterasu-O-Mi-Kami, “ Heaven-Shining-Great-Au- 
gust-Deity,” the supreme deity of the Shinto pantheon, whose 
name, function in mythic story, and cult combine to demonstrate 
her origin in sun-myth. Thus, she sprang from the eye of her 
nature-father, Izanagi ; “ eternal night” prevails when she retires 
into her rock dwelling ; the cock that crows in the morn is her 
attending animal; the mirror with eight (semi-cardinal) points is 
her symbol; she is induced to restore light by a ceremony per- 
formed by other gods according to the counsel of the eight hun- 
dred myriad deities: she held the sovereign right to transfer the 
rule over Japan from the Izumo to the Kyushu chieftain, and is 
still worshiped from the summit of Mount Fuji by thousands of 
pilgrims who make the toilsome ascent to greet Amaterasu-O-Mi- 
Kami as she begins day for the world upon the Land-of-the- 
Rising-Sun. ? 

This obvious mythical nature is quite confirmed by the relation 
of Amaterasu to her brother Susano, the Rain-Storm God, as will 
be seen presently, yet the Japanese euhemerist is not wanting. 
Thus, early in the last century Hakuseki made great use of the 
ambiguity in the word kami to show that the gods were originally 
but men. In the present century Moribe,® though an orthodox 
Shintoist, “decided that some of the (so to speak) uselessly 
miraculous incidents need not be believed in as revealed truth,” 
but were childlike words. Similarly Mr. Takahashi Goro, a con- 
temporary writer, supposes the existence of a queen called Sun, 
and so forth. This is a useful hypothesis for those who believe 


1 The import of these symbols may be understood by reference to Phallicism 
in Japan, by E. Buckley, University of Chicago Press. 

2 Kojiki, pp. 42-58, 93-113. 

8 Kojiki, Introduction, p. 11. 
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man incapable of personifying nature, except by the aid of a 
ghost. 

Mr. Satow, while allowing the independent nature of Shinto 
sun-cult, would account for the connection of the imperial line 
with it by means of a verbal error. Hiko and hime, ancient 
titles usually translated Prince and Princess, mean literally sun 
(or fire) male and sun (or fire) female. The use of these lauda- 
tory epithets led in time to the belief that the monarch was really 
of the sun-race, especially as kami meant both chief and deity. 
The sex of the sun was fixed by the fact that the first remembered 
ancestor of the Mikado was a distinguished woman. Against 
this view, however, the following considerations hold good. Ama- 
terasu belongs to myth, and must, therefore, have had sex from 
the very outset, for myth involves personification, and that in 
turn sex. J7iko and Hime may just as well have been effect as 
cause of the identification of chieftain with chief deity, and this 
process of identification is so natural that its ground may be 
better sought in logic than in verbal error. It is doubtful whether 
even the barbarians’ fancy identified simply and absolutely a 
flesh and blood ancestor with the sun. Amaterasu secures issue 
only so far as it is her jewel that Susano transforms into a man. 
In Shinto myth the drama of the sun is worked out in connection, 
not with the moon — Tsuki-Yomi, who is mentioned only to be 
dropped — but with the Rain-Storm God, Susano, whose charac- 
ter will be considered next. As the noisy and violent rain-storm 
is undoubtedly male, the quiet and calm sun would in contrast be 
female, somewhat as in the nursery tale current with us where 
the wind and sun compete in making a traveler take off his coat, 
and the sun wins by the female trait of gentleness. Indeed a 
woman is compared to the sun by the Tartars of South Siberia, 
who moreover actually describe the sun as silvern and female, 
while the moon is golden and male, precisely as in Shinto.! 

These comparisons seem quite inappropriate to us who speak 
of the silver queen of night, but the fact is that sun and moon 
play a role in myth varied with the zone where the myth-makers 
live, as may be abundantly seen in Mr. Tylor’s very interesting 
account? where it appears that many peoples besides our Tartars 
regard the sun as feminine and the moon as masculine. The 
parallel with the Tartars is the more important for us because 


1 Proben der Volksliteratur der Tiirkischen Stémme Siid-Siberiens, ii., pp. 
203, 480, 484. 


* Primitive Culture, ii., pp. 286, 287, 291, 299, where the rationale is given. 
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the Tartars belong to the same Mongolian race, and probably even 
to the same Ural-Altaic branch of it as do the Japanese, while 
the classic Chinese, who make the sun and moon respectively mas- 
culine and feminine, though nearer geographically are remoter 
ethnically. It is possible that where, as among the Japanese, the 
sun is not only female but chief, the reason lies in an original 
matriarchate, an indication of which may be found in the Japan- 
ese ancient custom allowing children of the same father, but not 
of the same mother, to intermarry. It is only much later in the 
stream of Japanese legend that we meet with a Chinese importa- 
tion, the sun-bird with three legs (with difficulty identified only 
recently by Mr. Aston!), while yet later the legend of Yamato- 
Take, which bears some resemblance to sun-myth, is again genu- 
inely Japanese.” 

If Amaterasu occupies the first place in the Shinto pantheon, 
the second and third belong to her brother Susano and his de- 
seendant of the sixth generation, Okuninushi. No student of 
Shinto known to the writer has attempted an interpretation of 
these deities, though their general mythical nature has been occa- 
sionally noticed. Yet, if Amaterasu be plainly interpretable in 
sun-myth, Susano, who stands in immediate connection with her, 
should be equally interpretable. The following traits indeed 
indicate that he represents the rain-storm. His name means 
“‘Impetuous Male.” He was born as Izanagi washed his august 
nose, that nose wherein is the breath. The Chinese version of 
the myth indeed states that the breath of Pan-ku was transmuted 
into the wind.’ He abandons his appointment “to rule over the 
sea-plain,” i. e., the rain-storm blows up in the southwest mon- 
soon from over the sea. ‘ His weeping dries up all the rivers 
and seas,” an apparent contradiction and a standing puzzle to the 
Japanese commentators, but plain enough, when the rains ‘flood 
the country and hide the boundaries of rivers and lakes— a thing 
of annual occurrence in Japan. He mounts with great noise 
heavenwards to the great terror of his sister, Amaterasu, and 
devastates the country, whereupon Amaterasu retires into a cave 
and thus plunges the land into “ eternal night.” In nature-fact, 


1 Trans. A. S. J., v. xxii., part I., 31-33. 

* Kojiki, pp. Ixvii. and 205-220. 

% Meyer’s Chinese Reader's Manual, p. 174. This myth was not classic 
Chinese, and therefore probably folk-lore of the aborigines that the Chinese 
found in Eastern Asia, whence its similarity to the Shinto may be cognate and 
not derivative either way. 
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the rain-storm rises from the horizon with thunder, obscures the 
sun, and spoils the carefully terraced and irrigated rice-fields of 
Japan. Another episode of the same struggle describes certain 
Torrent Princesses born from Susano’s sword, while Gods of 
Luck, of Heaven, and of Life arise from Amaterasu’s jewels; 
i. e., waterfalls notably increase after rain, and nature smiles when 
the sun reappears. For his misconduct Susano is expelled, where- 
upon he kills the Food-Goddess, from whom then spring the 
various cereals, and then in Izumo he kills the serpent with red 
eyes, bloody belly, and eight heads and tails, by first making him 
drink wine from eight vats arranged upon a platform; i. e., rain 
destroys the planted seed from which can then grow the new 
crops, and extinguishes fire, for which purpose it is to this day 
stored in tubs placed along the house ridge (the platform of the 
myth). From the tail of this serpent Susano extracts the mar- 
velous Herb-Quelling-Great-Sword, famed in subsequent story ; 
i. e., the steel sword is forged in the fire. ‘ When he began to 
build the palace of Suga, ‘Pure,’ clouds rose up thence ;” i. e., 
clouds encompass the elevations where tarns form, and here the 
“‘ Impetuous-Male ” at last rests in peace, for in the usage of the 
Kojiki the erection of a palace closes the career of a hero. 

Those familiar with the frequent obscurities, fragmentariness, 
and even contradictions of many undoubted myths, will grant 
that so clear and continuous a parallelism can have arisen only in 
mythopeic fancy, and not in any incidental correspondences with 
heroic history. Moreover, the facts have not been selected, but 
are all that are recorded of Susano. A comparison with the 
Vedic meteorologic myth will both confirm this mythic interpre- 
tation of Susano, and also show how the hue and form of myths 
vary with climatic conditions. Japan suffers from floods, never 
from drought, and sees lightning usually not more than once in a 
year. Per contra, India suffers from drought, rarely, I believe, 
from floods, while thunderstorms are frequent and terrific. Hence 
the Japanese myth makes Susano devastate, while the Indian 
myth makes Indra bless the land, and that by striking with his 
bolt the Vritra that withholds the desired rain. 

The following specifications from the Kojiki account of Okuni- 
nushi will plainly show that his origin lay in moon-myth.! He 
has eighty brethren (stars) with whom he competes for the hand 
of a princess, and wins her by the help of a hare (a world-wide 


1 Kojiki, pp. 68-105. 
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mythologic companion of the moon) that he had benefited.!. The 
eighty deities, enraged at this, roll a red hot stone upon him and 
thus kill him. (Sunrise conceals the moon.) Hereupon Prin- 
cess Cockle-Shell and Princess Clam restore him to life. (The 
Chinese also connect shellfish with the moon, probably through 
the tides, which were very early associated with the moon, though 
the correct reason was of course not known.?) Okuni thus “ be- 
comes a beautiful young man, and wanders off,” only to be again 
caught and tortured by insertion into the cleft of a tree which on 
withdrawal of the wedge crushes him to death. (Phases of the 
moon.) Again restored to life, he visits the “ Nether-Distant- 
Land,” whence he is pursued by a deity so far as the “ Even- 
Pass-of-Hades.”” (New moon appears once more on the horizon.) 
He then slays his eighty brethren. (Stars fade when the moon 
appears.) Throughout his course he carries on amours, marrying 
in all eight women. (So ever with the “inconstant moon.” *) 
Finally Amaterasu requires him to abdicate in favor of her scion. 
(Sunrise conceals the moon.) 

It is this last trait that fitted the Moon-God of the Izumo tribe 
to represent it, probably through identification with its historic 
chief Okuninushi, who abdicated in favor of a historic Ninigi, 
in the mythical scheme of the Kojiki, which, of course, had to 
express the views of the conquering Kyushu tribe that traced its 
chief’s ancestry to Amaterasu. The first to state the general truth 
of some reflection of legendary fact in the Kojiki at this point 
was P. Kempermann,‘ and all serious students have since his 
time one way or other concurred. But while mythical consistency 
would require that the Kyushu heaven-born chief descend upon 
Izumo, the legend is faithful enough to fact to represent him as 
descending upon Kyushu, whence indeed the legend goes on to 
‘relate his scions advanced eastwards, ever conquering. The legend 
naively adds that Kyushu is “opposite to the land of Kara,” 
which so far, therefore, corresponded to the “ heaven ” of the myth. 
Besides all the other evidence (cf. p. 721) pointing to Korea as 
the continental point of departure for the Japanese emigrants, 
and therefore as identical with the heaven of the myth, there is 
an odd bit of direct evidence for the synonomy of Korea and 


‘1 Meyer’s Chinese Readers’ Manual, p. 288. Huish, Japan and its Art, 
p. 131. 

* Les Fétes annuelles & Emoui. De Groot, p. 128. 

8 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, i. 355. 

* Mittheilungen der deutschen Gesellschaft Ostasiens, Jan., 1874 
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Heaven in the shape of the two animals, identical in appearance 
and function, in that they guard, one on either side, the entrance 
gates of Shinto shrines, but which bear the names Koma-inu, 
“ Korean-dog,” and Ama-inu, “ Heaven-dog.” These are obvi- 
ously congeners of the tigers found at the gates of Chinese tem- 
ples and yamen, whose function is to scare away eyil spirits.! 
As tigers were never known in Japan, the sculptor degenerated 
his form until the folk could recognize in it only their familiar 
dog. 

As sole condition of his abdication Okuninushi had specified 
that he must be provided with a great temple, and this is still 
represented by the famous shrine called Izumo O Yashiro, “ Great 
Temple of Izumo,” the second holiest shrine in Japan. Hither 
some quarter of a million pilgrims annually wend their way from 
all quarters of Japan; the sourd of their hands clapped to call 
the attention of the deity is often strong and unbroken as that of 
a cataract. This is because, though the scion of Amaterasu as- 
sumed the outward sovereignty of Japan, the realm of the “ In- 
visible ” was granted to Okuninushi. This “ Invisible” connotes, 
not the underworld or future world (which in the primitive Shinto 
world-view are not places of judgment), but means properly the 
present day world of thought and secret action, in other words, 
just what escapes the observation of the earthly ruler and his civil 
servants.” The tutelary gods of every province in Japan must 
resort to the O Yashiro every October — hence called everywhere, 
except in Izumo, the “ godless month” — there to report upon 
the condition of each individual’s soul. Okuninushi rewards and 
punishes by means of the natural good and evil that happen to 
men.? Thus, e. g., the birth of a child should be thankfully ree- 
ognized in the temple of his agent the tutelary god. On the other 
hand, the sending of a pestilence and the dumbness of a royal 
prince were both attributed to him, and the ground for their in- 
flictions turned out to be ceremonial offense. The occasional 
association of Okuninushi with the underworld and future world 
must be regarded as a later invention under the influence of Bud- 
dhism. 


The son of this Okuninushi, by name Koto-shiro-nushi, “ Events- 


1 Les Fétes annuelles & Emoui. De Groot, p. 608. 

* The Great Temple of Izumo, a Japanese work by Baron Sengi, high priest 
of the Izumo Temple. 

8 Trans. A. S. J. vol. iii., Appendix, p. 77. 

4 Kojiki, pp. 175, 193. 
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Symbol-Lord,” a title given in reference to his abdication with his 
father, though of much less importance than any of the deities 
already described, is yet accounted a great god, and as such is © 
figured on the kakemono, or scroll-picture of the twelve chief 
deities, sold in the vicinity of the Izumo O Yashiro. If we now 
add the name of Sukuna-hiko (probably an ancestral deity, for 
whom ef. p. 740), we shall have named all the deities figured there 
in the following order : — 


Ama no mi naka nushi, 
Lord in the very centre of heaven. 


Kami musubi, Taka mi musubi, 

Divine producer. - Lofty august producer. 

Izanami, Female who invites. Izanagi, Male who invites. 
Amaterasu, 


Heaven shiner. 
Susano, Impetuous male. Tsuki Yomi, Moon night possessor. 
Okuninushi, 
Great country ruler. 
Koto-shiro nushi, Events symbol Lord. Sukuna hiko, Small Prince. 
Saruta hiko, 
Monkey field Prince. 


All these twelve except the first triad and Tsuki-Yomi are hon- 
ored by temples more or less numerous. In contrast with this 
Izumo scroll, we find the largest one obtainable in the vicinity of 
the Ise Shrine to Amaterasu contains figures of the following 
deities : — 


Amaterasu. 

Izanami. Izanagi. 
Toyouke-bime. 

Kasuga. * Hachiman. 
Saruta-hiko. 


Notice here the absence of Susano and Okuninushi with his 
son, the great rivals of Amaterasu and her scion Ninigi; and at 
the same time the introduction of three new deities, all of whom 
are closely associated with Amaterasu and the imperial line. 

The chief of these three is Toyo-uke-bime, “ Abundant-Food- 
Lady,” the goddess of food, usually represented with a sheaf 
of rice in her arms, since rice is the staple food of the Japan- 
ese. Her other names, Ukemochi and Ogetsu, have the same 
meaning as Toyouke. Such a deity would in any case be of 
great importance, but she became yet greater by the removal 
of her temple 478 a. p. to the neighborhood of the great Ama- 
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terasu’s Shrine in Ise Province. She is a thorough nature-deity, 
since, besides her name and sphere, she is represented in the 
Kojiki as slain by Susano, the rain god, after which she can pro- 
duce the various cereals from her bodily members. A ritual for 
** Luck Wishing of the Palace” invokes Yabune-Toyouke, “ House- 
Abundant-Food,” without obvious significance, unless an alterna- 
tive meaning of Toyouke, viz., “ Abundant Support,” be taken, in 
which case she could, as Earth Deity, support the palace founda- 
tion.! If so, we should have a ready explanation for what is other- 
wise quite unaccountable, namely, the association with Toyouke 
of the fox, which burrows in the earth, as also for the square- 
ness of Toyouke’s temple fence, square being female in Chinese 
symbolism. Perhaps in Japan, as in China, the very various 
functions of earth were later divided among more special deities ;? 
for besides Yabune Toyouke we find other deities derived from 
Toyouke, such as Kukunochi, the producer of all trees, and Kay- 
anu Hime, the parent of all grasses. The silkworm and even cattle 
were likewise produced from her slain body, all of which deriva- 
tives point to an original earth wounded by agriculture. There is 
no doubt about the notion of division of functions of a deity, for 
Shinto writers recognize all such derivatives as Waki-no-tama, 
“ Parted Spirits.”* It should be noticed that the choice by 
Amaterasu (as revealed by her in vision) of Toyouke as neighbor 
at the Ise Shrines harmonizes with the unerotic relations of Ama- 
terasu with Susano and Tsukiyomi. Another lack in data about 
this deity consists of the ignorance as to the nature of her symbol 
or seat in her temple at Ise, though that of Amaterasu, her neigh- 
bor, is well known to be a mirror. 

The great shrine to this goddess at Inari, near Kyoto, has im- 
parted its name to the deity it honors in accord with a common 
practice in Japan of naming persons or gods after the place where 
they reside. In consequence the deity to whom are devoted the 
thousands of tiny wayside shrines in Japan is called Inari Sama 
after their model at Inari. Furthermore, since the attendant 
animal of Toyouke, the fox, invariably flanks the entrance to her 
shrine, though ever so small, the farmer has exaggerated associa- 
tion into identity, and considers that Inari is the fox. Thus we 
find transformation from Earth through Food and Inari to Fox 
Deity, truly a remarkable series. 


1 So Mr. Satow in Trans. A. S. J., vol. ix. Part II. p. 210. 
2 Les Fétes, ete., De Groot, p. 153. 
8 Trans. A. S. J., vol. iti. Appendix, p. 75. 
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Thus much, then, for the great nature deities of Shinto as re- 
corded in the Kojiki, its most reliable archive of theogony. But a 
millennium of ordinary wear and tear, the manipulations of Bud- 
dhist priestly ingenuity (shown in the sect of Ryobu), and espe- 
cially the graftings of hero and ancestor cult have hidden from 
the Japanese folk the original nature of all except Amaterasu, 
whose sun-clear character could hardly be mistaken. This process 
is exemplified, as we have just seen, in the Earth-Deity. The 
Moon-Deity becomes, on the subjugation of his tribe, a Nemesis 
or Providence, and this notion would doubtless have become a 
dominant moral force had not imported religion arrested natural 
development. Still later the same deity becomes a Ruler of the 
Dead, though Buddhism overshadows this notion also. Again, 
Susano, though demonstrably a Rain-Storm god in origin, is no 
longer recognized as such even by the learned among the rest that 
throng his temples scattered throughout the land. For all these 
Susano is a wholly historic person, hero of a hundred exploits, 
and ancestor of Okuninushi believed to have been simply ruler 
of Izumi. Thus Shinto well illustrates that law of increasing 
anthropomorphism which ends by nearly concealing the nature- 
origin of great deities. There is, however, no case in Japan of 
a historic person supplanting a nature-deity (unless Okuninushi 
furnish such a case), as has so often happened in the neighboring 
China.!_ No doubt even Amaterasu has gained added lustre as 
ancestress of the line imperial unbroken for a hundred and twenty 
generations. Kompira San has come into the Shinto (but only 
the Ryobu sect) ‘pantheon from no one knows where. His great 
shrine in Shikoku is a place of immense resort especially for 
sailors, whose votive ships, in thanksgiving for deliverance from 
the storm, crowd an extensive hall called ema do, such as is often 
provided for votives in picture or model. 

it must by no means be supposed that the above series has 
exhausted the tale of Shinto nature-deities, which is, indeed, of 
indefinite limits, as the number usually assigned, eighty myri- 
ads, sufficiently shows. Though many of these are not known to 
have been actors in mythic drama, their names sufficiently indi- 
cate their mythic nature. Thus in the Harvest Ritual we read 
of Blessing-Well, Powerful-Rock-Gate, Country Vivifier, Takechi 
Farm, and Asuka Mountain. In other rituals and records we 
read of Gods of the Wind, of Pestilence, of Rivers, and of Fire. 
The cult of this last is still represented by a festival in November 


1 Les Fétes etc., De Groot, pp. 360, 680, and many other places. 
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when slight fires of straw — probably only a remnant of the ori- 
ginal blaze —are lit in the temple courts. At the same date 
Hettsui-no-Kami, “ Goddess of the Kitchen Range,” is celebrated 
in the households. A drill is still used for kindling fire to cook 
the offerings at the shrines of Ise and Izumo. The Taoist cult of 
the Fire, wherein at the Spring Festival priests and people walk 
the fire with bared feet,! has in Japan developed into a test of 
purity, its original significance as a solar symbol being quite for- 
gotten.2 At the great shrine of Susano, in Kyoto, numerous 
braziers burn through the New Year’s Eve, at which thousands of 
people kindle a bit of rope with which to convey the new fire to 
the household shrines and hearths. 

A remarkable case of personification is involved in the ritual 
for Yabune-no-Mikoto, “ Abode Augustness,” which is simply the 
royal palace. Indeed, “all other things whatsoever which possess 
powers of an extraordinary and eminent character are called 
kami, “ superiors,” or, as the word is usually translated into Eng- 
lish, “‘ deities.” * Lastly, we should notice that kami may be evil. 
Let us hear Hirata again. “Eminent does not mean solely 
worthy of honor, good, or distinguished by great deeds, but is 
applied also to the kami who are to be dreaded on account of 
their evil character or miraculous nature.’ Thus, the dragon, 
goblins, fox, tiger, and wolf are all kami. Motoori tells us, fur- 
ther, that “whenever anything goes wrong in the world it is to 
be attributed to the action of the evil gods, whose power is so 
great that the sun goddess and the creator god are sometimes 
unable to restrain them.” “The people prayed’ to the good gods 
in order to obtain blessings, and performed rites in honor of the 
bad gods in order to avert their displeasure.” Both Hirata and 
Motoori, however, are modern expositors and apologists for Shinto 
in competition with Buddhism and Confucianism. As for the 
Kojiki (p. 41), it recognizes only “ evil deities” in general who are 
offset by certain “ rectifying deities,” but neither class is heard of 
more than once. No one individual bad deity is ever mentioned, 
and misfortunes are traced to one or other of the great gods, e. g., 
the Great Deity of Miwa, or the Wind Gods. Least of all is 
there any organization of evil deities or any arch-demon. Nor is 
there any ritual for evil deities in the Yengishiki; and very few 
charms are issued in the names of evil gods, such as those from 
the Pestilence God, and from the Small Pox God. 

1 Les Fétes, ete. De Groot, p. 134. 
2 Occult Japan. P. Lowell, pp. 47-62. 
8 Trans. A. S. J., vol. iii., Appendix, p. 42, quoted from Hirata. 
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Ancestral deities cannot be better introduced than in the words 
of Motoori. “ Amongst human beings who are at the same time 
kami are to be classed the successive Mikados, who in the Man- 
yefu-shifu and other ancient poetry are called ‘distant gods’ on 
account of their being far removed from ordinary men, as well as 
many other men, some who are revered as kami by the whole 
empire, and those whose sphere is limited to a single province, 
department, village or family.”! These various classes may be 
most conveniently noticed in reverse order. 

Ancestor cult has passed through as many changes and is as 
obscure in history as the nature-cult we have just considered. 
Thus the household ancestor cult has passed into the hands of 
Buddhism, the tablets, averaging 8x3 inches in size and following 
the Chinese pattern, being found always in the Butsudan “ Buddha- 
shelf,” and not upon the kami-dana “ kami-shelf.” The revivers 
of pure Shinto would purge Japanese homes of these Buddhist 
corruptions, but meanwhile they mostly continue to carry the 
day, for the masses are comprehensively Shinto, Buddhist, and 
Confucian. Every morning some member — or even servant — 
of the family must present a first small portion of the freshly 
cooked rice, and on anniversaries of the death-day a full variety 
of foods, including those known to be favorites of the deceased. 
This household cult of an ancestor is discontinued after a hundred 
years, because, as some say, the deceased is then born again, or, 
as others, he then becomes a kami, but both these notions are of 
Buddhist origin, and the real ground is no doubt the inevitable 
weakening of regard as distance increases, combined with the 
practical inconvenience of accumulated tablets and services. 

Each district honors an uji-gami “ family-god,” the nature and 
origin of which are variously explained. This local or tutelary 
deity is the agent of Okuninushi, and to him, therefore, the new 
born is presented for adoption as an uji-ko, “ family child,” while 
the traveler from home will secure a paper charm from the same 
source. Festivals for the dead, tamamatsuri, “soul festivals,” 
used to be held at fixed times, when all the people laid offerings 
of flowers, edibles, and wine upon the graves. This developed 
into an annual observance at the rice harvest, when the first 
fruits were offered to the ancestral manes, and this practice con- 
tinues in a modified form until the present.? Like the household 
ancestor cult, the annual festival of the dead, known to foreigners 


1 Trans. A. S. J., vol. iii., Appendix, p. 43. 
2 Trans. A. S. J., vol. xix., part 3. 
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as the “ Feast of Lanterns,” but properly to be called “ All Souls’ 
Day,” has fallen into the hands of Buddhism. The spirits of 
dead ancestors are believed at this time, July 13-16, to visit the 
household altar, and special offerings of food are made to them, 
while the living eat sparsely. In the rural districts the festival 
is celebrated by a dance. Note in contrast herewith how, in 
China, ancestor cult has maintained itself quite independently of 
‘Buddhism, and at the same time in stronger force than in Japan. 
Indeed, so far as I know, no literary remains or cult-survival 
affords evidence for the existence of household ancestor cult pre- 
vious to the introduction of Buddhism. The presumption, how- 
ever, is strongly in favor of its existence. 

All eases of the deification of eminent men, that is, of hero- 
worship, which have happened since the advent of Buddhism 
have likewise fallen into its hands, mostly under the sect known 
as Ryobu. Thus with the great minister and scholar Michizane, 
whose death, a. p. 903, during an unjust banishment, was fol- 
lowed by many portents. Apotheosized as Tenjin Sama, “ Heaven- 
Spirit-Lord,” he is now adored as God of Calligraphy, a very 
important art in the Far-Orient, and equivalent to letters, for 
which accordingly there is no god in Japan as there is in China. 
His temple at Kitano, a suburb of Kyoto, has the largest income 
but one of the three thousand shrines in that city sacred to 
Buddhism. Hachiman San, the apotheosis of the Emperor Ojin 
— 300 a. p. — as God of War, in which character he is figured 
on the Ise kakemono, and Toshogu, the apotheosis of the great 
Shogun Iyeyasu— 17th century a. p.— are likewise adored in 
temples belonging to Ryobu Shinto, “Two-faced Shinto,” one 
looking towards Shinto, the other towards Buddhism. Kompira 
San, noticed above, was also in charge of this sect, which at 
the revolution in 1868 was deprived of its spoils in favor of 
the revived “ pure Shinto.” The present reign has witnessed the 
apotheosis, now of course a /a pure Shinto, of several eminent 
persons, among whom is notable the scholar Motoori, a shrine to 
whom stands at his birthplace near Tsu. Sukuna-hiko, “ The 
Little Prince,” of sufficient importance to be figured among the 
chief twelve deities on the Izumo scroll, and to be honored by 
several temples, is yet relatively small in significance and of very 
obscure origin. The account of him given in the Kojiki is best 
interpreted — so among others by Professor Kume — euhemeris- 
tically, and it is probable that he brought with him the elements 
of Chinese medicine, for he passes as God of Medicine, and is 
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figured as an old man bearing a pot in his hand. If so, he must 
be counted among the earliest cases of hero-worship, and of course 
previous to the introduction of Buddhism. 

The ancestral gods of a single family may, under favorable 
conditions, become objects of a national cult. Thus Kasuga San, 
figured on the Ise scroll as an old man riding a deer, really rep- 
resents four deities — one a goddess, — the ancestral gods of a 
certain priest who in 767 A. D. built them a shrine, and whose 
descendants, on becoming powerful, raised their family god with 
them.' Kasuga is simply the name of the place where the shrine 
stands, become a name for the god (cf. p. 736) about whose indi- 
viduality the folk entertain no doubt. 

But the highest effect is produced where the cult of powerful 
ancestors and that of great nature-deities combine forces. This 
has happened notably in two cases, just those connected with the 
great shrines, Naiku San in Ise and O Yashiro in Izumo, which 
stand respectively first and second in point of sacredness and pop- 
ularity in Shinto, even as Mecca and Jerusalem do in Islam, the 
latter shrine in both cases being that of the conquered but related 
people. At Naiku San, “Inner Temple,” is carried on in great 
state the cult of Amaterasu O Kami, considered ancestress of the 
“Sovereign Grandchild’s Augustness,” Ninigi no Mikoto, that 
descended from Heaven (i. e., Korea) to Japan and founded the 
imperial line that rules Japan to-day. Small wonder then that 
the Mikado previous to the revolution in 1868 was considered too 
holy to leave the palace and set foot upon common ground, that 
his title still in common parlance is Tenshi Sama, ‘* Heaven-Son- 
Lord,” and that at death he is supposed to become a kami. Second, 
but like unto this, is the union of the Moon-God with the Ruler of 
the Izumo tribe. The name Okuninushi, “ Great-Country-Ruler,” 
fits moon or chieftain equally well, and his descendant of the 
seventy-sixth generation, the present high priest of the Izumo 
O Yashiro, used until recently to be styled Ikigami, “ Living God.” 
The very courteous reception and the kind exhibition of the numer- 
ous and valuable temple treasures afforded me by this nobleman 
— for his present style is Baron Sengi— confirmed my opinion, 
otherwise easily demonstrable, that Shinto deities have never 
been of the jealous and bloodthirsty kind sometimes met else- 
where. 

While the ancestral tablet, brought by Buddhism from China, 
is in exclusive use in the household ancestral cult which has been 


1 Trans. A. S. J. vol. vii. part 4, p. 394. 
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appropriated by Buddhism, the means used in the temple ances- 
tor cult of Shinto to represent the ancestor is, not a tablet (as it 
is in Buddhist temples in Japan and in all temples in China), but 
some personal belonging of the deceased, especially a sword, if a 
male, and a mirror, if a female. These and similar articles are 
called tamashiro, “ spirit-substitute,” or kanzane, “ god-seed.” } 
Such an article is the proper representative of the deity wor- 
shiped at any particular temple, and is kept carefully secluded 
from view in the remotest chamber of the temple, while overt pur- 
poses are answered by a gohei or wand with pendent paper strips. 
There can be no doubt that this concept is animistic, in that the 
spirit of the deceased is held to be really present in the shrine, as 
appears perhaps still more plainly from the practice of often pla- 
cing a pillow in the shrine with the express purpose of signify- 
ing the deity’s presence, while the purpose also of the recently 
revived Shinto funeral is to retain the spirit of the deceased in 
the tamaya, “ spirit-house,” which is to be kept in the home for 
ancestral worship. Evidently the spirit was considered to be 
attached one way or other to the object it had once used. Thus 
the Kojiki (109) represents Amaterasu as saying to Ninigi be- 
fore his descent from Heaven, “ Regard this mirror exactly as 
if it were our august spirit, and worship it as in our presence.” 
Yet only confusion is made by calling this notion fetishism which 
has a very different connotation, distinguished in particular from 
this before us by not involving ancestor cult. The deity is com- 
monly supposed to reside in an idol also, but idolatry must not 
therefore be classed as a variety of fetishism. The ground of the 
Shinto notion is plainly the belief in the continued existence of 
the soul after death somewhere or other, to which the association 
of ideas adds the notion, here by his personal belonging. To the 
same order of ideas belongs the popular practice of depositing 
a doll or toy of a child in the Tai-shi-do of the great Buddhist 
Temple, Tennoji at Osaka, after which, on the ringing of the 
Indo-no-kane, ‘“ Bell of Leading,” the prince-saint Shotoku-Taishi 
leads the soul of the child into Paradise. The same ideas sur- 
vive in degree in the Buddhist or Roman or Greek Christian 
who reveres relics of the saints, and in the mother who treasures 
up toys and clothing of the dear departed, while fetishism finds 
its modern descendant in the lucky-stone of the boy or boor. 

On the other hand Kempermann quite mistakes the sources of 
this relic-worship when he regards it as an evidence for “ die 


1 Trans. A. S. J., vol. ii. p. 119. 
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Tiefe ihres Gefiihls und ihrer wiirdigen Auffassung des Wesens 
der Gottheit.”! The Shinto notion of the nature of deity was 
quite conformed to the barbarian type, and the absence of idola- 
try probably dependent on the fact that naturism borrowed its 
temple properties from ancestor cult, or, in other words, that 
ancestor cult was grafted on to nature cult before art had enabled 
the latter to fashion its deities in conformity with their nature- 
attributes. 

Ancestor cult appears very plainly, of course, in the funeral 
rites of Shinto. Here we can give only fragmentary items about 
the archaic usage, for during the last twelve centuries the priests 
of eschatologic Buddhism have conducted all funerals, even those 
of Shinto priests, just as they have also controlled those other two 
services for the dead, the household ancestor cult and the annual 
All Souls’ Festival, Shinto being prevailingly cosmologic and 
earthly. The following data are gathered from the article on 
Japanese Funeral Rites, by Mr. A. H. Fay of the British Lega- 
tion.2 Burial was, so far as is known, the most ancient mode of 
disposing of the dead. Various ceremonies were observed on 
the occasion of a death. The body was deposited in a moya, or 
mourning-house, and left there until the preparations for perma- 
nent interment were completed. Obsequies were performed for 
seven or eight days and nights, for which period also food and 
drink, fruit and favorite dainties were placed as oblations in the 
moyad, and a fire, niwabi, was kept lighted in front of the same. 
Music was played, slow measures danced, the praises of the dead 
chanted and much weeping and wailing done. The purpose of 
the music was to induce the spirit to return to the body. The 
funeral procession consisted of a bearer of the food - offerings, 
broom-bearers, cooks, rice-pounders, hired mourners, lantern- 
bearers, —a survival from times when the burial was effected by 
night, — assistants and the bereaved relatives. In the rear came 
men bearing flags blue, red and white in color, and lastly musi- 
cians. The primitive grave was a shallow hole filled up to the 
extent of a small mound which developed into the tumulus. The 
head was placed towards the north (whence the living in Japan 
will not sleep in that position). Earthenware articles alone have 
been found in mounds of the earliest period ; stone ornaments, 
metal rings, coins, etc.,in the later mounds. The custom of mak- 
ing a hitogaki, “man-fence,” round the mound was abandoned 


1 Mittheilungen., etc. Jan., 1874, p. 32. 
2 Trans. A. S. J. vol. xix. part 3. 
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about 1 B. c. in favor of the humaner use of clay images of 
men. 

Since the revolution in 1868, the Shinto funeral rite has been 
reéstablished, and Mr. Fay gives an interesting account of its 
various parts as resuscitated or constructed anew by Shinto schol- 
ars. Of burials in a recent year 526,000 were in accordance with 
the Buddhist rite, 225,000 with the Shinto, and 3,000 with the 
Christian. 


Epmunp BUCKLEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the Latin 
Church. By Henry Cuaries Lea, LL. D. In three volumes. Vols. I. 
and II., Confession and Absolution ; Vol. III., Indulgences. Philadelphia : 
Lea Brothers & Co. 1896. 


This is perhaps the most valuable of all the historteal works of Dr. 
Lea. Readers who were familiar with his earlier writings knew what to 
expect in this, and they have assuredly not been disappointed. The 
power of the Latin Church is by no means a thing of the past. “The 
publicist must be singularly blind,’ says Dr. Lea most truly (iii. vi), 
“who fails to recognize the growth of influence that has followed the 
release of the Holy. See from the entanglement, consequent upon its 
former position as a petty Italian sovereign, and the enormous opportu- 
nities opened to it by the substitution of the rule of the ballot-box for 
absolutism. ‘Through the instrumentality of the confessional, the sodal- 
ity and the indulgence, its matchless organization is thus enabled to 
concentrate in the Vatican a power greater than has ever before been 
wielded by human hands.” Since the Council of Trent and the Counter- 
Reformation, the Pope has been able to pose as the beneficent Father 
of Christendom, dispensing the inexhaustible treasures of divine grace 
“‘ without money and without price.” On terms easier than the Church 
or the World has ever known before, the Latin Church offers to satisfy 
the inextinguishable longing of human souls for absolute certainty both 
of the truth to be belieyed and of the pardon of sin. Moreover, along 
with the Counter-Reformation within the Church there has been a 
recrudescence outside, especially in the English and American Episcopal 
churches, of those very superstitions and misbeliefs out of which the 
whole Romish system grew, and which will never be contented with the 
imitation absolutions and indulgences which alone are offered by any 
form of Protestantism. 

The special value of Dr. Lea’s new work consists in this, that-it is 
not a polemical treatise, but a history. “With this object,” he says 
(i. v), “I have abstained from consulting Protestant writers, and have 
confined myself exclusively to the original sources and the Catholic 
authorities, confident that what might be lost in completeness would be 
compensated by accuracy and impartiality.” No method of treatment 
could be more rational, nor, on the other hand, more offensive to “ the 
ordinary reader.” He does not really wish to know what the truth is, 
but to find plausible reasons for believing what he would like the truth 
to be. For this purpose he is perfectly willing to accept the most im- 
pudent frauds for verifiable history, and to take the bare word of the 
ecclesiastic — especially the confessor — with whom he is brought into 


the closest personal contact. Somebody of that sort tells him that he — 
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the priest or confessor —is telling him the exact truth which has been 
universally known and believed from the day of Pentecost. Every well- 
educated Roman Catholic divine —and so, approximately, every well- 
educated divine of some other churches —knows that this is sheer 
absurdity. Dr. Lea writing, not a polemic treatise but a history, shows 
us the various stages of growth, decay, putrefaction, new growths, de- 
liberate lying, scholastic subtlety, pulpit rhetoric, pretended miracles and 
visions, laxity, rigor, decrees of councils and of popes, contradictory 
decrees of the same, out of which the existing belief and practice of the 
Latin Church have grown. 

He begins — I have space only for the most rapid and even fragmen- 
tary summary of the contents of his book — with a simple statement of 
the mission of Christ as derived from his own teaching. Christ came 
into the world to restore men to a loving and genuine fellowship with 
their Father in heaven. He came to do this for anybody, even the 
worst and most ignorant, with whom he came into contact. He required 
from them no painful and tedious penance, no belief of any system of 
doctrine. All he asked ,was sorrow for sin, and sincere desire to be 
better and to do God’s will. “Neither do I condemn thee: go and sin 
no more.” He was “the friend of publicans and sinners.” His disci- 
ples, after his departure, were to proclaim the same good news to all 
mankind. He spoke not a syllable of Auricular Confession, or Sacra- 
mental Absolution, or Indulgence, or an inexhaustible treasure either of 
his own merits or of the merits of other people. For a considerable time, 
his followers acted upon his instructions and his example. St. Paul 
urged the churches to deal gently with the erring, “lest Satan should get 
the advantage over them.” But in a century or two all this was changed. 
The Eucharist was made the test of Christian fellowship, and was more 
and more monopolized by the ministers of the Church. Penance was 
made long, painful, humiliating, even disgusting. It was a discipline to 
which it might have been supposed no man with an atom of self-respect 
would have submitted. It came to be regarded more and more as a 
means of placating the Divine Being. “ During the lengthened periods 
prescribed for penance the head was kept shaven, or in the case of 
women it was veiled; the vestments were of sackcloth sprinkled with 
ashes; baths were forbidden; and abstinence from wine and meat were 
strictly enjoined: as S. Jerome tells us, the filthier a penitent is, the 
more beautiful he is. The time was to be passed in maceration, fast- 
ing, vigils, prayers and weeping; the penitent, as S. Ambrose tells us, 
must be as one dead; . . . whenever the faithful were gathered together 
in church, the penitents were grouped apart in their hideous squalor. 
. . » Complete separation between husband and wife was enforced” 
(i. 28, 29). This lasted for centuries, and very frequently reconcilia- 
tion to the Church — for all this excruciating torture gave no assurance 
of the divine forgiveness —was only allowed at the hour of death. 
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When the church became invested with civil authority, penance became 
even more degrading and abominable. 

Meanwhile all sorts of new dogmas were being elaborated, — the 
power of the Keys, first in the hands of bishops only, then in the 
hands of all priests; the sacramental theory of confession and absolu- 
tion; and the vast system of indulgences. For human nature was 
unable to bear the tremendous burdens laid upon it by the clergy, and 
which “ they themselves would not move with one of their fingers.” It 
became, then, the great object of ‘confession and the like to cheat God 
as completely as possible out of his dues. He was the great enemy of 
mankind. In due time came the doctrine of Purgatory, and of an inex- 
haustible Treasure of the merits of Christ and of the Saints that could 
be dispensed by the Pope for the deliverance of souls not only from 
Purgatory, but even from hell itself. 

The peculiarity of all this was that it was utterly uncertain, and is 
uncertain even now, and that it was founded upon no original revelation. 
Doctors and Schoolmen, Popes and Councils, were in irreconcilable con- 
tradiction on almost every point. Nobody could tell certainly what sin 
was — whether mortal or venial; what the effect of a valid absolution 
or indulgence was ; what constituted its validity; how much depended 
on the disposition of the penitent, on the skill of the confessor, on his 
intention, and the like. Nobody could be sure that he had really earned 
an indulgence, or even an absolution. The laxists and the rigorists 
were hopelessly divided, and were continually changing their minds. 
The following is a pretty complete account of what an indulgence was 
supposed capable of accomplishing. The little church called Portiuncula 
was endowed with endless indulgences. “Its unrivaled efficacy was a 
tradition handed down at least from the time of Bartolommeo da Pisa, 
who informs us that a demon was forced to declare that, if a man had 
slain with his own hand the whole human race, and came, contrite and 
confessed, to Assisi on August 2, as soon as he entered the church his 
soul would be cleansed from sin, like that of an infant from the bap- 
tismal font” (iii. 248). The impudent mendacity of the legend which 
was invented to account for the original privileges of Portiuncula, is most 
consistently guaranteed by the testimony of a devil. “To crown all, 
the Portiuncula indulgence can be gained toties quoties: every time a 
man walks through the little church, on August 2, he wins it, so that, 
after obtaining it for himself, he can duplicate it indefinitely for the 
benefit of friends on earth or souls in purgatory, by merely applying it 
mentally to those whom he selects” (iii. 249). This privilege was ap- 
proved by Pius TX. One might ask how it comes to pass that, with the 
innumerable indulgences that can so easily be obtained by “the faith- 
ful,” Purgatory has not long ago been emptied« But it would be vain 
indeed to seek consistency in the mass of lying stupidity on which this 
whole system is based. 
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Dr. Lea’s book is an almost inexhaustible mine of perfectly trustwor- 
thy information on the subjects of which it treats. No information could 
well be more important just now ; but that those who need it most will 
avail themselves of it is past hoping. 


W. Kirkus. 
East OranceE, N. J. 


The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By Rosert L. Ortiey, M. A., 
Fellow of S. M. Magdalen College, and Principal of the Pusey House, 
Oxford. Vol. I., to the Council of Nicea. Vol. II., to the Present Day. 
Pp. 324, 363. London: Methuen & Co. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.50. 

These volumes are a monument of devout and laborious scholarship 
of a certain kind, and a thesaurus of ancient and modern lore upon the 
subject of which they treat. We do not know why any future scholar 
need ever repeat a task here so thoroughly done. 

It is, however, somewhat discouraging to one who opens them in hope 
of added light upon their sublime theme, to be told at the outset that in 
the Genesis legends (as in chapters i. 26; iii. 22; xi. 7) we have 
“‘glimpses of intercommunion between persons in the Deity.” The 
augury thus given to the reader is not offset, further on, by any deviation 
from the track thus entered. What one finds is simply a full report and 
discussion of the opinions of ancient and modern church teachers, lead- 
ing up to a statement of the doctrine in its final systematic form. Who- 
ever has occasion to study these has cause to be grateful to the author 
for a compact and erudite collection of them, which will stand as a classic 
work of its kind. 

One of the great hindrances to a thoroughly spiritual and reasonable 
religion is in the conception of the Divine Incarnation — of which this 
book presents the traditional, but, as we think, the now gradually obsoles- 
cent view — as an exceptional event in history. To be told that a single 
birth, a single life, nineteen centuries ago, is all there is of it, pro- 
vokes skepticism, because it contradicts a principle of which the modern 
world has got hold, that whatever God does He does forever. If the 
truth of the Incarnation is to retain its hold on the modern mind, it can 
be only as the great historical example of it, which has long been viewed 
as a solitary witness to the fact, leads on to an expanded conception of it 
as the eternal process of the Self-Existent Life, embodying itself with 
ever increasing fullness in the life of its terrestrial offspring. 

“Words, words, words.”” The question what he is reading the reader 
is often tempted to answer thus with Hamlet, as he plods through the 
metaphysical subtleties, the hair-splitting definitions, the distinctions 
without apparent difference, in which disputants in christology delight. 
And yet for this he should be grateful. It is not mere logomaehy. It 
is a sincere and has been a successful labor to make good and hand 
down to us the truth, that in this one greatest person of our race we 
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must recognize “ very God” as well as “very man.” For so much we 
are in debt, as for a stepping-stone toward our larger thought of the 
Incarnation as the embodiment of very God in the life of our race, as 
really as in the life of that great Son of man. 

The interest secured by the doctrine of Incarnation is, as Mr. Ottley 
states it, “the reality of that redemptive union between God and man 
which was a matter of intimate experience to Christian hearts.” The 
ancient notion of the essential otherness of the divine and the human 
natures, which Mr. Ottley holds, requires, for any redemptive union be- 
tween the two, the traditional notion of their union in a theanthropic 
individual, not merely God, and not merely man, but a God-man. But 
psychology, biology and ethics have antiquated the fiction of the “two 
natures.” We discover the Infinite within ourselves as the ground of 
our being. We discover one Life at the root of all lives. We require 
identity of moral nature in God and man for the identity of moral prin- 
ciples in each. Thus we come upon a vastly larger and surer basis for 
the reality of the redemptive union than can be given by any remote 
and exceptional event, however validated by historical testimony. The 
ultimate fact is found to be not union, but unity. And yet, but for 
the Christ, we might never have realized the fact. It is through God’s 
Incarnation in him that we have advanced to the still larger reality, — 
very God incarnating himself in the life of humanity, manifesting him- 
self, not in the Christ only, but in Christly men before and after the 
grand event of B. c. 4, manifesting his redemptive power with an in- 
creasing purpose through the time-long evolution of spiritual life. 

It is remarkable how nearly writers like our author approach the true 
line of thought, and yet turn away from it. “The Incarnation,” says 
he, “is only one stage in a process which had already begun in crea- 
tion.” Exactly so: the issue of the Self-Existent Life in the manifold 
births of being is its eternal Incarnation, proceeding to ever more and 
more of life in the universe of forms. Whence, then, the requirement 
of an exceptional birth for an isolated manifestation of “very God ” in 
flesh? It is in that primitive notion of humanity, as a different kind of 
nature from Deity, which Athanasius expressed in saying that we were 
fashioned out of the earth, but the Divine Christ has real and true iden- 
tity of nature with God. This is the zpdrov Wetdos of christological 
students, taking their measure of man from the actual rather than the 
ideal. This is not the New Testament line of thought, which every- 
where looks to the ideal man, and sees him in the Christ. 

The natural penalty of this mistake is a confusion of thought, for 
which the pious assertion of “mystery” is a most inadequate cover, 
when the immediate mystery presented to the reader is, that such think- 
ing should have satisfied the thinker. For the purpose of the redemp- 
tive Incarnation, it is argued, the Incarnate Redeemer must be sinless, 
and for the basis of this sinlessness the entail of original sin must be cut 
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off by the supernatural birth. But how such a result could be effected 
by dispensing with the human father, while the influences of heredity 
continue to work upon the child through the human mother, is the 
unreason whose persistent vitality among Protestant christologists is 
indeed a mystery. Romanists, as we know, are at least more logical on 
this point, if not more convincing. 

The ethical value of the life of Jesus as an ideal depends upon his 
temptability to evil under common conditions with us. But Mr. Ottley 
tells us that there were in him no tendencies to evil, and that he could 
not will to sin. He “ possessed our nature in its primal perfection, with- 
out that which is its fault and defect.” This, although we are told that 
his Deity was in some sense “ quiescent in his temptation,” places him 
so out of ordinary human conditions as to weaken the moral appeal of 
his example. This is the practical mischief of the whole theory which 
our author exhibits. To represent Christ as one with God in a unity 
forever unattainable by any other son of man, tends to neutralize the 
sense of obligation to strive for it as he prayed for it — “even as thou 
Father art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us.” The 
theory is professedly drawn from the Scriptures only. It is rather drawn 
from the Scriptures as anciently interpreted, according to the scale of 
the actual rather than of the ideal man, and by the fallacious principle, 
condemned by the Scriptures themselves, of an essential difference be- 
tween the human nature and the divine. It is a theory which works 
confusion in thought, palsy in moral effort, and skepticism of the funda- 
mental truths of spiritual life. It has been of use as a stepping-stone. 
To-day it is simply a stumbling-stone. 


JAMES M. WuirTon. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


History of Christian Doctrine. By Grorce Park Fisuer, D. D., LL. D., 
Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1896. 

Professor Fisher is to be heartily congratulated on the completion of 
what may truly be styled the chef d’euvre of his historical writings. 
Finis coronat opus. The first impression made by a careful examina- 
tion of this volume is of the amplitude and accuracy of its learning. 
Within the limits of five hundred pages is compressed an extraordinary 
amount of historical information. Written on the concise lines of a hand- 
book, it gathers up all the significant facts of the history of Christian 
doctrine, from the time of Christ to the present day, in a survey that is 
remarkably lucid and comprehensive. The book is called a “ History of 
Christian Doctrine,” but this title does scant justice to its character. It is 
in fact a survey of Christian thought in all its varied developments along 
all the lines of religious belief, theology and philosophy. Such a book is to 
be sharply distinguished from the older histories of dogma which are 
mainly compendiums of theological opinions, whether of whole communi- 
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ties as set forth in creeds, or of individual theologians in their writings. 
Such histories fail to give any clear view of the influences that have 
shaped Christian thought, or of the organic unity of doctrinal evolution. 
It is one of the special excellences of this book that it carries the reader 
along the course of this evolution in a continuous narrative, so that any 
intelligent person can read it with interest and profit, and get a clear 
knowledge of the history of the Christian church on its intellectual side. 
In this respect Professor Fisher’s work reveals and illustrates the influ- 
ence of the new historical and critical method, which recognizes the fact 
of an unbroken development in the history of human thought, and deals 
with the causes and effects of great intellectual and religious movements. 
Thus the personal element is made prominent. The great thinkers of 
the church are brought before us in living shapes, while councils and 
creeds and dogmatic decisions are thrown into the background. 

Professor Fisher calls special attention in the preface to the “ impar- 
tial spirit’ which he has aimed to exercise, and the book shows plainly 
the influence of this cardinal principle of the new historical school. It 
is free from polemics. There is no display of the writer’s theological 
views. Criticism, so far as it is indulged in, is in the main candid and 
just; though I must take exception to Professor Fisher’s characterization 
of Channing’s Arian Christology as “one of the crudest notions which 
the history of speculation on this subject has ever presented,” and to his 
description of Carlyle’s style as a “ powerful jargon.” Surely the Arian 
doctrine of Christ has exhibited a remarkable vitality, and is no cruder, 
as a trinitarian speculation, than the Sabellianism which Channing’s 
opponents proposed in its place. As to Carlyle’s style, with all its lin- 
guistic and sometimes apocalyptic originality, it is full of the inspiration 
and illumination of genius. But such exhibitions of a harsh judgment 
are exceedingly rare. 

While, however, Professor Fisher aims to guard his work against the 
intrusions of personal bias and feeling, he does not fail to declare his 
critical judgments with clearness and decision. Perhaps the most patent 
defect of the book is the fact that so many of the author’s critical opin- 
ions on questions swb judice are given without any full statemerit of the 
grounds of them, and with few references to authorities. Thus we have 
Professor Fisher’s dicta, on many points, which carry the weight of his 
eminence as a historical teacher, but which, it must be remembered, are 
far from being accepted by all historical scholars. The limits set to this 
notice do not allow me to give my own criticisms in full, but I will call 
attention to some of the more important ones. Professor Fisher mini- 
mizes too much, I think, the Greek influence on Paul. His description 
of the system of Plotinus as “thoroughly dualistic” fails to note the 
effect of the evolution element that distinguishes the dualism of Plato- 
nism from the monism of new Platonism. I am not so ready as Profes- 
sor Fisher is to accept the genuineness of the shorter epistles of Ignatius. 
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He asserts that Justin Martyr “knew and used the Fourth Gospel,” on 
the ground that Justin would not have identified Christ with the Logos 
without what he regarded as apostolic authority. Yet Professor Fisher 
allows that ‘ Justin’s particular idea of the Logos is not consonant with 
that of John, but corresponds to that of Plato and Philo,” — a concession 
which is surely fatal to his view. So he holds that the “ Memoirs,” 
from which Justin quotes, “ embraced the four Gospels of the Canon,” 
—a position which I regard as incapable of proof. 

On the subject of the early Greek trinitarian controversies, and of the 
real meaning of the Nicene Creed, Professor Fisher’s position is the tra- 
ditional one, though he treats it in a thoroughly independent way. He 
holds that dsoovcv0s was used by Athanasius to set forth the numerical 
rather than generic unity of the Father and Son; and his whole treat- 
ment of this important portion of the history of Christian doctrine is in 
accordance with this assumption. Not accepting the assumption, I can- 
not concur in the historical and doctrinal conclusions which are built 
upon it. Ina note, Professor Fisher alludes to the two interpretations 
of “ homoousios,” but claims that the theory of “ numerical unity” is the 
prevailing one. Such points are not settled by a count of heads, but 
Professor Fisher’s list of authorities on the side of generic unity might be 
considerably increased ; for example, Gibbon, Jortin, Hagenbach, Ueber- 
weg and Erdmann might be named. 

There are also minor points involved in Professor Fisher’s general 
view from which I must dissent. He regards the monarchian heresies 
as a reaction from the orthodox doctrine that God is one Being and yet 
three Persons. I find no such doctrine in the early church. The pro- 
test of the monarchians was against a trinity of Divine Beings which, 
in their view, was tritheism or polytheism. Professor Fisher interprets 
the una substantia of Tertullian as meaning numerical unity, when 
applied to God, and as indirectly the root of the Athanasian homoiou- 
sianism. But Tertullian held also to the wna substantia of mankind. 
Did this mean numerical unity? Of course not. No more, I insist, was 
the una substantia of the Godhead, in Tertullian’s theory, a numerical 
unity. I must also break a lance with Professor Fisher concerning 
Origen. He represents Origen as inconsistent with himself, setting 
forth at one time difference of essence in the relation of Father and Son, 
and at another time sameness of essence. It seems to me that such a 
view does great injustice to the subtlest and most original speculative 
thinker of the early church. Surely, all the writings of Origen that 
have come down to us in Greek are clear and harmonious in their 
doctrine of Christ. ‘“ Difference of essence” is his constant watchword, 
as the necessary basis of his subordination doctrine, while, at the same 
time, he insists upon Christ’s moral and even essential likeness to the 
Father, and upon the essential difference between him and all created 
beings. Professor Fisher refers to one passage in which Origen is 
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made to declare that the Son “is generated from the substance of the 
Father.” This passage with its context, which contains the word 
“‘homoousios,” has had a singular history, and illustrates the danger of 
trusting the references even of scholars. It is not to be found in Origen’s 
extant Greek writings, but appears in a Latin translation by Rufinus of a 
fragment from a lost work of Pamphilus on Origen. This fragment con- 
tains an extract from a commentary of Origen on the Epistle to the He- 
brews. Rufinus was so inaccurate a translator that Jerome criticises 
him severely, and Professor Fisher asserts that a passage in Origen’s 
“ De Principiis”’ was “altered” by him. I submit that the translations 
of Rufinus are of no critical value. Yet this piece of Rufinian Latin, 
marked Heb. iii., has been made to do duty by a long procession of 
writers to prove that Origen was a good homoousian. The truth is, that 
the word “ homoousios ” was identified with heresy in Origen’s day. It 
was a favorite term of the Gnostics, and Origen once refers to it, as em- 
ployed by the Gnostic Heracleon, only to disclaim it. 

But Origen is not the only source of perplexity to the “ numerical 
unity” school of critics. The later Cappadocians, Basil and the two 
Gregorys, who were stanch Athanasian Nicene Creed men, held plainly 
to “generic unity ” and to a trinity of three personal beings. Harnack 
and others have attempted to untie this critical knot by the creation of a 
“ younger Niczan Party ” which is supposed to have reacted from the 
numerical homoousianism of Athanasius to the generic homoiousianism 
of the Origenists. This remarkable theory is adopted by Professor 
Fisher. He records the fact that Gregory of Nyssa compared the unity 
of the three persons of the Trinity to the generic unity of three men who 
were of one human species, and adds that “‘ beneath this representation 
there was the Platonic or realistic idea of the unity of human nature.” 
But the same Platonic realism explains the doctrine of Athanasius. The 
very comparison of “three men” which Gregory of Nyssa makes so 
much of was a familiar one with Athanasius, and was probably bor- 
rowed from him. The device of a Neo-Nicene party is a pure inven- 
tion. It certainly has no history to support it, and the supposed inter- 
nal grounds cannot bear examination. 

Quite half of this volume is devoted to “ modern theology,” and it is 
certainly the most valuable portion for general readers. It fills an 
almost vacant space in English historical literature. Some of the chap- 
ters, as, for example, those containing the accounts of Schleiermacher 
and Channing, are splendid pieces of theological portraiture, full of his- 
torical perspective and illumination. As a whole, this part of the book is 
above criticism. I have but a single suggestion to make. Professor 
Fisher represents Edwards as holding that man “has a natural ability 
to do all duty.” So, in his “History of the Christian Church,” he says 
Edwards “ affirms a ‘ natural ability’ in sinful men to reverse their evil 
preferences of will.” Professor Fisher has here confounded the position 
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of Edwards with that of the later Hopkinsians. Edwards never used 
the phrase “ natural ability.” He held that “ man is utterly unable to 
love God,” basing this inability on his doctrine of innate total depravity, 
and calling it “ moral,” not because it was not natural, or inherent in 
nature, but to distinguish man as a moral agent from non-moral agents. 
The antithesis of natural ability and moral inability was introduced and 
emphasized by the Hopkinsians, who denied the hereditary corruption 
of nature, as held by Edwards, and so were able to give man a natural 
power to reverse evil volitions, and even frustrate the divine decrees. 

There are several slips of memory, or errors in printing, which I will 
mention for the sake of general readers. The wife of Justinian was 
Theodora, not Pulcheria (p. 158). The sentence (p. 135), “ Arianism 
was really a new doctrine,” should have a “not” inserted, as the con- 
text and truth also require. A sentence in the important note on p. 137 
is rendered almost unintelligible by the transposition of the words “ logi- 
eal” and “ physical,” which should change places. The context, how- 
ever, gives the materials for correction. 


Levi L. Pane. 
Bancor THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The American Church History Series. Vol. VI. A History of the 
Presbyterian Churches in the United States. By Rosert ELLs 
Tuompson, D. D. Vol. VII. A History of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America. By Cuarizs C. 
Tirrany, D. D., Archdeacon of New York. Vol. IX. A History of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States. By Tuomas O’Gor- 
MAN, Professor of Church History in the Catholic University of America. 
New York : The Christian Literature Company. 


The first of these comely volumes contains the story of only the main 
body of the Presbyterians, the seceding parts being reserved for the 
somewhat miscellaneous company of Vol. XI. A glance over the table 
of contents shows that we are dealing here with the church militant, 
with a sturdy and honest body that knows what it believes and will tol- 
erate no twisting of words from their legitimate meaning. Perhaps 
there is a little taint of “cocksureness,” and a suspicion of obstinacy, 
as in the prayer of an old Presbyterian elder: “Grant that I may be 
always right, for thou knowest I am hard to turn.” But most clearly 
one sees the downright sincerity of that Welsh parson who, after having 
heard in Synod much liberal interpretation of good old texts, sprang to 
his feet and cried out, “ He that believeth shall be saved, and he that 
believeth not shall be damned, and I axes no pardon!” Hence the 
pages that should be marked, like a war-map, with crossed swords, 
whereon are recorded the heresy trials of Swing, Smith, Briggs, and less 
familiar doubters, and the fierce divisions of the body, crowned at last by 
the happy reunion of 1869-70. Dr. Thompson has written a fair and 
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full history, and one of great value to the student of the religious life of 
this country in general and of this noble band of churches in particular. 
The same may be said of Dr. Tiffany’s story of the Episcopalians. 
Though evidently a Broad Churchman himself, he sets forth the beliefs 
and principles of all parties with great fairness. A still stronger test of 
his candor is found in the early history of the body in this country, 
which is by no means pleasant reading. No sect has a more unsavory 
record than that of the Episcopalians in Virginia and Maryland during 
the colonial period. In the former State, “ the low state of morals, both 
of the clergy and of the laity, had caused a corresponding reaction in the 
community against them” (p. 44). In Maryland “the Roman Cath- 
olics and dissenters looked with contempt upon an Establishment so 
profligate in some of its members that even the laity sought to purify it, 
and yet so weak in its discipline that neither clergy nor laity could purge 
it of offenders.” Nor is it pleasant to have to say that, “ while other 
bodies were divided (at the outbreak of the Revolution), Episcopal cler- 
gymen at the North were of one heart and mind,” i. e., they were all To- 
ries. Yet Dr. Tiffany does not veil or evade the facts, and has, perhaps, 
a better contrast therein to the story of subsequent energy and unity. 
This story follows closely the changes in the mother church. The 
Oxford movement, so powerful in England, roused the Church conscious- 
ness in this country also. Yet the Broad Church, so feeble and uninflu- 
ential there, is still powerful here, and among the finest passages in 
the book are the tributes to Phillips Brooks and Dr. Washburn. The 
position of the Broad Churchmen is well and sympathetically described. 
“‘ They claim that their breadth is not that of the aeronaut who, drifting 
among the clouds, sees nothing and distinguishes nothing, but is that of 
the astronomer who from a firm position broadly scans the heavens, and 
learns of a greatness which, if it dwarf the planet whereon he stands, 
yet glorifies it by making it part of a universe. Reality rather than 
antiquity is its [the school’s] watchword. Reality tested by antiquity, 
or by survival through fitness from past ages, it honors in the creeds, in 
the episcopate, in the essential forms of the liturgy, which live as by 
their inherent power and are as vital to-day as aforetime. But age with 
these is not equivalent to reality, and old customs would not be regarded 
as binding, even if once salutary, if the conditions out of which they 
arose have been changed. Broad Churchmen . . . venerate the sacra- 
ments as divine witnesses of a grace greater than themselves, to which 
they testify with authority, and administer, but do not confine. The 
authority of the Church lies to them chiefly in the reasonableness of 
its decrees, and the authority of the Bible in its divine and spiritual 
message to the soul and the conscience, wholly unimpaired by any 
erudity of style or inexactness of popular scientific illustration it may 
exhibit. They regard inspiration as of the spirit, not of the letter, and 
hold that the supernatural is not to be construed as the unnatural.” . . . 
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This is broad indeed, and were the whole Church, or even a bare ma- 
jority of it, of this spirit, “the proffer of Christian unity ” which it has 
been “the first of any Christian body since the Reformation” to put 
forth, would stand a better chance of being accepted. But behind this 
rich and wide life of the spirit lies a conception of the Church which is 
less attractive to those whose fathers at so great a price once obtained 
their freedom. 

In Professor O’Gorman’s story of the Roman Catholics we enter at 
once upon a region of romance ahd picturesque adventure such as no 
Protestant sect has occupied. We are led with the mission fathers of 
Spain into Florida, New Mexico, Arizona, and California, and by those 
of France into Louisiana, Acadia, Illinois, and Canada. Why have not 
our art and literature found more material here? There is something 
grand, at least at this distance, in the brave and faithful attempt of the 
Church to christianize the New World when as yet there were no di- 
visions in the body at home. Mr. Parkman has told the story of the 
Jesuits in North America in a way that sets them among the world’s 
saints and heroes. How strange that the same name should cover so 
much that*is beautiful and so much that is contemptible! Here, too, 
we read the strange story of Roman Catholic tolerance in Maryland, so 
different from the story of the Protestant sects in other colonies at the 
same time. 

The romance fades away as the struggle between Catholic and Prot- 
estant in Europe spreads to the colonies on the eastern coast of this 
country. Yet the same quiet determination is shown in the steady 
growth of the body in the face of the united hatred of all the Protestant 
sects. One almost forgets the undeniable danger which Roman Catholi- 
cism bears in her very essence to most of what we value in this country 
as we read what a brave and singularly confident fight the Church has 
made here. Professor O'Gorman tells the story with fairness and with- 
out bitterness, saying little about the opponents of the Church, but busy- 
ing himself with the unfolding of the Church’s power. Few readers 
would not pardon a little sarcasm in the story of so base a deed as the 
burning of the Charlestown convent, but against Protestant opposition 
per se the Professor has no rancor. He is a good fighter, and loves a 
foeman worthy of his steel. 

The closing pages are concerned with the numerical condition of the 
Church, and especially with the vindication of her against the often re- 

. peated charge of having lost a large part of the members she should 
have kept. A Catholic historian, for instance, claims that she should 
have kept all the descendants of the Catholics who have landed in 
America, i. e. twenty-four millions, while she has barely ten. The author 
grants some losses, but not great ones, and believes that not only has the 
leakage been repaired but the Church is gaining converts from the Prot- 
estants. Of 22,209 persons confirmed by Archbishop Spalding in five 
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years, twelve and a half per cent were converts, and in 1895 four 
thousand adult converts of this class were reported from twenty of the 
least unimportant dioceses. So the old Church still has a charm for those 
born outside her fold. The total Catholic population of the United 
States is computed at a little over nine millions. 


Witiiam H. Lyon. 
Broox.inek, Mass. 


Studies in Theologic Definition. By FrepErIc PALMER. New York : 
E. P. Dutton & Co. ; 


The theology of our day is perhaps no different from that in other 
ages in demanding expression in terms of literature and life. The most 
devout worshipers, even those who wish to have the “ power” of ortho- 
doxy on their heads “ because of the angels,” constantly feel a sense 
of incongruity in reciting the old creeds. It seems less honor and ven- | 
eration to the ancient symbols than slight, and even frivolity, to repeat 
formulz which “ keep the word of promise to our ear and break it to our 
hope.” To be building up chevaux-de-frise of mental reservations, to 
make the hallowed phrases run the gauntlet of intellectual criticism 
along the whole line of recitation, seems more of insult than of honor. 
Nevertheless, on the other hand, as in the past, so in the future, there 
will always be minds who fear the present and hesitate to state great 
truths in the thoughts and language of living men; for the very essence 
of religion to such is that it is not only a thing belonging to “ the land 
of farnesses,” but that it “ wins a glory from its being far.” 

Between these two classes of Christians who use their minds the rec- 
tor of Christ’s Church, Andover, Mass., attempts to mediate. His time 
is as well chosen as his coigne of vantage is excellent. He is an Epis- 
copalian who lives in one of the Congregational theological capitals. In 
one chapter of his book he is a student and critic of ‘“ The Andover 
Movement.” Yet it is not only true, as he says (page 187), that “ the 
Congregational Church (sic) is feeling the Episcopal Church to be its 
closest spiritual neighbor, and is becoming permeated by its tone and 
ritual,” but it is also true that the “tone and ritual” — supposed to 
be Anglican and Episcopal only — are winning increasing prevalence 
among all Christians everywhere whose life is not, perhaps, even in the 
remotest degree, affected by anything from England or the Episcopal 
denomination in America. The writer confesses that while living in 
Boston he often enjoyed much merriment at the curious local notion 
that the great ocean-like movement of modern Christian life should be 
called, by the hostile and reactionary, “The Andover Movement ;” 
while, on the other hand, that Congregational minister who introduced 
forms of worship common on the Continent, and in American churches 
that were neither of New England nor Anglican origin, was supposed 
to be “aping the Episcopalians.” As simple fact, apart from the two 
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sects named, the lines and walls dividing the various bodies of Chris- 
tians, as they fall away, reveal that, though of many provincial names, 
these behold more clearly, and eye to eye, the great realities of the 
Christian faith. Mr. Palmer narrows and localizes his theme by geo- 
graphical considerations. His book is a combination of theological 
meditation and of appealing poetry, and a noble expression of the tone 
of thought in our end of the century. He would meet the new phases 
of faith and church life without fear and with welcome. He is a pointer- 
out of differences, and shows why they exist. He would help the rea- 
sonable Christian to adjust faith and knowledge, revealing the secret of 
fulfillment without destruction. 

The work is not a series of new statements, nor a proposal of fresh 
theological definitions underlying the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds, but 
rather an irenic, in which the author, while holding to the substance of 
the old historic doctrines, — the being and character of God, the Trin- 
ity, salvation, forgiveness, vicariousness, the atonement, the church and 
immortality, — practically refuses to make new statements in any sharp 
or logical form, while holding strongly to the spirit which the old creeds 
struggled to express. Unless we mistake the author, he would have 
these venerable formulas still used devotionally and in worship, even 
while confessing that they are no longer to be taken as exact verbal 
statements of what living men believe, if indeed their faith in things 
unseen and eternal can be stated in logical formulas that would have any 
permanence beyond that of the wayfarer who tarries but a night. The 
paper reprinted from the “ Andover Review ” is not altogether a happy 
addition to the work, for it connotes that localism and provincialism 
which are the vices of so much of our theological thinking. While we 
are not at all certain that this book will help the old-fashioned student 
of theological definition, it is certainly richly suggestive and nutritious 
to the devout soul who, caring more for spirit than form, desires to 
know Jesus and the ever-open secret of his life and teachings. 


Wan. Exxrior GRIFFis. 
Irnaca, N. Y. 


The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. By Hastines Rasu- 

DALL, M. A. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1895. 

It is a little surprising that we should have had to wait so long for 
an adequate history of the Medieval Universities. The University has 
justly been classed, with the Empire and the Papacy, as among the most 
important and distinctive of the institutions of the Middle Ages. Its 
influence alike upon thought and culture and over the wide field of 
ecclesiastical politics was so far-reaching that the student must often 
have felt the need of a thorough historical survey of the whole subject. 
This we at last possess in a work remarkable alike for its wide research 
and careful scholarship. We can only express our unqualified admira- 
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tion for Mr. Rashdall’s book, and our indebtedness to him for labors 
which show on every page the genius of the true scholar. He is to be 
congratulated upon having produced a work which no student of the in- 
stitutions, the thought or the ecclesiastical history of the Middle Ages 
can afford to neglect. With the exception of the unfinished magnum 
opus of Father Denifle, he is indeed without a rival. We may also add 
that it is not every book of its calibre which affords so much pleasant 
and at times entertaining reading. In the pages of a magazine de- 
voted to the scientific study of history, it would be proper to attempt 
some discussion of particular problems. It will be more fitting in the 
pages of the New Wor xp, and probably of more advantage to our 
readers, to call attention to some of its more salient general features. 

The origin of the universities is to be traced back to the intellectual 
revival of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The days of the monas- 
tic school, with its adherence to the trivium and quadrivium and its faint 
reminiscence of classical tradition, were over. Education was passing 
into the hands of the cathedral school and the secular clergy. A spirit 
of greater intellectual freedom was abroad, a new interest in speculative 
problems. North of the Alps, this movement was personified in Abe- 
lard ; and Abelard, with his group of wandering scholars, may be taken 
as the prototype of the University of Paris, the fountain-head of mediz- 
val dialectic and the scholastic theology. South of the Alps, the move- 
ment concentrated itself upon a different interest. There the traditions 
of classical education and political freedom had maintained themselves 
with greater strength ; and it was characteristic of this lay atmosphere 
that the intellectual revival should throw itself into the study of law 
and the development of a university of a purely democratic type. 

Mr. Rashdall has done well to lay stress upon the close resemblance 
between the organization of the Italian Jurist Universities and that of 
the Town Guilds. It is a feature which might be followed out in even 
greater detail. In Bologna, for instance, we may trace the origin of the 
university to different organized groups of foreign students who settled 
there in order to attend the school of some noted teacher. Subsequently 
these groups coalesced into a single university, which was nothing more 
nor less than a vast guild of students from which the professors and the 
citizens of Bologna were alike excluded. Owing to its numbers, and its 
control over the money with which neither teachers nor shop-keepers 
could afford to dispense, the university gradually became master of the 
situation, and exacted rights and privileges and made regulations for the 
conduct of its professors, some of which are not without their humorous 
side. A modern professor would probably regard it as an unwarrant- 
able infraction of his rights if his students even made suggestions as to 
the way in which he should divide his subject. The Bolognese doctors 
found the law-texts divided into puncta, and a prescribed time allowed 
for each section, with the menace of a fine to keep them up to the mark. 
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They were also required to ask permission from the students for leave of 
absence even for a single day. They were fined for beginning lecture 
late, and their hearers were ordered to get up and go if they continued 
a minute after the bell had sounded. Strangest regulation of all, and 
yet what an admirable prophylactic against dullness, they were treated as 
though they had not lectured (punetetur perinde ac si eo die non legis- 
set) and fined accordingly for every day on which they did not secure 
an audience of five for an ordinary lecture and three for an extraordi- 
nary one. Such was the bondage to which the teachers in Student Uni- 
versities had to submit on pain of finding their lecture-rooms boycotted 
and their means of livelihood gone. 

We might reasonably have expected that bodies of men so jealous of 
their rights, and so free from ecclesiastical control, would have proved 
centres of liberalism in thought and policy. Such would in all proba- 
bility have been the result if law had not been the favored study at Bo- 
logna and similar schools, and if to the study of the digest there had 
not been added that of the Decretum and the Decretals. 5ut the fin- 
ished product of the Student Universities was the trained lawyer and the 
eanonist, with results which Mr. Rashdall admirably summarizes in the 
following passage: “From the schools of Bologna strictly theological 
speculation was practically banished, and with it all the heresy, all the 
religious thought, all the religious life, to which speculation gives rise. 
The prominence of legal studies in the South of Europe and of theology 
in the North is a fact of decisive importance in determining the desti- 
nies of the Western Church. In the Middle Ages theology was, if not 
the foe of the Papacy, at least a very dangerous and respected ally. 
The Latin Church received her laws from Rome, her theology from Paris 
and Oxford. It was only in the hands of the Dominican Friars — and 
not quite always even then — that theology could be reckoned upon as a 
safe ally of Papal pretensions. Wherever theology was studied by secu- 
lars — in France, in England and in Germany — revolt came sooner or 
later. It was not by theology so much as by law — by her inheritance 
of those traditions of imperial jurisprudence which had subtly wound 
themselves round the common faith of Europe — that Rome established 
her spiritual monarchy. The canonist was by his profession a champion 
of the power which had created his class. No canonist (with the doubt- 
ful exception of Cranmer) ever headed a reform party or inaugurated a 
religious movement, and no religious movement was ever originated or 
fostered in an Italian University.” | 

We have here not only the real cause of the comparative sterility of 
the Italian Universities in the history of culture, but also of the larger 
and more stimulating atmosphere which meets us when we turn from Bo 
logna to Paris, in spite of a more aristocratic organization and the direct 
patronage of the Church. Paris was par excellence the university of 
theology, the home of the vast dogmatic system, the philosophical specula- 
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tion, the keen dialectic, the occasional flashes of original insight or of 
daring heresy, the variety and interest of which are too often concealed 
under the colorless name of scholasticism. Mr. Rashdall devotes the 
larger part of his first volume to the history, constitution and studies of 
the University of Paris. In fullness and research there is nothing to 
approach it in English. Perhaps, for the ordinary reader, its value con- 
sists not a little in the sense of actuality, the local color and personal 
interest, which are imparted to a great chapter of medieval thought, 
hitherto more familiar from its philosophical and dogmatic side. Into 
the details of the narrative we cannot attempt to follow here. We 
may, however, call attention to the chapter on “The Mendicants and 
the University,” and that on “ The Place of the University in European 
History,” as important contributions to the general ecclesiastical history 
of the period. 

We turn naturally with special interest to the long section on the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Here the English student is on more familiar ground, 
but he will at once perceive the advantage of following the development 
of one of our most distinctive English institutions from a European 
rather than an insular point of view, and especially in relation to its 
great prototype at Paris. The origin of the university is very obscure, — 
an obscurity which seems to us hardly dispelled by the evidence which 
Mr. Rashdall adduces for the settlement of English Masters at Oxford 
after the exodus from Paris in 1167. We know that after that date 
Oxford rapidly took the rank of an important university town. We 
know also that before that date there were schools of some distinction, 
probably under the control of the Canons of S. Frideswyde’s. But why 
Oxford was chosen, seeing that it had no cathedral and was not other- 
wise an important ecclesiastical centre, is a point upon which we are 
without information. In the dearth of evidence, Mr. Rashdall’s con- 
tention can hardly claim to be more than an hypothesis; and we are 
ourselves inclined to think, especially after reading the new evidence 
brought forward by Mr. J. H. Round,’ that he has a little underrated the 
importance of Oxford as a seat of learning prior to 1167. The fact, 
however, that Oxford, rather than some cathedral city, became the home 
of the great English university, had an important influence upon its de- 
velopment and subsequent history. It was from the first free in a large 
measure from ecclesiastical control. The distant bishop of Lincoln 
could exercise little personal supervision, and the chancellor, who was 
originally his deputy, gradually claimed to exercise independent jurisdic- 
tion. This naturally gave rise to many questions of constitutional privi- 
lege, and a larger measure of autonomy than was ever possessed by the 
schools of Paris. We have here in fact the reason why Oxford was so 
fortunately free from Dominican inquisitors, and became from the first 

1 See an able letter in the Atheneum, June 20, 1896, on “The Origin of 
Oxford University.” 
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the home of religious movements. “It was not,” says Mr. Rashdall, 
“as a great semi-ecclesiastical corporation, but as a centre of speculative 
thought and religious life, that Oxford contributed to the making of Eng- 
lish history.” The great illustration of this statement was, of course, 
Wycliffe, himself the link between the age of the schoolmen and the 
age of the reformers. We are glad to see that Mr. Rashdall lays 
due stress upon Wycliffe’s importance as a thinker. “It is a striking 
illustration,” he says, “of the success which generally attends well-con- 
ducted persecution that Wycliffe has been almost ignored by the histo- 
rians of philosophy.” Had it been his lot to teach at Paris instead of 
Oxford, he would probably have stood higher in the intellectual esteem 
of subsequent generations, but he could never have struck into the path 
of free criticism and vigorous popular reform. In the different temper 
and genius of the two universities we may see one determining cause of 
the wide religious divergence between England and France since the 
close of the Middle Ages. 

We have touched only upon a very few points in this notable contribu- 
tion to university history, sufficient, we hope, to send many readers to it 
for themselves. It only remains to add that it contains a good map of 
the university towns of Europe, a plan of the Quartier Latin and one 
of Medizval Oxford, and is also furnished with an excellent index. In 
outward dress it has the handsome appearance which we expect from 
the Clarendon Press. 

W. Hamitton Drummonp. 

WARRINGTON, ENGLAND. 


A Collection of Historical and Other Papers. By Rev. GrinpALu 
Reynotps, D. D., to which are added seven of his Sermons. Pp. 499. 
Published by the Editor. Concord, Mass., 1895. 


The editor of this goodly volume has put into permanent form the 
most valuable portions of her father’s historical and literary work. 
From the accompanying list of Dr. Reynolds’ published papers, it is 
clear that his intellectual productiveness was unusual, and for the last 
‘busy decade of his life remarkable. Nor does this list at all measure 
his literary activity. The annals of the Concord Social Circle contain 
.a large number of carefully written memoirs and sketches from his 
hand, which must have called for a good deal of painstaking investiga- 
tion. Some of his happiest work is to be found in these sketches of 
local character and incident. ‘The knowledge they show of Concord 
people and events is something marvelous, and in the genial and graphic 
portraiture of them Dr. Reynolds has added a new feature of interest 
to what was already one of the most famous country towns in the world. 

There is a charm almost idyllic about the “ Story of a Concord Farm 
and its Owners ;” and the chapters on “The Planting of the Church,” 
“Concord Fight,” and ‘Concord in the Shays Rebellion” are models 
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of clear, vigorous and orderly statement. It is evident that these papers 
were written out of strong local attachment, as well as from a full mind 
and well-balanced judgment. Senator Hoar, in his brief introduction to 
this book, says very truly of Dr. Reynolds : — 

“ He entered into the life of the people of the town almost as if every 
family in it had been his near kindred. He had an enthusiasm for its 
history and antiquities. He soon became the trusted and confidential 
friend of nearly every family in the town, and in that way became ac- 
quainted with its history and traditions, so that he probably knew more 
about the town than any other person, though there are many families 
there who have dwelt on the lands where they now live since the town 
was settled by Bulkeley, Willard, Hosmer, and their companions in 
1635. So his mind became a storehouse of its local and family tra- 
ditions.” 

But it would be a mistake to limit the value of Dr. Reynolds’ his- 
torical work to local tradition and portraiture. One is struck, in reading 
these papers, with the just historical sense which has fitted local scenes 
and events into the broader perspective of American history, and the 
large and statesmanlike grasp of its leading forces and movements. 
Several of the chapters, indeed, portray the action of a larger stage, and 
together form almost a connected record of the earlier years of the 
American Revolution, and it would be hard to find in equal space so 
careful, complete and vivid a record of these years. 

History was Dr. Reynolds’ favorite field of research, evidently ; and 
his clear and vigorous style, unwearied and conscientious industry, skill 
in just historical grouping, and genial and hearty interest in all sorts 
and conditions of men, make us wish that he had undertaken some more 
systematic work in this direction. The articles on various other topics, 
gathered up from the magazines, are characterized by the same thorough- 
ness and structural strength. Thaton John Calvin, first printed in the 
“ Christian Examiner ” thirty-six years ago, is perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these papers, though that entitled “ Our Bedouins: What to do 
with them,” is a masterly plea in behalf of the wise and Christian policy 
which has in the last twenty years put the long scandal of the Indian 
Question far on the way towards successful settlement. 

The seven sermons at the end of the volume are good specimens of 
Dr. Reynolds’ pulpit work, — strong, clear, devout, practical. The dis- 
course preached at Baltimore, on the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
First Independent Church, contains a valuable statement of the religious 
conditions under which Unitarianism arose in this country. 

Henry H. BARBER. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
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Jewish Life in the Middle Ages. By Isrart Apranams, M. A. Pp. 
xxvi, 429. The Macmillan Co., London and New York, and The Jewish 
Publication Society, Philadelphia. 


The field which the author of this book has set himself to cover is 
very extended. In a series of learned essays he treats of the life, 
thoughts and customs of the Jews during medieval times in European 
lands. The thought that is present to most people, when they have 
the Jews of the Middle Ages in mind, is that of communities, enclosed 
within ghettos, whose lives and customs were everywhere the same. 
That, up to the sixteenth century, there was a living stream of develop- 
ment in the Jewries of Europe ; that there were striking differences among 
the Jews of various countries; that there were reciprocal influences be- 
tween the Christians and the Jews; that in short a universal sameness of 
custom and thought did not prevail in medieval Jewish communities, — 
these are the claims that the editor of the “ Jewish Quarterly Review ” 
makes and substantiates in this interesting and scholarly volume. Of 
the peculiar difficulties of his task the author says in the introduction : 
**T confess that when I undertook to write of Jewish life in the Middle 
Ages I did so under the impression that Jewish life was everywhere 
more or less similar, and that it would be possible to present a more or 
less generic image of it. Deeper research has completely dispelled this 
belief. Possibly the reader may note with disappointment that my book 
reveals no central principle, — that it is asurvey less of Jewish life than 
of Jewish lives. What misled me into the impossible task, of which this 
work is the result, was my perception that, since the fifteenth century, 
Judaism has worn the same family face all over Europe. But in the 
Middle Ages this was certainly not the case. Judaism, I repeat, be- 
came nationalized by the fall of feudalism and the rise of the ghettos ” 
(p. xxiv). 

With the official institution of the ghetto by civil and ecclesiastical 
legislation as the enforced dwelling-place of the Jews in the sixteenth 
century, and with the codification in the same century of the Shulchan 
Aruch, which became the norm of Jewish life throughout Europe, it is 
true that the free development which had been the characteristic of 
Judaism up to that time ceased almost altogether, and during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we find almost a standstill 
in the religious and social existence of the Jews. Then, too, the ghetto 
and the Shulehan Aruch go hand in hand, the former the emblem of 
civil, the latter of religious repression. With the fall of the ghetto 
walls, and the complete political and civil emancipation of the Jews in 
this century, it had to follow, as the night the day, that the deadening 
religious uniformity that had weighed upon the Jewish communities dur- 
ing the ghetto centuries had to give way to a new era of freedom of 
development. 
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This, then, is the lesson of this notable book, that, before the compul- 
sory isolation of the Jews in the ghettos and the accompanying suprem- 
acy of the code of the Shulchan Aruch, the Jews of various localities, 
though one in the great principles of the faith, yet present the most 
varying habits and manners. In twenty-four chapters replete with learn- 
ing, and evincing patient research, wide reading and broad scholarship, 
the thesis is abundantly proven. The themes of these chapters are most 
diversified. Life in the synagogue and the home is fully set forth ; there 
is a charming chapter on love and courtship; marriage customs, trades 
and occupations, dress and costume, pastimes, games and amusements, 
are treated ; the private and communal charities, the schools and the edu- 
cational works in general receive full and careful elucidation; and there 
are two closing chapters on personal relations and literary friendships 
between Jews and Christians. 

This partial enumeration of the contents of the book gives an indica- 
tion of the breadth of our author’s studies. Nearly every interest in 
life is touched. And this suggests another popular delusion that this 
book will be likely to dispel. Jewish life in the ghetto is generally con- 
sidered as something quite different from the usual course of human life 
elsewhere. The Jew has for so long been looked upon, and in many 
quarters is still considered, as a creature apart, — yes, might one not say, 
as a creature somewhat less than human ?— that it is difficult for the non- 
Jew to conceive that feelings and passions, hopes and fears, joys and 
sorrows, obtain among Jews as among all others ; that the touch of na- 
ture which makes the whole world kin is also found in the Jew ; that the 
tragedies and comedies of daily life occurred in the Jewries as elsewhere. 
“ Jews themselves are rather weary of the discovery that there was life 
within the walls of the ghettos, —life with ideals and aspirations, with 
passions, and even human nature. Abraham ben Ezra, four centuries 
before Shakespeare, protested that the Jew has eyes, but somehow it 
has needed Mr. Zangwill to rediscover this for the English world” 
(xxii). This our author has taken for granted, and on this line has he 
worked. . 

What particularly distinguishes his book is the extensive use he has 
made of the “ Responsa ” literature of the medizeval Rabbinical authori- 
ties. Great rabbis frequently had questions propounded to them for 
decision. In their responses we find a vast store of information, other- 
wise inaccessible, on customs prevalent among the Jews of their time 
or locality. These responses are a veritable mine of information, and 
furnish contemporary evidence that is of exceeding value. Many refer- 
ences drawn therefrom we have given to us here fpr the first time. That 
the author has also made full and discriminating use of earlier works 
published on the various phases of Jewish life whereof he treats, goes 
without saying. Although learned, this book is by no means obscure ; 
in truth it is written in a style so clear and lucid as to make the reading 
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thereof a delight. Every page is filled with interesting information, and 
it is not too much to say that the book will at once take its place as an 
authority on the subjects it treats. 

Although the keen sympathies of the author with his co-religionists 
appear throughout these studies, yet they are also pervaded with a spirit 
of catholicity that marks his breadth of view. Notably do the two clos- 
ing chapters of the book on “Personal Relations between Jews and 
Christians ” give evidence of this. Here he shows that up to the close 
of the twelfth century “the personal relations between Jews and Chris- 
tians were on the whole friendly.” But from then on, it was the policy 
of the ruling powers of church and state to foster ill-feeling between 
the adherents of the two faiths. “ Anti-Jewish prejudices originated 
among the classes, not among the masses” (p. 410) ; “ popular prejudice 
against the Jews was an artificial creation” (p. 404). But despite this 
unfortunate state of affairs, despite the terrible indignities to which the 
Jews were subjected, yet did choice spirits in both camps rise above 
the differences and appreciate the better side in their opponents’ lives 
and thoughts. The remarkable dictum of Maimonides (1165-1204), 
Judaism’s greatest medieval philosopher, is quoted: ‘“ The teachings of 
Christ and of Mohammed tend to bring to perfection all mankind, so 
that they may serve God with one consent. For, since the whole world 
is thus full of the words of the Messiah, of the words of the Holy Writ 
and the Commandments, these words have spread to the ends of the 
earth, even if any men deny the binding character of them now. And 
when the Messiah comes, all will return from their errors.” The ex- 
pressions of toleration towards Christianity of other Jewish medieval 
sages are given (pp. 414-416). Of the literary friendships between in- 
dividual Jews and Christians, the two most noteworthy were those be- 
tween Dante and the Jewish poet Immanuel, and between Cardinal 
Egidio and the Jewish scholar Elias Levita. Many further instances of 
mutual personal regard are noted. But naturally these were at best ex- 
ceptional. The shadows of medievalism have now in great part lifted ; 
prejudices, in the light of our better day, have lost much of their inten- 
sity. Though differences still exist, yet are the chosen ones of the 
human race working together on the line of the likenesses that mark all 
as men. It is with this feeling that our author writes his beautiful 
closing words: “ No more fitting close to this history suggests itself than 
a word of honor to those noble spirits on both sides whom neither per- 
secution on the one hand nor prejudice on the other could separate, for 
their hearts beat together in sympathetic aspiration towards all that 
strengthens the bonds ef a common human brotherhood.” 


Davin PuHItipson. 
Hesrew Union Coiiece, Cincinnati. 
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Théologie du Nouveau Testament. Tome II.; 1’Enseignment des 
ApGtres. Par Jutes Bovon, Professeur & la Faculté de Théologie de 
VEglise évangelique libre du Canton de Vaud. 8vo, pp. 604. Lausanne, 
G. Bridel & Cie. 

This second volume of Professor Bovon’s “ Etude sur l’euvre de la 
Rédemption ” completing the first part, “le fondement historique,” or the 
theology of the New Testament, possesses essentially the same qualities 
as the first volume reviewed in the New Wortp for December, 1894. 
It is a conscientious and careful study of “ the teaching of the apostles ” 
—a term which is employed with approximate correctness by the author, 
since he attributes to “apostles” nearly all the epistolary writings of the 
New Testament, not even excepting the Pastoral Epistles. He is con- 
strained, however, to admit a considerable “ development” in, the apos- 
tolic teaching, and finds in the first Epistle of Peter a christology “ in- 
comparably ” advanced beyond that of the Jewish Christian thought on 
the subject, and even some passages in which “there is question of a 
preéxistent activity of the Messiah.” The complete synthesis of the two 
aspects of salvation represented in James and 1 Peter he finds in Paul 
and John, “the two great theologians of the apostolic age.” From this 
point of view he undertakes the hazardous task of showing that the theo- 
logical doctrines of the Pauline Epistles and the fourth Gospel are essen- 
tially contained in the teachings of Jesus as set forth in the synoptics. 
This attempt, which proceeds upon a concession made to the critical 
school, fails in Professor Bovon’s hands, as it has repeatedly failed in 
the hands of his predecessors. It is impossible to find in the synopties 
such conceptions of the person and office of Jesus as abound and are 
fundamental in Paul and the fourth Gospel, until one has read them into 
these simple narratives ; and he who cannot see in the later writings of 
the New Testament a marked development of the naive primitive tradi- 
tion under the influence of theological reflection and of the Alexandrian 
thought is radically in error in the entire interpretation of the record. 
The fundamental opposition between the Jesus of the synoptics and the 
Jesus of the fourth Gospel and of Paul is not “a vain fiction of criti- 
cism,” but the incontestable result of a fair exegesis. 

The study of Paulinism is very elaborate, occupying the greater part 
of the volume. But justice would have been done the apostle, and more 
satisfactory results obtained, if the author had discriminated between the 
genuine writings of Paul and those falsely ascribed to him. The discus- 
sion of the Pauline doctrine of the origin of sin is, however, based upon 
1 Cor. xv. 42-49 and Rom. v. 12-19, and is highly commendable for its 
thoroughness and impartiality. After a careful examination of the 
antinomy that Adam being by nature mortal, “of the earth, earthy,” 
was naturally subject to death, and yet through his “ transgression” 
brought death upon himself and his posterity, Professor Bovon con- 
cludes that “the Pauline Epistles furnish us no positive text that puts us 
in the way of a convincing solution ” of the problem. 
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Professor Bovon’s conclusion regarding the Christology of Paul is 
essentially in accord with that of the modern critical school. In “ the 
great Epistles” he finds, in brief, that the apostle ascribes to Christ “a 
sovereign power” in that he calls him xvpios tavrwv (Rom. x. 12), and 
that he teaches his preéxistence, his mediatorial function in the creation 
of the universe, his intervention in the history of Israel, and finally his 
voluntary abasement followed by the gift of glory in the presence of the 
Father. The elaborate discussion of the Christology of the so-called 
Epistles of the Captivity, which the author ascribes to Paul, will well re- 
pay perusal. 

The book is written in a very interesting style, and the author's thor- 
oughness and fairness render his work exceptionally valuable. 


ORELLO CoNE. 
Boston. 


Lehrbuch der Neutestamentlichen Theologie. Von Hrrmnricu JuLivus 
HottzMann, Dr. und ord. Professor der Theologie in Strasburg. J.C. 
B. Mohr : Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig, 1896. 


The author of this work is well known among scholars as one of the 
most distinguished New Testament specialists in Germany. In earlier 
years he was best known by his work on the Synoptic Gospels; more 
recently, by his treatises on the Pastoral letters and New Testament In- 
troduction, and by his work as the principal author of the Handkommen- 
tar. The present work represents the culmination of his New Testament 
studies. It is to be completed in twelve parts, but four of which, at the 
present writing, have come to hand. These comprise the discussion of 
the thought-world of the later Judaism as introductory to the study of 
the teaching of Jesus, together with a part of the presentation of the 
Synoptic teaching and the study of Paulinism. 

In respect to disputed New Testament problems, Dr. Holtzmann is 
a.representative, and indeed an uncompromising champion, of the so- 
called “critical school.” The general conclusions reached by this school 
are regarded by him as so well established that dissent from them is 
simply treated as prejudiced traditionalism. These conclusions and Bib- 
lical science are for him practically synonymous, As the mature product 
of one of the ablest and most learned representatives of this school in 
criticism, the present work has a special interest and value as showing 
the view which is taken of the doctrinal contents of the New Testament, 
and the way in which they are to be applied and used in theology. 

It would be interesting, had we Dr. Holtzmann’s entire work in hand, 
to compare it with that of Professor Beyschlag, which is its immediate 
predecessor in the field, and which has recently appeared in an English 
translation. Certain general differences are apparent without entering 
into detail. In style Beyschlag’s work is genial and readable, while 
Holtzmann’s is condensed and heavy. In standpoint Beyschlag approx- 
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imates the views of the Ritschlian school, though not himself a pro- 
fessed adherent of that school. On several disputed points he is more 
conservative than Holtzmann. He maintains the genuineness of the 
Fourth Gospel, while Holtzmann rejects it. He treats all the Paulines 
as genuine except the Pastorals, while Holtzmann sets aside Ephesians 
and allows 2 Thessalonians and Colossians only a secondary place as 
sources. It is worth while to note, in this connection, the reaction from 
the older Titbingen view in the acceptance of 1 Thessalonians and Phil- 
ippians, together with the conditional acceptance of 2 Thessalonians and 
Colossians and the recognition of Pauline elements even in Ephesians. 

The work opens with a bibliography of the subject, the most complete 
one with which the present writer is acquainted. It is so arranged as to 
furnish an idea of the development of Biblical theology from its begin- 
nings early in the last century down to the present time. Of course, 
most of the works cited are German, and necessarily so, since the method 
of study known as Biblical theology owes its origin and its promotion 
mainly to German scholars. However, the work of the few of other 
lands, who have contributed to this science, does not fail of recognition. 
We find such French names as Renan, Bovon, Ménégoz and Sabatier. 
Among the British writers cited are Dickson, Bruce and Adeney, and a 
few Americans —as Schaff, Weidner, Everett and Cone — also appear 
in the list. Following this list is a condensed history of Biblical the- 
ology in which the standpoints of various writers are briefly described 
and the development of the discipline is traced. 

Turning to the principal content of the work itself, we find seventy- 
five pages devoted to a study of the religious and ethical thought-world 
of contemporary Judaism. This portion of the book furnishes a concise 
and accurate account of the religious thought and life — both Palestinian 
and Alexandrian — which, since they form the historic background of 
the New Testament, are of the greatest importance for the right under- 
standing of the form and development of that teaching. In this par- 
ticular, Holtzmann’s book is even more complete than Wendt’s “ Teach- 
ing of Jesus.” Only the beginning of the discussion of the teaching of 
Jesus according to the Synoptic Gospels is included in the four parts 
thus far published. Our space will permit but brief reference to the 
views taken on some points connected with the theology of Paul. 

Respecting the shaping forces of Paul’s teaching, Holtzmann holds 
that the Jewish theology occupies the first place ; not, however, the the- 
ology of Palestine but of the Diaspora, which was tinged with Greek 
elements. One of the principal tasks of Biblical theology is to unravel 
the Jewish’ and Greek threads of thought which are woven together in 
the theology of Paul. An elaborate attempt to do this is made by our 
author in dealing with Paul’s anthropology. 

The famous phrase in Rom. v. 12, “ Because all sinned,” is referred, 
with Sabatier and Weiss, to personal sin, instead of to any supposed 
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kind of sinning in Adam, with Meyer, Godet and Pfleiderer. Holtz- 
mann stoutly maintains that Paul teaches the personal preéxistence of 
Christ, but holds that he is thought of in his preéxistent life, as in his 
earthly, as a “ heavenly man.” Our author finds in Paul both the foren- 
sic doctrine of impnted righteousness and the ethical and practical doc- 
trine of a real righteousness of life. These two conceptions are me- 
diated and blended by means of such conceptions as those of the work 
of the Spirit, of faith and of redemption from sin. The mysticism of 
Paul saves his juridical doctrine from onesidedness and externality, and 
completes the outer and objective aspect of his thought by supplying an 
inner and spiritual content. 

We can only add that, in the numerous foot-notes which are appended, 
the views of other writers are fully represented, and that the value of 
the book as a work of reference is thereby greatly enhanced. In gen- 
eral, the treatise is unsurpassed in ability, acuteness and learning, and 
is one of which all writers on the subject must hereafter take account. 


Grorce B. STEvENs. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 


Der Antichrist in der Ueberlieferung des Judentums, des neuen Tes- 
taments und der alten Kirche. LEin Beitrag zur Auslegung der 
Apocalypse. Von Lic. Theol. WitHELM Bovusset. Pp. vi, 186. Gdottin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1895. Price m. 4.40. 


Licentiate (now Professor) Bousset of Giéttingen is well known as 
one of the ablest and most fruitful minds among the younger students of 
the New Testament in Germany. All his work has been marked by 
originality and insight as well as by unusual breadth of learning, al- 
though his judgment, while usually good, has not always been sound, 
nor his accuracy in detail always quite above reproach. The present 
book is the most considerable work that he has published, and shows all 
the characteristics of his other writings; and it is a work of such real 
significance and lasting importance that the defects which have some- 
times marred his productions become insignificant in comparison with 
the value of the book. 

The volume is a contribution at once to the history of Christian 
thought and to the interpretation of the Apocalypse. While making a 
thorough revision of the volume on the Apocalypse in Meyer’s Com- 
mentary, Bousset, stimulated partly by suggestions contained in articles 
by Iselin and Bratke, was led to investigate the later apocalypses. He 
found them remarkably useful for his purpose and went on to make 
what is really an important preliminary investigation toward a History 
of Christian Eschatology, which, he announces, he hopes sometime to 
write. The results, in so far as they group themselves about the Anti- 
christ legend, he offers in the present book. ‘The first half contains an 
account, with some discussion, of the sources used ; the second is a series 
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of sections treating in succession point after point of the apocalyptic 
material, and containing or referring to all the passages from various 
sources falling under the several topics, so as to show the growth and 
often curious complication of the conceptions. The conclusion to which 
the facts point is that these Christian apocalypses largely derive their 
material from a line of apocalyptic tradition which is not itself de- 
rived from the New Testament, although it is akin to the conceptions 
found there, and which has points of contact with Rabbinical apocalyptic 
pieces. The apocalyptic passages of the New Testament, especially the 
Revelation of St. John, appear, when thus set in their large relations, not 
as themselves the roots of the later growth, but as early branches of the 
same tree whose vigorous life has also produced countless shoots in all 
ages. According to this view the Babylonian dragon-myth led to the 
conception of an eschatological uprising of the dragon, identified with 
Satan, against God. Out of this grew the conception of a human Anti- 
christ with its various elements, the origin of which Bousset does not 
work out in detail, but which, as he shows, were subject to varied de- 
velopment and embellishment and sometimes to later recombination. 
Bousset thinks this apocalyptic tradition to have been in the main kept 
secret and orally transmitted. His arguments are not convincing, but 
this is a matter of secondary consequence. 

One of the most interesting passages treats of the part played in the 
legend by Rome. The Book of Revelation identifies Rome with the 
power hostile to God; the Sibylline literature and even the commentary 
of Victorinus are familiar with the legend of Nero returning, but the con- 
ception did not on the whole establish itself. Rome appears rather 
as the restraining power (cf. 2 Thess. ii. 6) which must be overthrown 
before the reign of Antichrist can begin. Bousset is doubtless right in 
assuming as a cause of this an old tradition which did not conceive 
of Antichrist as a Roman power; whether he has given quite enough 
weight to the good sense and political insight of the early Christians as 
a factor one may doubt. The facts tend on the whole to weaken the 
convincing force of Ramsay’s representations (in his “ Church in the 
Roman Empire”) of the development of the Christians’ feeling toward 
Rome. That the Apocalypse should have exerted so little influence in 
this important matter is a significant fact in various relations. 

The result of Bousset’s general view on the mode of interpreting the 
Apocalypse is plain. It confirms the principle advocated and illustrated 
by Gunkel in his “ Schépfung und Chaos” (to which Bousset makes hand- 
some acknowledgments), that no apocalyptic writer invents or creates the 
great mass of his material, but that each derives it from the great stream 
of apocalyptic tradition, which comes to him with the authority of an- 
cient wisdom; and to adopt this as a presupposition is to alter the 
whole exegetical angle of vision. Instead of asking with the old inter- 
preters what events in the future, or with modern so-called “ scientific ” 
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exegesis what past or immediately impending and easily foreseen events 
the writer meant, we should now ask whether he- meant any special 
events at all. We shall certainly sometimes answer yes, for Gunkel’s 
declaration that the “ zeitgeschichtliche ” method of interpretation is 
bankrupt is properly pronounced by Bousset to be exaggerated ; but in 
more cases the language, according to Bousset, was at least to a large 
extent determined not by history but by the prophetic legend, the apo- 
calyptic tradition. 

For the Apocalypse this book is important in that it presents con- 
vineing arguments for this general view by exhibiting the facts of the 
later apocalyptic tradition. The application is made incidentally in de- 
tail to some of the more interesting passages, which may be found in the 
index ; the further use of the method and Bousset’s great store of labo- 
riously gathered illustrative material will make his eagerly expected 
commentary a work of great value. In its other characteristic as a 
contribution to the history of Christian ideas the book is perhaps best 
described as an important collection of materials with occasional inter- 
esting remarks. That the author published it without waiting to put it 
into better form is doubtless well, for students have thus been earlier 
stimulated to work in the same lines, and the publication of otherwise 
inaccessible material intelligently arranged is always a service of the 
greatest importance. 

It is not likely that Bousset’s main contentions will fail of general 
acceptance. They are too broadly established, and the evidence is too 
clear. One of the clearest cases is the idea of the sending of Enoch and 
Elijah, who are very commonly represented as coming shortly before the 
end of Antichrist’s reign, to aid in the warfare against him by declaring 
his true nature (which his hypocritical virtues and graces will mask), and 
by arousing the faithful to greater ‘efforts. That we have here more or 
less independent representatives of the tradition on which Rev. xi. 3-12 
(the two witnesses) depends and in which the explanation of those puzzling 
verses is to be sought, can hardly be doubted. The peculiar combination 
of resemblance and divergence (for instance, in Rev. xi. the two wit- 
nesses seem to be Moses and Elijah) is very convincing. At the same 
time many details in Bousset’s discussions will doubtless be corrected by 
other scholars, and especially in the less fully explored fields his work 
ought not to be used without caution. Thus Jiilicher has pointed out 
(“ Theologische Literaturzeitung,” 1896. col. 379) that one passage from 
the Sibylline Oracles, on the Jewish origin of which Bousset lays some 
stress, is clearly shown by the division it makes of men into Elect Be- 
lievers, Jews and Heathen, — a point which Bousset had apparently over- 
looked, — to be from a Christian. 

Bousset has given, as is his wont, many suggestive remarks here and 
there, which relieve his pages, mostly filled as they are with detached 
quotations. He says somewhere that these investigations do not lead us 
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into the inner things, into what lives and has real power in any religion. 
For, he adds, that consists of what is peculiar to a religion or a nation, 
not of what it has in common with others. The remark has a wide 
bearing and an important practical significance, for modern American 
thought, for example, in these days of church unification and other 
things. But in fact, as to the Revelation, the adoption of the method 
of study which Bousset illustrates gives a special and profound inter- 
est to that book, for we have there an opportunity to observe differences 
as well as resemblances. The main weight would be put on the search 
for the specifically Christian as opposed to the abounding Jewish ele- 
ments, and it is revealed to us how a Christianity young, but already 
conscious of its own independent right, dealt with the religious thought 
of Judaism. This is indeed one of the great lines of New Testament 
and patristic study in general, but the Apocalypse offers a field pecu- 
liarly adapted to its pursuit. This way of putting the questions to be 
asked about the Apocalypse will surely prove more fruitful than the 
problems of literary dissection which have of late too much engrossed 
the attention of students. Such a view as that of Bousset and Gunkel 
relieves to a large extent the difficulties which the analyses were con- 
structed to meet ; while it does not (except for Bousset himself) exclude 
the possibility of some use of existing written apocalypses, it makes it 
easier to understand how without such improbably mechanical methods 
of composition as have often been assumed, incongruous elements could 
have been preserved in the book known to us. 

It is greatly to be desired that such studies as those of Bousset in the 
less trodden fields ef Jewish and Christian literature should be taken up 
with vigor in this country. They are apt to be unexpectedly fruitful for 
what lies nearer the centre of our interest, and their prosecution by 
some scholars always proves highly stimulating to theological science in 
general. Unfortunately the means are not always accessible in America. 
A chief source for instance for Bousset’s patristic references is a seven- 
teenth century Roman Catholic work, “Thomas Malvenda: De Anti- 
christo.”. Does any American library or individual possess a copy of it ? 
For introducing younger students to these subjects a critical examina- 
tion of Bousset’s book in complete detail would be an admirable seminar- 
exercise, and would be no light nor narrow task. 

The book is carelessly printed. Smaller misprints abound, and there 
are some more serious ones; the present confused state of German 
orthography lets itself be seen (for example Bousset is never sure how 
he ought to spell Apok[c]alypse), and consistency in punctuation does 
not seem to have been aimed at. The author has not escaped, either, 
the provoking habit of German printers of letting Greek accents and 
letters get broken in the printing after the last proof has been passed. 


JAMES Harpy Ropes. 
Harvarp UNIvERsITY. 
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Die Einheitlichkeit der Paulinischen Briefe, an der Hand der bisher auf 
sie aufgestellten Interpolations und Compilationshypothesen gepriift. Von 
Lic. Dr. CARL CLEMEN, Privatdocent an der Universitit Halle-Wittenberg- 
Pp. viii, 183. Géttingen : Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 

This work is written as a supplement to the author’s “ Chronologie der 
Paulinischen Briefe,” 1893, and while not intended as a complete exam- 
ination and refutation of the attacks upon the unity and genuineness of 
the Pauline Epistles, contains many critical elucidations of importance to 
the student of Paul. Reference is especially had to the Dutch school 
which, the writer says, has taken three directions in relation to New 
Testament criticism : the contesting of the genuineness of all the Pauline 
Epistles, doubt of the unity of some other Epistles, and the application 
of the so-called conjectural criticism to the New Testament in general. 
In the first it stands almost alone, having at present in Germany, Eng- 
land and Switzerland only one or two supporters. 

The hypothesis that 2 Thess. ii. 1-12 is an interpolation into a Pauline 
Epistle is briefly considered, and dismissed with the remark that “ Paul 
applied the theological conceptions as he received them, and if he is 
the author of the Epistle, then certainly of its central part on the Parou- 
sia.” The question of Paul’s authorship of the Epistle is thus left open, 
but it does not lie within the scope of the work to discuss the genuineness 
of the Epistles. The unity of the Epistle to the Galatians stands on a 
firmer basis with respect to attacks upon it by critics than any other 
Pauline letter. Not until within eight years has it been much contested. 
But our author regards the positions assumed by Pierson and Nober so 
“ senseless” and even “ downright crazy ” that one right well scruple to 
enter upon a detailed consideration of them. According to the opinion 
of these critics the Epistle belongs to a period when the contest about 
circumcision was long since over, yet they suppose that in ii. 14—vi. 18 
Jewish fragments have been incorporated! The “general impression” 
which the Epistle makes renders one skeptical as to interpolations, says 
Dr. Clemen; and he quotes from Hilgenfeld (‘“ Galaterbrief,” 1852) to 
the effect that it moves in such a natural progress, with such an im- 
manent logic of thought-development, that nothing seems anywhere to be 
wanting. 

Considerable space is given to the discussion of the integrity of 
Romans, particularly chapters xv. and xvi. As to the long list of persons 
to whom greetings are sent (xvi. 1-17), Dr. Clemen says that the twenty- 
six persons greeted here cannot possibly be sought in Rome. He accord- 
ingly thinks the passage an interpolation from an Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians written at about the time of the writing of Romans. The Pastoral 
Epistles are subjected to a very detailed and searching discussion. 2 Tim. 
i. 13 f., ii. 14-26, iv. 1-8, and Titus i. 7-11, iii. 1-11 are rejected, and 
the literary dependence of 1 Tim. ii. 11 f. upon 1 Cor. xiv. 34 f. is re- 
garded as proving that, in the beginning of the second century, the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians was known in the Church of Asia Minor. 
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It is impossible in a brief notice of this work to do justice to its thor- 
ough and painstaking treatment of the subjects of which it treats. It 
cannot but be of great value to any investigator who wishes minutely to 
study the Pauline Epistles. 


ORELLO Cone. 
Boston. 


Acta Apostolorum sive Lucae ad Theophilum liber alter. Editio phi- 
lologica apparatu critico, commentario perpetuo, indice verborum illustrata 
auctore Friderico Blass. . . . Gittingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 

This new work on the Acts is full of surprises for a reader even slightly 
acquainted with the methods and conclusions of modern New Testament 
criticism, especially as they are found in the literature upon this hotly 
discussed book. The text itself fills one with astonishment and dismay, 
for it is not reproduced from any one of the great critical editions ; neither 
is it constructed by the editor in accordance with the established canons 
of textual criticism. The most important of these is that the text must 
conform in minutest detail to the readings of the best manuscripts, but 
Blass rejects this principle deliberately, and gives, for example, conven- 
tional spelling, declaring plainly that a New Testament editor must ob- 
serve the precedent set by editors of other Greek texts, and adopt the 
common system of writing, without reference to the manuscripts. It is 
startling to be told that our old manuscripts are more trustworthy than 
the recent, and are to be followed, unless the sense of a particular passage 
shall otherwise direct, for “I hold that sense more influential than all 
manuscript authority.” In addition, Blass has given much more weight 
to D than most critics are willing to allow. His theory is, that Luke 
made a rough draft of the book, which he afterward copied, with alter- 
ations and condensations, upon better paper, as was befitting the position 
of Theophilus, to whom he sent it. This first draft, he holds, was the 
parent of that form of the text designated by 8, which is represented, 
with scribal errors and mixture from the other form descended from 
the improved copy, chiefly by D and the Harklean Syriac. The obvious 
objection to this theory, based upon the characteristics of D elsewhere 
than in the Acts, is briefly considered but not satisfactorily removed. 

Another surprise is the chronology adopted, following the very dubious 
authority of Eusebius in the Chronicles, and Jerome (De viris illus- 
tribus). Blass pushes the dates back by about four years. The cardi- 
nal date is that of the recall of Felix, which he sets at 56 A. p., thus 
bringing Paul to Jerusalem in 54 and fixing the end of the book in 58. 
This system requires us to place the conversion of Paul in 33 A. D., or 
three years earlier if the fourteen years of Galatians ii. date from the 
first visit to Jerusalem and not from the conversion, and if the date of 
the crucifixion can stand at 29 a. p. This chronology, however, is open 
to grave objections. Not to mention the uncertainty of the witnesses, and 
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the unlikelihood that all the events recorded prior to the conversion of 
Paul occurred in the same year with the death of Jesus, or, on the other 
hand, that Jesus was crucified so early as 29, we notice two or three criti- 
eal difficulties. Josephus states that Pallas, by his great influence with 
Nero, secured the release of his brother Felix from charges made against 
him by the Jews after his return to Rome, but we are also informed that 
in 56 A. D. Pallas himself was in high disfavor with Nero. If we place 
the recall of Felix in 60, it is possible either that by this time Pallas had 
regained his former influence, or that Nero granted his request in behalf of 
Felix in hope of tribute from the vast wealth for the sake of which two 
years later he was put to death. Again, Lysias takes Paul for “that 
Egyptian” who, according to Josephus, caused an insurrection in Nero’s 
reign. But, if Paul came to Jerusalem in 54, we have either an error 
by Luke, like that in the case of Theudas, or a chronological blunder in 
Josephus. Blass accepts the latter alternative, but on the commonly ac- 
cepted chronology both Luke and Josephus are free of blame. Thirdly, 
this scheme requires us to follow Orosius in putting the Edict of 
Claudius in the ninth year of that emperor’s reign, 49 A. p. Yet it is 
hardly possible that Claudius would have passed so severe an edict while 
Agrippa, his friend, whose influence upon him was so salutary for the 
Jews, was still at court; or that Gallio, whose advancement seems to have 
depended upon the position of his brother Seneca, should have received 
the appointment so soon after the latter’s restoration to favor. Once 
more, Josephus visited Rome in 64 to plead for certain priests sent to 
Rome under accusation during the administration of Felix. By Blass’ 
chronology, these priests must have remained prisoners for nearly ten 
years before Josephus interested himself to aid them, yet he enlarges 
upon his warm friendship. Confessedly, the chronology of Acts is ex- 
tremely uncertain, yet there are certain fixed points beyond which it 
cannot vary. It was in 53 a. p. that Claudius gave Agrippa additional 
dominions, and that Drusilla was bestowed upon Azizus of Emesa. Dru- 
silla was with Felix when Paul came to Cesarea; hence he cannot pos- 
sibly have reached Jerusalem earlier than Pentecost of 53. But Lysias 
mistakes him for that Egyptian who appeared during Nero’s reign, that 
is, after October, 54; hence Paul cannot have been in Jerusalem earlier 
than Pentecost of 55. But Lysias speaks of the Egyptian as having ap- 
peared some time previously ; and Paul says that Felix had already been 
for many years judge of the nation (a strange expression if his adminis- 
tration extended only from 52 to 56, although Blass escapes the difficulty 
by accepting the testimony of Tacitus that Felix held office in Judea be- 
fore the deposition of Cumanus) ; and the recall of Felix must on account 
of Pallas be carried as far beyond 56 as possible; hence it is almost cer- 
tain that the very earliest date possible for Paul’s arrival in Jerusalem 
is 56, and for the recall of Felix, 58. This terminus a quo can be 
matched by a terminus ad quem; Albinus was in Jerusalem as procura- 
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tor in 62, how much earlier we have no means of knowing. But Festus 
came between Felix and Albinus. If, therefore, we allow Festus but a 
single year, and suppose that Albinus came in 62, the very latest date 
possible for the recall of Felix is 61. Therefore we have a very narrow 
margin within which to put the recall of Felix, 58-61 a. p., and to 
this date the chronology of Acts must be adjusted. It is hardly to be 
expected that Blass’ scheme will win acceptance. 

The greatest surprise of all, however, is Blass’ extremely conservative 
position as to the genuineness and authenticity of Acts. He regards the 
book as by the author of the third Gospel, and sees no reason to reject 
the traditional ascription of both books to Luke, Paul’s traveling com- 
panion. The travel document is by the same hand as the rest of the 
book, and the “ we” passages are due, not to slovenly retention of a pro- 
noun, but to the accuracy of the author. The sources of the earlier por- 
tions of the book were John Mark, Barnabas, and Philip the evangelist, 
at whose house Luke must have been a frequent visitor during Paul’s 
captivity in Cesarea. Very frequently Blass strains his argument almost 
to the snapping point, and the tone in which he speaks of those who dif- 
fer from him is exceedingly disagreeable ; but he has certainly made out 
a ease, and his pleadings deserve most serious consideration. It would 
not be strange if critical opinion finally settled down to a judgment of 
the book very far removed from the “ Romance theory” which was in 
vogue only a little while ago. The argument of greatest weight in the 
final decision will probably be one which Blass does not even consider. 
The citadel of those who denied the authenticity of Acts has been the opin- 
ion that the Paul of Acts is a totally different being from the Paul of the 
genuine Epistles, but the exact contrary appears to be demonstrable. A 
better understanding of Paul, that heroically and grandly inconsistent 
and impulsive man, will show that the portrayal of him in the Acts 
makes for, instead of against, its authenticity. 

W. W. Fenn. 


CHICAGO. 


Die Weissagungen Jesu Christi von seinem Tode, seiner Aufer- 
stehung, und Wiederkunft, und ihrer Erfiillung. Von Dr. Phil. Paur 
ScHWARTZKOPFF, Professor. 8vo, pp. viii, 205. Géttingen : Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht. 


The author finds the significance of the problem which he attempts in 
this work to solve in the relation of the divinity and the humanity in the 
person of Christ. No one to-day denies, he thinks, the humanity of 
Jesus, and hence it must be conceded that he had “a truly human soul,” 
and accordingly human limitations. Among these are mentioned want 
of knowledge as to the authorship of Ps. ex. (Mark xii. 35-37) and belief 
in demons. The author thinks there is no better test for the psychologi- 


eal distinction of the divine and human in Jesus than the prophecies of 
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his death and resurrection. The two facts which the right point of view 
furnishes are, first, the imperfection of his mind, admitting of incorrect 
conceptions ; and, second, his moral perfection or sinlessness, which ren- 
dered him capable of giving a revelation of God, since this comes of the 
immediate influence of God upon the moral feelings. 

While there is no direct evidence that Jesus in the beginning expected 
to establish the kingdom of God prior to his death, our author regards it 
as impossible, according to the laws of the mind, that he should have con- 
nected this fate with the acceptance of his mission, although he may have 
expected hard conflicts. He believed himself to be the Old Testament 
Messiah, the prophecy of whom knew nothing of his death. From Mark 
ix. 9-13 the conclusion is drawn that it was the fate of John the Baptist 
which first suggested to Jesus his own extreme fate, the certainty of which 
he gradually recognized “in a purely human way ” from the signs of 
hostility on the part of the leaders of Jewish opinion. If the author is 
correct in his construction of the matter, it was at Czsarea Philippi that 
Jesus first gave open expression to the conviction that he must suffer 
death. 

While this forecasting of his death is regarded as the result of a purely 
human view of the situation by Jesus, the author thinks that the know- 
ledge of the “religious necessity ” of his fate could have come to him 
only through a divine revelation. This truly “ prophetic” aspect of his 
foresight was determined by the conviction, to which he “ was accessible 
only on the ground of his religious feeling,” that his death was necessary 
to the salvation of men. Thus the human and divine commingled in his 
personality, so that his total foresight of his death was composed of a 
human judgment and a divine revelation. 

The prophecy of his resurrection by Jesus is regarded as certain in 
Mark ix. 9 f., and the difficulty which the disciples had in understanding 
him is supposed to have been due to the strangeness to their thought of the 
idea of a resurrection of the Messiah. But Jesus’ idea of his resurrec- 
tion was not that he would resume his body after three days, but that he 
would appear in a “ body of glory ” at the establishment of the Messianic 
kingdom. “ Three days” meant to him an indefinite time. When he 
said to the so-called “ penitent thief” that he should that day be with 
him in paradise, he meant a heavenly paradise, and did not think of 
going into the underworld. The disciples, however, expecting him to 
“rise”’ from the underworld after three days, saw him living by an 
‘‘ objective vision,” and accordingly believed in his resurrection in their 
sense. The body disappeared in a way to us inexplicable. After his 
death Jesus received a spiritual body in which he still abides with the 
Father. In this sense he had a resurrection. 

With regard to Jesus’ prophecy of his second coming, the author finds 
that the declarations respecting it in the synoptic Gospels do not differ 
essentially from the belief as to the Parousia expressed in the Epistles 
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either in relation to the form (a personal coming from heaven) or in the 
matter of time (the near future). Jesus’ conception of the kingdom of God 
is discussed in connection with this subject, and the opinion is defended 
that while he thought of it as a personal relation of God to personal 
spirits, and hence as inward and religious, he believed that this relation 
must have its completion in a corresponding outward celestial form. To 
him, thé kingdom of God had, indeed, its beginning in his earthly mis- 
sion, and he recognized himself during his lifetime as not merely the 
pretendant to the crown, but also as the Messiah. He believed, however, 
that the kingdom was to have a future development, or rather consum- 
mation, with which would be connected his personal coming in a glorious 
spiritual bodily form. This perfected kingdom he conceived as a “ hea- 
venly-earthly ” dominion which he would administer surrounded by his 
apostles. Its extent would be universal, its form theocratic. But the 
historical Jesus had no thought of a gentile mission, and Matt. xxviii. 
19 f. can hardly be genuine. For it is inexplicable that the whole primi- 
tive-Christian community should have ignored the passage, if it were 
genuine, and have set themselves against the “ untheocratic gentile mis- 
sion of Paul.” Jesus accordingly thought of the conversion of the hea- 
then only in connection with “ the final form” of the kingdom, — a work 
to be begun after his second coming. The earth was to be the scene of 
the Messianic reign. The doctrine of a “ historical” or continuous com- 
ing of Christ cannot, in our author’s opinion, be exegetically sustained, 
and the interpretation of the destruction of Jerusalem as the Parousia 
has been generally abandoned. 

Jesus, then, believed and explicitly taught that he was to eome per- 
sonally from heaven within his generation for the definitive establish- 
ment on this earth of the kingdom of God. His frequent admonitions to 
his disciples, to watch and be in readiness in order that the day of the 
Parousia should not take them by surprise, admit of no other interpreta- 
tion. In view of this exegetical result, the author undertakes to find a 
psychological basis for the conception, or rather for what he regards as 
Jesus’ erroneous apprehension of the time of the Parousia. Jesus’ igno- 
rance of the terminus in question, he thinks, represents the limitation of 
prophetic knowledge in general. The fact of the final consummation of 
the kingdom, and of his personal coming to this end, is discriminated as a 
vital religious truth which he was commissioned to reveal, from the time 
of the event, as a non-essential in which he might err. He was not, how- 
ever, conscious of his error. With the limitations of his geographical 
view and the deficiency of “pragmatic judgment,” he might not have 
thought that the preaching of the gospel to all Israel was a hindrance 
to his speedy coming, if “the learned Paul,” who expected it in his 
own lifetime, could hope for the essential completion of a world-mission 
before the great event! 

As a careful and earnest study of a difficult problem, the book cannot 
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but be of great value to biblical students. But the author would have 
reached results more satisfactory to the student had he proceeded upon 
the critical hypothesis regarding the Synoptics, that the discourses of 
Jesus therein contained regarding his passion and his second coming were 
constructed in a degree in accordance with later events and the expecta- 
tions of his followers. 

ORELLO Cone. 


Nihongi: Chronicles of Japan from the Earliest Times to A. D. 697. 
Translated from the original Chinese and Japanese by W.G. Aston. Vol. I. 
Pp. 407. London.: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 


It is a genuine work in the interests of religion, as well as of truth and 
good morals, that Mr. W. G. Aston has done in translating the text of 
what is next to the oldest among Japan’s written records. The over- 
weening conceit and cruel bigotry of the hermits of Japan, of only a 
generation ago, sprang from their idea that their country was the Land 
of the Gods; that they were the children of the Holy Spirit; and that 
foreigners were beasts, and therefore ought to be killed for defiling the 
holy country. Hence the number of assassinations and of brutal and 
cowardly murders in the first years of foreign intercourse, that seem to- 
day almost incredible. Their whole medieval and modern superstructure 
of superstition, so unsocial and hurtful, was based on coolly manufactured 
falsehoods, made in the interest of politics, and fostered alike by the 
priest and the politician. This whole vast edifice was first shaken and 
riven by the earthquake caused by English critical scholarship. The 
demolition has been completed by native students, though it will be years 
of course before those high in politics, learning and pride will allow the 
common people to find out the facts. Increasing knowledge, however, of 
the truth concerning their ancient records will work for righteousness and 
brotherly kindness among the Japanese themselves and in their relations 
with foreign people. 

While the Kojiki has no chronology and is a purely Japanese monu- 
ment of thought and record, written in Chinese characters used phoneti- 
cally, covering only the national story to the close of the fifth century, 
and written 712 a. p., the Nihongi is in some respects even a more valu- 
able relic of the past. It is nearly twice as long as the Kojiki, pro- 
fesses to have a chronology, brings the narrative as far as the end of the 
seventh century, and is the production of men who were copyists of Chinese 
ideas, literary methods and expressions, and philosophical conceptions 
and dogmas. One who knows how Greek and Roman history has been 
written, with long and highly rhetorical speeches put into the mouths of 
ancient characters who lived centuries before the historiographers, will 
be amused to find the same method followed all the way through the 
Nihongi. Here, for example, is Yamato Daké no Mikoto, an ancient 
Japanese chieftain who conquered eastern Japan centuries before writing 
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was known in the archipelago, who delivers a long speech stuffed with 
Chinese expressions, which, Mr. Aston tells us, is but a reproduction or 
transfusion of well-known passages in Chinese books. Indeed, one does 
not need to be an Aston to be all the time reminded, as he wanders down 
the corridors of the time alleged in this curious chamber of imagery, to 
hear a continual chorus of whispers which come out of China. Like re- 
lays of fixed ammunition, the Chinese stock phrases are stored all along 
the route of travel. It is no wonder that native scholars, with even 
more penetration than the foreign critics, have amassed overwhelming 
evidence of the utter inaccuracy in matters of chronology of the early 
part of the Nihongi, While writing may have been in use in Japan 
several centuries even earlier than 552 a. p., there is no proof that the 
means of recording time were in operation until the sixth century of our 
era. 

Mr. W. G. Aston has for thirty-five years been a diligent student of 
the languages of China, Japan and Korea, in which countries he has 
lived most of his mature life. He came to Japan as a Dublin Univer- 
sity graduate, well equipped through European training and with remark- 
able intellectual powers. He has been a frequent contributor to science 
by his grammars and papers to learned societies, especially in the domain 
of history. This translation of the Nihongi is the crowning work of his 
life. In his elaborate introduction he discusses the question and date of 
writing, the Kojiki (translated by Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain, and 
published as supplement to vol. x. of the Transactions of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Japan) ; the date and authorship of the Nihongi (composed 712 
A. D.) ; the materials which existed for the making of the Nihongi, its 
character and contents, texts, editions, ete. In showing the vast indebted- 
ness of the compilers of these early chronicles to Chinese literature, he 
says: “In one case, the authors have gone so far as to attribute to the 
Emperor Kuriaki a dying speech of several pages, which is taken with 
hardly any alteration from a history of the Chinese Sui dynasty, where 
it is assigned to an Emperor who died 125 years later.” Mr. Aston also 
shows it to have been the confirmed habit, common to the writers both 
of the Kojiki and the Nihongi, to throw back, no doubt more or less un- 
consciously, to more ancient times the ideas of their own age, when the 
national thought and institutions had become deeply modified by Chinese 
influences. In a word, the characteristics of Chinese historians were 
closely copied by these first makers of Japanese historical literature. 

Making all allowances, however, for literary and chronological defects, 
and for its thorough penetration by false principles, this volume now put 
into English is of priceless value to the student of early Japanese history 
and religion. One can discern here the traits of character which are still 
noticeable among the Japanese of to-day. To those familiar with Japan- 
ese customs, there is delight and pleasure in thus coming to these fountain- 
heads of things Japanese. Like so many other primitive documents, the 
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Nihongi contains passages which cannot well be put into English, and 
so are reproduced in Latin. From about the fifth century of our era, 
the narrative becomes clearly historical in the main, many of the events 
described standing out like great headlands. There are landmarks, also, 
which rest on Chinese and Korean written testimony. These have def- 
inite proportions, and are less like the changing clouds of the earlier 
mythology. It is needless to say, to those who know Mr. Aston’s clear 
English style, that the translation, though not quite so fascinating as 
Chamberlain’s Kojiki, is thoroughly readable. The author is to be 
commended rather than blamed for occasionally giving a rendering 
which, though it seems to have no sense in English, is literally faithful 
to the original. 
W. E. Grirris. 


Irnaca, N. Y. 


Gétternamen : Versuch einer Lehre von der religiésen Begriffsbildung. 
Von HERMANN USENER. Pp. x, 391. Bonn, 1896. 


Professor Usener’s lectures at Bonn on Greek Mythology have at- 
tracted much attention because of his insight and originality, and the 
breadth of his learning. The present volume on the names of the gods 
is intended as the first part of an elaborate system of mythology which , 
shall be founded on fact rather than constructed by mere speculation. 
Many criticisms on this detached portion are likely to be met in the 
later parts of the work; it is none the less evident that the author makes 
language the basis of his study of myths, and relegates the study of 
cultus to a secondary place. The book is a revival of the philological 
method most familiar to English readers in the work of Max Miller, and 
follows the tradition of this school in laying much stress on the inter- 
pretation of the gods in terms of physical phenomena. 

The author’s fundamental position, with regard both to mythology and 
to language, is that they are to be studied as processes rather than as 
fixed elaborate systems. The critic in antiquity applied to Homer and 
the earlier lyric and dramatic poets the same conceptions of word-forma- 
tion and of syntax which he found prevailing in the Alexandrian age. 
In similar manner he worked out the tradition of the theogonies into an 
elaborate system of gods and heroes, and interpreted every myth from 
the standpoint of this system. That the student of to-day must make 
allowance for the process of development is more generally agreed than 
the reader of these pages might think ; that it is a profitable or even a 
possible task to set aside altogether the Greek’s conception of his re- 
ligion, and to write an entirely new story of its origin on the basis of a 
few hidden facts which we can extract from the débris of earlier stages 
of language, may well be questioned. 

The first sections of the book, in which the early Greek use of suf- 
fixes in forming the names of the gods is examined, will provoke much 
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dissent. Seven forms of the word Poseidon, or five forms of the word 
Hermes, are recognized as denoting the same person; but systematic 
mythology distinguishes Perse, and Perseis, and Perseus, and Perses, 
and Persaios, as different persons. Professor Usener examines a con- 
siderable series of such groups of names from a single root, and reaches 
the conclusion that very many of the names were formed before the 
suffixes, even the patronymic suffixes, had obtained their peculiar dif- 
ferentiated meaning. From the groups of words thus possible from a 
single root, one is retained in one place, another in another; oftentimes 
the meanings were differentiated in early times, and two personal beings 
arise where at first there was only one. The confidence with which the 
author identifies Kronos, Kronion, and Kronides as identical in mean- 
ing, even in the earlier strata of the Homeric poems, will hardly satisfy 
the reader ; the identification of Achilles and Acheloos, of Neleus the 
Ionian hero and Neilos the Gdétterstrom localized in Egypt, are even 
more difficult to accept. That we cannot discriminate between the 
meanings of suffixes, as used when such names were formed, is not in 
itself sufficient proof that they were once used indiscriminately. 

This study of names (as coming in groups from a single root) is held 
to show that, in general, proper names originate as adjectives, and, in 
particular, that the names of gods and heroes, so far as we can get at 
their meaning, are adjectival. The proper name was originally the 
name of a property. This fact the author would confirm by showing 
that the name for this property (this god) was renewed from time to 
time, in order to keep the property distinctly in mind. When the origi- 
nal word lost its force, a new name took its place, till at length the rise 
of the Olympic deities checked the process, so far as its religious signifi- 
cance is concerned. 

The first sections aim to show that the gods were named from a dis- 
tinct quality or property; in the following sections the gods of neighbor- 
ing races are examined in order to throw light on the significance of this 
fact. The distinctive feature of the Roman religion is the long series 
of gods each of whom presided over some very small sphere in man’s 
life, — Sondergiétter they are called by our author. These gods are 
named from the process over which they preside, and have no distinct 
activity or personality apart from this particular process. The same 
type of religion is suggested by a careful study of the names of the gods 
among the early races of Prussia. Each god is named from some 
small province of human life or activity, and personality is not much 
developed. The same characteristic of the human mind is found in the 
lists of Christian saints, each of whom stands for a particular human 
need to which he ministers. 

In Greece this range of ideas was long suppressed by the influence of 
the greater gods, and disguised by the systems of mythology, but many 
traces of it can still be found. At Athens neither Kowrotrophos, 
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“Nurse of Children,” nor Genetyllis, is an epithet: the systematizers 
sought in vain to attach the one to Gé, or Demeter, the other to Artemis, 
or Aphrodite, or Hekate; each was worshiped as a separate divinity, 
the goddess of one particular function in the life of man. So Damia 
and Auxesia(—= Auxo), Thallo (Thaleia, Thalia the Muse), Karpo (com- 
pare Ke-krops), Erechtheus (Erichthonios), were originally gods of some 
special function, Sondergitter, who have been reduced to the rank of 
heroes or nymphs. ‘Thus many of the gods of healing are rightly con- 
sidered to be gods who were named from the one province over which 
they presided ; only later were they subordinated to Apollo or Askle- 
pios. 

Most of these Sondergétter were unable to maintain their separateness 
before the Olympic deities, and were either reduced to the rank of 
heroes, or subsumed under the greater gods, to whom they gave their 
names as epithets. Many epithets were, indeed, poetic creations, but 
when an epithet is applied to several gods, or is also used as the name 
of a hero, our author considers that it was once the name of an indepen- 
dent god. In particular, epithets from places are explained as once 
names of the deity for whom the place or tribe was named. Practically 
all the early heroes, the sons of the gods, were once themselves gods, 
and have been “disrobed of their divinity.” Either the tribe that 
worshiped them has been absorbed by a stronger tribe with stronger 
gods, or their worshipers have been attracted away to the gods of a 
powerful town. In either case the gods lost most of their followers, and 
accepted the position of subordination to the great gods in which they 
were thus placed. The names of the old gods, then, are to be found in 
epithets of the great gods, in the names of heroes and followers of the 
gods, and finally in the names of men in which the tradition of the older 
gods was long kept up. 

The process of religious development from the linguistic standpoint 
is outlined as follows: first men worshiped gods limited both in sphere 
and in time (the god of one moon, of one harvest in one field) ; then 
came the gods who have just been considered, limited in sphere but not 
in time ; and finally the personal gods. When the meaning of a god’s 
name became obscure, the word might be supplanted by another ; but if 
the god were worshiped by a large and influential group, a new process 
might come in. The name might then become a person. In that case 
the old stories about the quality or function become myths of a personal 
god, and, if the old idea is renewed, the new words become no longer 
independent gods, but epithets of the personal gods. In this way the 
author accounts for the fact that the epithets have so much impor- 
tance for the religious consciousness. They are important in prayer 
and in the religious life, because they take the place of the old particu- 


lar gods that had been the direct original creations of the religious 
consciousness. — 
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Professor Usener finds some confirmation for this explanation of the 
development of religious belief in a corresponding fact in the history of 
language. Language does not begin with general conceptions, but with 
a multitude of particular names for particular things. In the country 
districts in Germany the writer finds no general name, e. g., for the 
same part of different kinds of animals, but a particular word which is 
appropriate in each case. The general conception is only gradually 
formed, and when formed it only gradually supplants the particular 
names. So, we are told, religion begins with the worship of an indefinite 
number of particular deities, and the whole course of development is 
toward the development of a few deities of rich personality, and finally 
toward monotheism. 

I do not feel competent to pronounce an opinion on Professor Usener’s 
discussion of linguistic questions, though some of his propositions seem 
very strange. From the standpoint of the History of Religion, I do 
not see how any one can read the book without feeling that there is 
a great deal of truth in the discussion of Sondergétter, gods of partic- 
ular provinces in human life. One may indeed question whether any- 
thing exactly corresponding to the Roman indigitamenta ever existed in 
Greece ; but in the actual worship he finds many particular gods named 
from a particular function. For these Professor Usener’s explanation 
may be gratefully accepted. The effort to explain the whole of Greek 
religion from this standpoint may well awaken suspicion, and the bitter 
language used toward all who are studying Greek religion from other 
standpoints suggests that the writer prefers .to condemn their work 
rather than try to understand it. 

The book before us takes little or no account of local differences in 
Greek religion ; it does not give due weight to social influences outside 
of language as affecting it; it propounds a theory of the development 
of the gods without any reference to the worship of the gods ; finally, 
it creates early gods ad libitum out of epithets and human names in 
order to prove that such gods were worshiped in Greece. The book 
does not furnish an adequate account of the rise of the ideas of the 
gods, if indeed it claims to do this, but it does call attention for the 
first time to an important phase in the development of religion. For 
this reason it deserves the most careful attention of every student of the 
History of Religion. 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
Yate UNIVERsITY." 
: 


History of Philosophy. By Atrrep WEBER, Professor in the University 
of Strasburg. Translated by Frank Thilly, A. M., Ph. D., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Missouri. From the fifth French edition. 
Pp. xi, 630. New York: Charles Secribner’s Sons. 

The salient and strong features of this book, and those which will 
recommend it to teachers and students, are the evident ability of the 
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author, his ripe knowledge of his subject, his complete mastery of that 
knowledge, the systematic character of his presentation, and the sim- 
plicity of method everywhere observed. Professor Weber has unques- 
tionably had experience in presenting the history of philosophy to minds 
not mature in philosophical thinking, and his book evinces a perfect 
knowledge of the needs and difficulties of that class of students. Pro- 
fessor Thilly’s statement in the preface to his translation is not too 
strong a judgment: “There is in my opinion no book so admirably 
fitted for acquainting the student with the development of thought as 
the able work of Professor Weber.”’ 

The author shows a profound comprehension of the underlying and 
constructive ideas in the different systems of philosophy and a rare pene- 
tration and discernment of the essential, typical thoughts and tenden- 
cies which the development of philosophy presents. His treatment is 
one that enables the student to discover that there is a development in 
human thought, to follow the stages in that development, and to keep 
securely the continuity that philosophy maintains in all its changing and 
conflicting systems. 

Professor Weber possesses the happy art of selection, emphasis and 
proportion in handling his material. He knows how to give relative 
fullness where fullness conduces to accurate knowledge ; he knows what 
to make subordinate and what to omit altogether in the prosecution of 
his aim. The result is, that we have here a history of philosophy which 
combines the advantages sought in a compendium or outline book, and 
the merits of more extended histories of philosophy, while it most hap- 
pily escapes the faults of both sorts of histories. Outline histories of 
philosophy are, for the most part, mere disjecta membra, and give the 
student no idea of the life of philosophy. The more elaborate histories 
are very apt to overwhelm and bewilder the student by their excess of 
matter and their faulty arrangement. In this work we do not meet 
with these faults. Its brevity and compactness do not give the impres- 
sion of meagreness or barrenness ; its simplicity is not thinness; and its 
rapid passage over the great field of philosophy does not leave the stu- 
dent with a fragmentary and disconnected idea, but with a well-organ- 
ized conception, however incomplete it may be in details. 

A sketch of the author’s work will best exhibit the characteristics of 
Professor Weber’s treatment of the history of philosophy. The entire 
history of European philosophy falls into two great and wholly distinct 
epochs, which are connected by the Middle Ages —a period of transi- 
tion. Each of these epochs is subdivided into two periods only, —a 
notable departure from the traditional plan of divisions, — and the cor- 
respondence between these periods in ancient and in modern philosophy 
is marked by the employment of similar designations. Thus, the first 
period in Greek philosophy is entitled the Age of Metaphysics Proper, 
or Philosophy of Nature ; it extends from Thales to Protagoras, or from 
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600 B. c. to 400 8. c. Its answering period in modern philosophy, from 
Bruno to Locke, is denominated the Age of Independent Metaphysics. 
The second period in Greek philosophy, extending from Protagoras to 
Proclus, the last of the Neo-Platonic philosophers, is designated the Age 
of Criticism, or Philosophy of Mind. The period in modern philosophy 
which corresponds to this is also styled the Age of Criticism, and it runs 
from Locke to the present time. The Middle Age period is likewise 
subdivided into two sub-periods characterized by the preponderant influ- 
ence of Plato or Aristotle. In the first subdivision we have the reign 
of Platonic Christian theology ; in the second, the reign of Peripatetic 
Scholasticism, and that in two forms, —a semi-realistic and a nominal- 
istic. 

This rather peculiar plan of division suggests that Professor Weber 
has an excessive fondness for simplicity and uniformity in his treatment, 
and adheres to them at the sacrifice of truth and adequacy in dealing 
with so vast and complex a development as the history of philosophy 
presents. To characterize the long period from Protagoras to Proclus 
as the Age of Criticism is, it may be said, to overlook the great meta- 
physical systems of Plato and Aristotle; it is to ignore the profound 
changes which Greek Philosophy underwent in the period following 
Aristotle, and the intermingling of all those streams of influence which 
gave such a multiplex character to the closing period of Greek philo- 
sophy. 

With scarcely more truth, it may be objected, can the period from 
Kant to our own time be called the Age of Criticism, when it is borne in 
mind that Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Comte, and Herbert 
Spencer belong to it. But however much justice there may be in such 
criticisms, the author’s main divisions are, I think, based upon a true 
and really fruitful idea, and his general plan possesses great merit ; it 
gives to his treatment a clearness, simplicity, and consecutiveness we 
have not found in any similar work. Is it not true that, with Protagoras 
and his contemporaries, man did become consciously the measure of all 
things — all knowable things and all things that concern him? And is 
it not the fact that, from Socrates to the last Greek thinker, Mind, the 
Human Spirit, is the essential problem of philosophy, whether the ideal 
be knowledge or a happy or untroubled life? It is man that determines 
the whole direction and goal of philosophy. Modern philosophy does, I 
think, properly begin with Bruno and not with Descartes, if the actual 
beginning can be determined at all. Locke rightly stands at the opening 
of the second great period in modern philosophy. 

Professor Weber is among the very few who have rightly, estimated 
the significance of Locke and Hume. What he says of Hume and 
Kant may provoke dissent in some quarters, but in my opinion it is 
quite just: “ Whatever difference there may be between these two 
thinkers, one thing is certain: The spirit of their theoretical philosophy, 
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the fundamental conception of their investigations, and the goal at which 
they aim, are perfectly identical.” ‘Theirs is the critical spirit, and 
positive knowledge is the goal at which they aim.” “To claim for 
Kant the sole honor of having founded criticism is an error which a 
closer study of British philosophy tends to refute.” This is certainly 
strong language, and one which the worshipers of Kant will not relish. 
Kant, in Professor Weber’s estimation, is the corrector and completer of 
Hume, rather than the founder of critical philosophy. To make critical 
philosophy, then, really begin with Locke and Hume, and to see in 
Hume something more than a man who reduced Locke’s empiricism to 
consequent skepticism, — this is, it seems to me, not only true, but very 
suggestive. 

As regards the post-Kantian period, whoever attentively follows our 
author’s discussion, particularly his luminous exposition of German Ideal- 
ism, will be inclined to approve of the term “criticism” as the fitting 
word to mark what is unmistakably the dominant and pervasive spirit of 
this entire period. 

Not to follow Professor Weber into details, I will mark only a few 
examples of what seems to me his best work, though it is not easy to 
make a selection from a book that uniformly is so excellent. In the 
statement of the essential problem in the early philosophy of Greece, 
and especially in the way in which the points of view are selected for 
his exposition of Pre-Socratic Philosophy, we have an instance of that 
insight into underlying and determining ideas that marks a truly suc- 
cessful history of philosophy. Professor Weber is not original in mak- 
ing the problem of Becoming the cardinal question for these Pre-Socratic 
thinkers ; but the manner in which he shows how that problem deter- 
mines the entire philosophy of the period constitutes his unique merit. 
Again, the positive significance given to Protagoras for subsequent Greek 
philosophy, the relation of Socrates to the Sophistic movement and his 
merit as a philosopher, and, above all, the admirable exposition of Plato 
and Aristotle are among the most successful and felicitous portions of 
the work. Hardly less successful and fascinating is the treatment of the 
Middle Age Philosophy, usually so barren and wearisome to students. 
We follow the historian through this long period with a veritable open 
sesame in hand. The meaning of Scholasticism, the two phases it pre- 
sents, the significance of the great controversies connected with it, its 
downfall and the dawning of the new age are sketched with a masterly 
hand and with rarely fine tact and discernment. For modern philoso- 
phy, we should say the presentation of the Cartesian philosophy, the 
philosophy of Hume, and the development of German Idealism from the 
critical philosophy of Kant, are examples of the best historical exposi- 
tion we have known. 

I cannot close this imperfect account of Professor Weber's book with- 
out expressing my great appreciation of the work done by the translator, 
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both in the translation itself, but especially in the very extensive notes 
and references to authorities, and in the complete index ; all these addi- 
tions contribute much to make the book available to students, and help 
make it the best history of philosophy I have seen in English form. 


Joun E. Russet. 
Witurams CoLurce. 


New Essays concerning Human Understanding. By Gorrrriep Wu- 
HELM LerBniTz. Together with an Appendix consisting of some of his 
shorter pieces. Translated from the original Latin, French, and German,,. 
with Notes by ALFRED Gipeon LanGiey, A. M. (Brown). New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


It is with pleasure that we call attention to this important publication. 
The title explains its plan and presents its contents. All that we need 
to say is that the work appears to be extremely well done. The English 
is clear and pleasant, and, so far as we have compared it with the origi- 
nal, the translation is accurate. The style is neither cramped by a slavish 
literalism, nor does it attract attention to itself by any attempt at fine 
writing. It seeks simply to disentangle the thought from the idioms 
of one language, and to embody it in those of another. The trans- 
lator is singularly modest. He does not place himself between the 
author he is studying and the reader. The book is evidently de- 
signed to exhibit, not him, but Leibnitz. Yet it contains evidence of 
an immense deal of labor, and of labor well applied. Though not put- 
ting himself in the foreground, the translator holds himself ready to 
step forward at any moment when his help is needed. There are a 
great many notes; but they are for the most part explanatory, rarely 
critical. They are such as many readers will need, and there are some 
that perhaps all readers may need. If there is an allusion to a person, 
we are told who and what he was. If there is a reference to a book, 
we are given chapter and verse, with perhaps a list of other references, 
relating to the same theme. Of special value are the references to the 
works of Leibnitz himself, by which his meaning in one place is illus- 
trated by what he has said elsewhere. If there is a scholastic term, or 
mode of speech, or indeed any unfamiliar expression, its significance is 
clearly shown. Where there are different readings they are presented 
and compared. The translation is based upon the text of Gerhardt, and 
this is followed in places where the translator believes that other texts 
are more correct. Instead of presenting an introduction of his own, he 
gives a translation of that of Gerhardt. 

From all this it is clear that the student who does not need a trans- 
lation as such, will find in this book much that he could hardly afford 
to miss. It should be added that the book is supplied with extremely 
copious indices. 

This is not the place to discuss the position of Leibnitz as a philoso- 
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pher, or the importance of his work. The labor expended upon this 
translation is an illustration of the interest which his thought still re- 
tains, at least for the student. 


C. C. Everett. 
HarvARD UNIVERSITY. 


Analytic Psychology. By G. F. Srout. 2 vols. Macmillan & Co. 
1896. 


Many readers, who have become somewhat weary of the endless and 
confusing array of figures which adorns the work of modern psychology, 
will be prepared to extend a hearty welcome to a book which contains 
less than a dozen quantitative statements, and yet is of the highest 
psychological authority. Mr. Stout holds to the rather old-fashioned 
though reasonable belief that mental phenomena are best studied by 
direct appeal to the facts of consciousness themselves. Psychology in 
his view is not a physical science. “The distinctive aim of the psychol- 
ogist is to investigate mental events themselves, not their mechanical 
accompaniments or antecedents. If the course of mental events is not 
regulated by discoverable uniformities capable of being interconnected 
so as to form a coherent system, the psychologist has nothing to do. It 
is incorrect to say that on this assumption his science becomes absorbed 
in physiology. It does not become absorbed ; it simply ceases to exist in 
any form whatever.” 

The present work is only part of the author’s plan, which falls into 
three divisions, but two of which are here completed. He gives us first 
a General Analysis of consciousness, in which he discusses its irreduci- 
ble elements or functions. His fwndamentum divisionis is the mode in 
which consciousness refers to its object. This may simply be presented 
to consciousness, but not discriminated by it: we are aware of it as an 
objective somewhat, but make no judgment concerning it. Thought has 
no part in determining it as a definite object. This is the stage of sim- 
ple sentience or anoetic consciousness. When presentations are con- 
sidered, not as independent of thought, but as determined by it as this 
or that object, we have simple apprehension. Judgment, or belief, is a 
third and distinct mode in which consciousness is related to its object ; 
it is ‘*the yes-no consciousness,” including every mode of affirmation 
and denial. Finally, there is the volitional function with its two ele- 
ments of feeling and conviction. 

The second division of psychology is that which treats of Mental 
Processes. As the name indicates, this part is concerned with the activi- 
ties of consciousness, — the processes of attention, cognition, feeling and 
desire. The aim is not to give the results of these activities, but to de- 
termine the simplest and most general laws of conscious action. The 
third part, which is reserved for a special work, is to be a Genetic 
Psychology. In this, the origin and growth of special ideas will be 
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traced, and the value of the present analysis will be tested by the suc- 
cess with which its results can be made to explain the development of 
the adult consciousness. This will evidently be the most interesting part 
of the author’s plan, as it is the one in which he confesses that he has 
most interest. It is to this future work that he has deferred the discus- 
sion of many of the most difficult problems in psychology, so that we 
look in vain for any treatment here of space, time, or causation. For 
this reason also it is impossible to make a fair estimate of the work be- 
fore us; it needs its other half to give it completeness. 

Mr. Stout takes his stand on the fact of mental activity as the funda- 
mental characteristic of mind. Professor James’ analysis of the feeling 
of this activity into muscular sensations of the head and throat, fares 
badly at the hands of our author. Such an analysis “identifies the 
activity of the self with certain particular items of our conscious ex- 
perience to the exclusion of other items.” “It is like inquiring in what 
part of a body its extension is located. The activity is as inseparably 
united with the process itself as its speed is.” This mental activity is 
found to be the essential factor in all knowing and willing. In the form 
of noetic synthesis it enters into the formation of all percepts, ideas, 
and concepts. It displaces association as the supreme law of mental 
combination, and in its higher forms is known as apperception. Mr. 
Stout’s conception of apperception differs from Wundt’s (as is most de- 
sirable) in that it is more definite. It introduces a distinct kind of men- 
tal factor, the apprehension of the whole, which determines the order 
and connection of the parts, thus giving us a mental content with a defi- 
nite mode of action, very different from a vague reaction of conscious- 
ness on its content. 

One of the best parts of the book is the application of this idea of 
activity to the problem of pleasure and pain. Activity is the direction 
of mental process to some end, which, when reached, forms the natural 
completion of the process. Unimpeded progress is pleasant in propor- 
tion to the intensity and complexity of mental excitement. “ An activity 
which is thwarted or retarded either by the presence of positive obstruc- 
tion, or by the absence of codperative conditions, or in any other con- 
ceivable way, is painful in proportion to its intensity and complexity, 
and to the degree of hindrance.” The physiological correlate of this 
theory is the tendency of disturbed neural arrangements to equilibrium. 
According as this process or vital series is interrupted or not, we have 
pain or pleasure. 

In a brief notice it is impossible to do justice to the value of a com- 
prehensive work such as the editor of “ Mind” has given us. It is hardly 
a book for beginners, yet it is one that any man might profit by, since it 
presupposes no technical knowledge, and is concerned with the general 
processes of consciousness rather than with the minute results of experi- 
mental research. It is not always easy reading, but this is the fault of 
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the subject and not of the author’s style. Without doubt, Mr. Stout has 
given us the most important psychological work of the year. 


NorMAN WILDE. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Philosophy of Thomas Hill Green. By W. H. Farrsroruer, 
M. A., Lecturer in Philosophy at Lincoln College, Oxford. London: Me- 
thuen & Co. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


The place filled by this book is so important that one cannot help won- 
dering that it has never been filled before. The philosophy of Green 
has had much influence and has been the occasion of much discussion. 
It has had earnest adherents and as earnest opponents. At the same 
time, the manner of its presentation by Green was not of a nature to 
make it particularly clear or attractive to the general reader. A glance 
at the references at the foot of the pages of this book will illustrate the 
need that there was of its preparation. In these references we find ma- 
terial from widely separated parts of Green’s work brought together. 
These passages are by the skill and insight of the author so fused to- 
gether that one could hardly imagine that originally they stood so far 
apart. They seem at last to have found their proper position. In other 
respects there is for the most part no attempt here at anything more 
than a clear statement of the thought of Green, which is often made in 
his own words. This is so well done that the book will be helpful to 
one who wishes merely to obtain a general notion of this so much talked- 
about philosophy, and also to the student of Green’s writings, as it will 
help him to bring together scattered utterances that throw light on one 
another. In my own judgment there is so much of value in Green’s 
philosophy, whatever may be its shortcomings, that any help in the 
study of it may be welcomed, not merely from the point of view of the 
student of philosophy, but also from that of the seeker of truth. 

A final chapter is devoted to “ Green and his Critics.” Perhaps be- 
cause the space was so limited, this chapter seems to me to have less 
value than the exposition that constitutes the bulk of the book. The 
author seems not quite to meet the most important of the criticisms 
made by Professor A. Seth in his “ Hegelianism and Personality.” 
Yet the relation of this philosophy to personality is one of the aspects 
of it which most needs clearing up, as it is the point against which 
attack is most often directed. The author urges as against Seth that 
Green recognized the personality of God as well as of man, that indeed 
this was central to his system. The point of Seth’s contention was, as I 
understand it, that the system left no place for this, which is quite 
another matter. 


C. C. EVERETT. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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The Literary Study of the Bible. By Ricnuarp G. Movutron, Ph. D. 

Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 

A student in a New England college once wrote an essay on “The 
Study of the Bible as Literature.” The thesis he tried to maintain was 
that the meaning of the various books of the Bible could hardly be 
reached without consideration of their literary form. Job was not as 
Joshua, nor Esther as the Song of Solomon; and to apply to all the 
books the same rule of textual interpretation must be a right way to 
reach wrong conclusions respecting them. The professor into whose 
hands the essay came, while a man of broad culture, was also of strict 
orthodox views ; so, while he treated the student’s work with kindness, 
he took pains to point out to him the infidelities that would follow the 
adoption of his theory. 

This was twenty-five years ago; and here is now a volume in which 
that student finds his thought unfolded and applied. It gives him some- 
what the feeling of a miner who has struck a golden vein, and then 
abandoned to another the wealth he had but to follow on and find. And 
it is pleasant to learn from actual experience how unfounded were the 
professor’s forebodings. In his preface the author says: “‘ My experi- 
ence has uniformly confirmed what I have called above the foundation 
axiom of my work, — that an increased apprehension of the literary 
form (of the Bible) is a sure way of deepening spiritual effect.” 

That the study of this volume should have any other effect than a 
deepened spiritual one, should seem inherently impossible. It is reverent 
in tone as it is rich in scholarship ; and the dark places it lights up, and 
the new meanings it reveals, should give to the study of the Bible a new 
interest and a new joy. A volume more helpful to the nobler apprecia- 
tion of the Bible we have not met in many a day. The principle it 
illustrates and enjoins would seem obvious enough had we not been 
schooled so long to one exactly its reverse. Were we to meet a volume 
containing an essay by Emerson, the “Cathedral” of Lowell, a chap- 
ter of Gibbon, the “ Skylark” of Shelley, a book of “ Paradise Lost,” 
‘* Hamlet,” ‘ Rasselas”’ and More’s “ Utopia,” we should know how to 
deal with them: the history we should study as history, the novel as 
novel, the lyric as lyric, the epic as epic, the drama as drama. But the 
Bible, while in its literary features even more diverse than these, we pre- 
vailingly meet textually, and with scarcely any reference to the kind of 
writing with which we are dealing. Even the obvious distinction be- 
tween prose and poetry our critical studies have not duly recognized ; 
and we have treated the chant of Miriam much as we have treated an 
argument of Paul. Our author most truly tells us that “ the vast ma- 
jority of those who read the Bible have never shaken off the medizval 
tendency to look upon it as a collection of isolated sentences, isolated 


texts, isolated verses. Their intention is nothing but reverent, but the 
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effect of their imperfect reading is to degrade a sacred literature into a 
pious scrap-book.” 

The day of these things is past if this volume have the recognition 
that seems to us its due. Indeed, the possibilities of a new era of Bibli- 
cal study are here. If the book of Job is a drama, as our author finds 
it, through its structural principle as a drama shall its meaning be shown 
us. If the Song of Solomon be a lyric idyl, through the study of it as 
such shall we best realize its significance and its beauty. And thus 
through the manifold diversities of literature which compose the sacred 
volume. 

That all the author’s judgments will be ratified by Biblical experts is 
more than we, and probably more than he, can expect. Though the 
work is evidently a growth patient and slow, and though it gives abun- 
dant evidence of copious knowledge and critical insight, some of his 
conclusions will doubtless be qualified by further study. Professor 
Moulton has given us, however, a volume which the Biblical student 
must prize and the Bible-reader must profit by; and it is pleasant to 
commend a book in its style so clear, in its scholarship so rich, in its 


scope so broad, in its temper so noble. 
A. W. Jackson. 


Concorp, Mass. 


The Sense of Beauty, being the Outlines of Hsthetic Theory. By GrorGE 
SANTAYANA. Pp. ix, 275. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1896. 
Mr. Santayana is a poet whose verses have a rare charm. He here 

devotes himself to the study of that beauty of which he has shown him- 

self so true a worshiper. Beauty is often discussed by metaphysicians 
who apparently have known little of the esthetic charm, and who give it 

a place in their works in order that their systems may be complete. It 

is therefore doubly refreshing to find an author with whom the beauty 

that he discusses has been part of his dearest life. It might be interest- 
ing to study this work with the special object of observing how much 
the poet has contributed to the result. The poet is, however, never 
merely a poet. In this case he is also a student of philosophy, though 
in regard to this the poetic sense has doubtless affected the sympathetic 
acceptance and development of certain forms of thought. The results 
of such philosophic study are found even in the poems of Mr. Santa- 
yana. In the Sonnets, which seem to me to be worthy to stand among 
the best we know, we observe a difference between the earlier and the 
later. Whether this be the result of mood or of arrangement, whether 
it be dramatic or personal, or whether it implies a process of spivit- 
ual development, I would not venture even to guess. Whatever be the 
cause, in the earlier sonnets the poet seems burdened by the sense of 
subjectivity. He cries, “I would I might forget that I am I.” We 
find in them the utterance of the Weltschmerz. In the later sonnets 
there is the utterance of a courageous faith; and in one, “On a Piece 
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of Tapestry,” we have a beautiful example of the purest objectivity, a 
piece of magnificent word-painting in which the rich and mingled colors 
seem to appeal directly to the eye rather than to the ear. 

In the work before us we find a somewhat similar advance ; but here 
the movement is obviously intended, and is made for pedagogical rea- 
sons. In the earlier portion of the book the philosophy is hedonistic, 
and, so far as beauty is concerned, subjective. The reader is tempted to 
feel that, in the author’s view, beauty results merely from the acciden- 
tal psychological conditions, and that it represents no objective reality. 
From these, hedonism and subjectivity, grows the definition of beauty 
that “it is pleasure objectified.” This definition is extremely neat ; and, 
so far as it goes, it is as true as it is epigrammatic. At the same time we 
feel that there may be another and very important side of the truth 
which the definition does not recognize. As we go on, we find that the 
author shares our feeling, and that this definition is at last supplemented 
by the higher element that we missed in it. ‘The book closes with these 
inspiring words: “ Beauty, therefore, seems to be the clearest manifes- 
tation of perfection, and the best evidence of its possibility. If per- 
fection is, as it should be, the ultimate justification of being, we may 
understand the ground of the moral dignity of beauty. Beauty is a 
pledge of the possible conformity between the soul and nature, and con- 
sequently a ground of faith in the supremacy of good.” Here in the 
idea of perfection, and in that of possible conformity between the soul 
and nature, we find all that we missed in the earlier part of the book ; 
and we learn that, if we were disposed to be critical there, it was be- 
cause we thought that we had reached the end at the first step. 

The power of the author comes out most strikingly in the discussions 
in regard to Form and Expression. In the picturing of the forms and 
circumstances in which beauty manifests itself, the poet finds his true 
work, and lends efficient aid to the philosopher. Very refreshing, for 
instance, is the author’s protest against “ Indeterminateness,” ‘“ Romanti- 
cism,” “Symbolism,” and “Sentimentalism.” In this connection he 
writes : “ Sentimentalism in the observer and Romanticism in the artist 
are examples of zsthetic incapacity. Whenever beauty is really seen 
and loved, it has a definite embodiment, the eye has precision, the work 
has style, and the object has perfection.” 

We had marked other passages for quotation, but what has been given 
must suffice. Everywhere there is vividness of imagination and strength 
and piquancy of expression. There is enough of paradox to keep the 
reader alert, as where it is argued that the thought of the vastness of 
the heavenly worlds and of the interstellar spaces adds little to the im- 
pressiveness of the stars; and in general a reader who thinks for him- 
self need not be surprised that he is not at all points in agreement with 
an author who claims for himself the same right. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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History of the Hebrew People, from the Settlement in Canaan to the Divi- 
sion of the Kingdom. By Caries Foster Kent, Ph. D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature and History, Brown University. With maps 
and plans. 16mo, pp. xi, 220. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1896. 

Professor Kent gives us a short and clear sketch of the early Old Tes- 
tament history from the modern critical point of view. For those who 
have not time to read the larger works on the subject, this volume will 
prove of great service. The construction of the history is that generally 
adopted by critics, the arrangement of the material is good, and the maps 
and plans are helpful; it may be pointed out that in the map of “ The 
Ancient Semitic World” (facing p. 34) the Tigris and the Euphrates 
should not be made to unite before their entrance into the Persian Gulf, 
—the united stream (Shat el-Arab) is of comparatively recent origin. 
The author pays special attention to the historical sources and to literary 
questions, giving the analysis of Judges and Samuel, and holding that no 
spiritual psalms can be attributed to David and no ethical proverbs to 
Solomon. The chapters on the geography and ethnology of Canaan are 
a decided addition to the work. Hebrew history the author treats as 
beginning with the entrance of the tribes into Canaan. 


C. B.. Tew. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion. Together with a work on the 
Proofs of the Existence of God. Translated from the second German 
edition by the Rev. E. B. Speirs, B. D., and J. Burdon Sanderson, the trans- 
lation edited by the Rev. E. B. Speirs, B. D. Inthree volumes. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Company, Limited. 


This work is an addition to the English and Foreign philosophical 
library commenced by Triibner & Company a number of years ago, and 
now continued by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Company. There is no more 
worthy contribution to this philosophical library than the work under 
consideration. The English reader has already had for some time be- 
fore him the translations and analyses of Dr. J. MacBride Sterrett. He 
has also had in hand a complete translation of the third part, that re- 
lating to Christianity, together with the lengthy introduction to the 
“ Philosophy of Religion,” by Doctor L. F. Soldan, published in the 
“ Journal of Speculative Philosophy.” 

Hegel’s works are now getting to be comparatively accessible in the 
English language. The translation of the “ Philosophy of History ” 
long ago published in Bohn’s Library, has been the chief source of 
information as to his system. After many years it was reinforced by 
the translation of the Small Logic, by Professor Wallace, of Oxford. 
Now we have the complete translation of Hegel’s “ Philosophy of 
Right,” published in Bohn’s Library ; also fHegel’s “‘ History of Phi- 
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losophy,” in three volumes, published by Kegan Paul & Company. 
There remain the three volumes of Hegel on “ sthetic,” and his 
“ Phenomenology of Spirit,” and his Large Logic, for publication as 
entire works. Large portions of these have already been given to the 
English reader in various forms. 

The grand fundamental idea of Hegel’s ‘“‘ Philosophy of Religion,” 
as well as of his other works, is the idea of the nature of true, absolute 
being. He holds this to be personal, having intellect and will, and not 
an abstract generality such as being or force. The “ Phenomenology of 
Spirit” gives Hegel’s voyage of discovery to find this insight. He 
finds that sense-perception, abstract reflection, and also concrete specula- 
tive knowing, all imply, in order to render them possible, the personality 
of the Absolute. Again, the Large Logic of Hegel is an elaborate dis- 
cussion of all of the categories of thought, — being, essence, force, cause, 
quantity, quality, relation and the others. Each one of these is shown 
to be possible only through the higher category of personality. Per- 
sonality involves self-activity in the form of life, intellect and will. 
Hegel’s technical term chosen to express self-activity is Begriff, one of 
the most unfortunate words ever chosen to indicate an important insight. 
He had the example before him of Plato, who used the word, idea ” for 
the same thought, namely, that of self-active being. The rendering of 
this word Begriff is a good test for a translation of Hegel. It has gen- 
erally been rendered by the word Notion, but also by Concept, Compre- 
hension, Idea. The word “idea,” as a translation of Begriff, would 
suggest the analogy to Plato’s thought; but it would be confusing when 
one came to render the word Idee, which Hegel uses to name the 
perfected form of self-activity. (In the present translation the word is 
sometimes rendered “ notion ” and sometimes “ conception.”’) 

The two last-mentioned works of Hegel, his “ Phenomenology ” and 
his “ Logic,” may be described in general terms as a search for the idea 
of a perfectly independent being. It is obvious enough, to begin with, 
that a dependent being cannot be the Absolute, for it must be a part of 
a larger totality. For this reason, quality or quantity, or appearance or 
manifestation, or result or effect, can never be an ultimate or final term. 
Each one of them is dependent, and implies a something else comple- 
mentary to it. In the second volume of his “ Logic” Hegel shows, 
too, that essence, cause, identity and substance are all categories unfit 
for the idea of absolute, independent being, because they are mere first 
and inadequate phases of the totality which must be self-activity, or iden- 
tical as subject with itself as object. The close of the investigation of 
the second book of the “ Logic,” therefore, leaves us with the demon- 
strated certainty that self-consciousness is the only possible form for the 
absolute. 

In his “ Philosophy of Religion” Hegel goes over briefly the logical 
grounds for the idea of God, and then takes up the historic realization 
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of this thought of God in human history, showing the merits and the 
defects of each religious idea that has appeared in the world. The re- 
ligion of nature, for instance, with magic, fetichism and the worship 
of ancestors, is followed by the emancipation from this religion of na- 
ture as we find it in the religion of India and Buddhism, together with 
the religions of Persia and Western Asia. No one has pointed out the 
defects of the fundamental thought of these religions so clearly and 
forcibly as Hegel has done in this work; but the reader will find it 
very profitable to compare on this subject Hegel’s other discussions of 
these nations found in the “ Aisthetic,” the “ Philosophy of History,” 
and also the “ History of Philosophy.” Then Hegel comes to consider 
what he calls the religion of spiritual individuality. This forms the 
second division of the work. The religion of sublimity stands for the 
Old Testament religion, the religion of beauty for the Greek religion, 
and the religion of utility or the understanding describes the Roman 
religion. No other writer can be compared. to Hegel in the ability to 
discriminate and make clear the differences between national ideas. 
This discrimination between the religious conceptions of the Old Testa- 
ment Hebrews, the Greeks and the Romans is perhaps his most meri- 
torious service. The entire third part of the “ Philosophy of Religion” 
is devoted to Christianity. Hegel discusses at length the doctrine of the 
Trinity: First, of God in his eternal idea in and for himself, the King- 
dom of the Father; second, the eternal idea of God in the element of 
consciousness or difference, the Kingdom of the Son; third, the eternal 
idea in the element of the Church, the Kingdom of the Spirit. 

More than two hundred pages of the third volume of this translation 
are occupied with a rendering of Hegel’s lectures on the “ Proofs of the 
Existence of God.” These are not Hegel’s full lectures, but rather 
somewhat loosely collected memoranda prepared by Hegel for a course 
of lectures on this subject. They are very valuable as furnishing a clue 
to Hegel’s views as to the outcome of his investigations of the categories 
of pure thought as found in his “ Logic.” All the ancient nations 
except the Hebrews seem to Hegel to fail in their comprehension of the 
nature of the Absolute, some for one reason, some for another. Each 
one had some important positive element in its thought, which, however, 
was rendered nugatory by still greater defects. The Old Testament to . 
Hegel seemed to be the first and only book which can be called the reve- 
lation of God. Strictly speaking, all of the other religions do not reveal 
God, but describe Him as something transcendent which cannot be re- 
vealed, or else make Him some mere object or thing in nature. The 
Old Testament describes God as a revealable God ; that is to say, a God 
who transcends nature, but who can reveal his will and his purposes to 
man. In the Psalms the nature of this revealable God is described 
with the words “ righteousness” and “ loving-kindness.” The Hindoo 
Brahm transcends righteousness and loving-kindness, and is something 
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indifferent to them, as shown in the “ Bhagavad Gita.” Brahm is 
therefore unrevealable and cannot be a personality ; but all European 
thought, from Plato down to Hegel, and the religion of both the Old 
and the New Testament, explicitly state, or else presuppose, the personal 
character of the Absolute. The only independent being possible has 
the form of conscious reason, and the nature of an absolute personality 
must be righteousness and goodness ; for otherwise it would contradict 
its own nature and destroy itself. This is in brief Hegel’s doctrine, 
and all of his works must be read in its light or else misunderstood. 

At the same time, Hegel’s doctrine of the Second Person of the Trin- 
ity is open to grave objections, not only from the standpoint of the 
history of the Christian dogmatics, but also from the standpoint of 
Hegel’s own doctrine of personality as unfolded in the third volume of 
his great “ Logic.” Falling back upon the theological idea of God as 
derived from Plato and Aristotle (see Thomas Aquinas, “ Summa Theo- 
logica,” Part I., on the proofs of God), it would follow that, if God is 
absolute self-knowing reason, He would make an object of Himself, and 
that whatever He recognizes in Himself He would also create by thinking 
it objectively. He would therefore know Himself, as perfect reason 
and as independent being in a personally begotten Logos, a perfect know- 
ing, a perfect willing, a perfectly independent being. There would be 
involved in the Logos, however, the idea of derivation, but a derivation 
which had been from all eternity annulled. For the Logos must be 
thought as perfect and independent, although conceived as derived in 
some infinite past time. This is the logical outcome of the idea of the 
thought of God as found in Plato and Aristotle, and also as implied in the 
third part of Hegel’s “ Logic ;” but Hegel, in his “ Philosophy of Re- 
ligion,” identifies this eternal Logos as nature. As a whole, nature is not 
a becoming. It is a complete totality, according to Hegel’s view. But 
this thought runs the danger of destroying the becoming of true indi- 
viduality in nature. The individualities of animals, plants and men 
would be swallowed up in a single personality which included them all. 
The Logos, on the other hand, must be a completed personality, not a 
personality which is completing itself. This was Hegel’s mistake. It 
leads to confusion in his system to interpret nature as the Logos, because 
one is bound to reply that the absolute reason does not and cannot know 
itself in nature, and hence nature is not the object of reason. It is only 
the becoming of that object. The truer explanation of nature is that 
which makes it to be what theology calls the Processio, the becoming of 
the Third Person; that is to say, of the Holy Spirit, the institutional 
personality. On the subject of the institutional personality of the Third 
Person Hegel is perfectly orthodox. The procession of the Third Per- 
son is not, however, a part of the Christian Trinity. It lies outside of it, 
and is a creation of finite being effected by the Absolute through loving 
kindness or grace. 
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It goes without saying that this is not a pantheistic conception of cre- 
ation, although it makes creation essential to the Christian idea of God. 
God is altrustic, and were He not to create He would do violence to his 
nature. But his creation can only be an act of freedom, because it is 
entirely unconstrained from without and entirely unmotived from within, 
except through his will, and will is freedom. 

This translation of Hegel’s “ Philosophy of Religion ” may be called 
fairly good, and it is to be hoped that the work will receive that careful 
attention from the Christian clergy that it could not receive when 
accessible only in its original German. 

W. T. Harris. 


Wasuineron, D. C. 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin and her sister, Miss Nora Archibald 
Smith, havé happily grouped in three small volumes, entitled The Re- 
public of Childhood, the results of fifteen years’ very successful practice 
of the best kindergarten methods. “ Froebel’s Gifts,” “ Froebel’s Occu- 
pations,” and “ Kindergarten Principles and Practice” are the subjects 
of the volumes in their order. The worthy Froebel has sometimes affixed 
to a sensible direction a philosophical explanation which makes the 
Anglo-Saxon smile ; apart from this small matter, one can do nothing 
but praise the sympathetic, thoughtful and genial methods of these 
books, and envy the children whose growth is in accordance with them. 
— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Introductory Course in Japanese, by Clay MacCauley, A. M., 
the President of the Senshin Gakuin (School for Advanced Learning) 
in Tokyo, supported by the Unitarians of England and America, is a 
well printed volume of some six hundred pages, which the author says 
might properly be called “‘a progressive course in reading, writing and 
speaking the polite dialect of Tokyo in Japan, conducted by means of 
the two Japanese Syllabaries, the Katakana and Hiragana.” About 
one half of the book is occupied by “ Practice in the Colloquial,” a 
series of forty-eight conversations in Japanese and English on opposite 
pages. The highest authorities have warmly commended Mr. Mac- 
Cauley’s manual as a worthy addition to the numerous studies by Chris- 
tian missionaries of the languages in which they are called to preach. — 
Yokohama, Kelly & Walsh. 


Vol. XV. of the Theologischer Jahresbericht (C. A. Schwetschke und 
Sohn, Braunschweig, and Stechert, 828 Broadway, N. Y.), edited by H. 
Holtzmann, with collaboration of a large number of scholars, gives the 
literature of 1895, an immense mass of material. The value of the 
work is too well known to need comment. 
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“T have read and reread these vol- 
umes, and know no history of Italian 
Independence from 1815 to 1849 more 
exact and more impartial.” — Senator 
Luict CutaLa, Rome. 


“He has brought to his task great 
industry and patience, no small degree 
of political insight, and an exceptionally 
wide knowledge of Italian history and 
literature. . . . Mr. Thayer writes his- 
tory in a broad and philosophic spirit, 
and his philosophy is the philosophy of 
Emerson rather than of Carlyle.” — Zon- 
don Spectator. 


“ Every reader will soon feel that the 
author is a thinker. . . . Admirable is 
the author’s estimate of Dante. Equally 
just is Mr. Thayer’s judgment on the 

_ brilliant period of the Medici... . His 
book supplies, throughout, a deficiency.” 
— New York Nation. 


“ He has performed his task with great 
‘intelligence and zeal ; his style is spir- 
_ ited, and sometimes fairly lyric.” —- Mrs. 
_E. Cavazza, in the Literary World. 

- “The story is certainly a fascinating 
one as Mr. Thayer unfolds it. His 
- studies of historical characters are clear 
and consistent, and his grasp of notable 
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Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the fall of Venice, 1849 
BY : 
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2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, with maps, $4.00 


tendencies in the current of events is 
wide and firm.” — Boston Beacon. 


“ By the vigor of his style and his 
dramatic power he has made a romance 
of history, and has added another to the 
class of books to which belong the ‘ Rise 
of the Dutch Republic,’ Prescott’s ‘ Con- 
quests,’ and Carlyle’s ‘French Revolu- 
tion.’” — Worcester Spy. 


“ The most interesting history of mod- 
ern Italy that has thus far been given to 
the public.” — San Francisco Bulletin. 


“ His history is one of the most valu- 
able which America has contributed, on 
any subject, to the collection of books 
which belong to no nation or language, 
but to the world.” — Chicago Interior. 


“Mr. Thayer is not a dry-as-dust, but 
an historian who orders his narrative 
according to those canons of composi- 
tion which have made the histories of 
Thucydides, Tacitus, Gibbon, Mommsen, 
and Macaulay rank among the world’s 
masterpieces of artistic prose.” — Sewa- 
nee Review. 


“Leaves nothing more to be desired 
for that important period.” — LaRNED : 
History for Ready Reference. 
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NEW PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 





History of Philosophy. 
By ALFRED WEBER, Professor in the University of Strasbourg. Translated by FRANK 
THILLY, Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. From the Fifth 
French Edition, revised and enlarged. With bibliography. 8vo. $2.50, met. 


The leading authorities are unanimous in declaring this to be the most satisfactory text-book for college classes 
ever published, and mention among its many marks of excellence: The clearness and precision of its style, the 
condensed and simple character of exposition, the completeness with which it covers the whole field of philosophy, 
the absence of undefined technical terms, the impartiality of treatment, and the soundness of criticism concerning 
doubtful or disputed points. 


It contains 630 Patio — 184 devoted to Greek Philosophy, 100 devoted to Philosophy of the Middle Age, 318 
devoted to Modern Philosophy, and 28 pages to Bibliography and Index. 


Prof. William James says: “‘ From its size, its clearness, its proportion, itis adapted better for an ordinary 
college text-book than any extant general History of Philosophy.” 





Introduction to Sociology. 


By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Ph. D., Yale University. 8vo. With exhaustive Bibliography. 
$2.00, net. 

Dr. Fairbanks has succeeded in preparing a brief introduction to the science of Sociology which makes clear 
to the reader the scope and importance of the subject, without undertaking to discuss it in its controversial as- 
pects. His aim is both scientific and practical. He defines society, clearly states the problems which are involved 
in the social relation, and discusses the processes of social development. To students of politics, of economics, of 
psychology and philosophy, and of history, the book will be one of the greatest interest, while those engaged 
directly in studying or teaching the subject will find it by far the most serviceable handbook that has yet appeared. 


Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical 
Significance. 


By Prof. WILLIAM CALDWELL, M. A., D. Sc., Northwestern University. 8vo. $3.00, met. 


FRoM THE Prerace: “ Taken together the chapters represent a series of attempts to suggest the significance 
of Schopenhauer’s thought as an organic whole. . . . I have tried to connect Schopenhauer with some few broad 
lines of philosophical and general thoughts and with some few broad principles of human nature.” 





The Power of Thought. 


What It Is and What It Does. By JoHN DouGLas STERRETT. With an Introduction by 
Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, Princeton University. 12mo. $1.75. 

‘* In many respects a timely and valuable work. . . . Mr. Sterrett seems to have done what many psycholo- 
gists would like to he able to do, ¢. ¢., write a book which interests people generally without repelling them by 
scientific terms and phrases unfamiliar to the Jay mind; and at the same time not to fall into that other pit of popu- 
lar scientific writers, the condemnation of having cheapened science by watering it.” 

— Extract from Prof. BaLpwin’s Jntroduction. 





Inductive Logic. 


By JoHn Grier HisBEN, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Logic in Princeton University. 
12mo, 346 pages, $1.50. 

President Wm. DeW. Hype, Bowdoin College, says: ‘‘ Professor Hibben has rescued the subject from the 

entanglements with discarded psychology and false metaphysics in which it was left by Mill and Bain; grounded 


it in a sound and rational philosophy ; presented it in a clear and attractive style, and brought his numerous illus- 
trations up to date.” 





Elements of General Philosophy. Elements of Psychology. 


By GeorGE Croom Rosertson, late Greek | By GEorGE Croom ROBERTSON, late Greek 
Professor University College, London. | Professor University College, London. 
Edited from Notes of the Lectures deliv- Edited from Notes of the Lectures deliv- 
ered at the College, 1870-1892. By C. ered at the College, 1870-1892. By C. 
A. Foley Rhys Davids. (University A. Foley Rhys Davids. (Umiversity 
Series.) 12mo. $1.25, met. Series.) .2mo. $1.00, met. 
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The Girlhood of Maria Josepha 
Holroyd raed Stanley of 
Alderley), 


As told in Letters of a Hundred Years Ago, 
from 1776 to1796. With6portraits. 8vo, 
$5.00. 

x*s This volume is composed mainly of letters written 
by the Honorable Maria Holroyd, a daughter of Gib- 
bon’s friend, Lord Sheffield. In it will be found, among 
other items of interest, accounts of the trial of Warren 
Hastings, the Apotheosis of Voltaire, and incidents of 
the French Revolution, described. by an eye witness. 
The letters also contain an account of the writer’s per- 
sonal intercourse with Comte de Lally Tollendal and 
other leading refugees. The volume will be illustrated 
by numerous portraits. 


The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
By One of His Descendants. 


By the author of “ The Life of a Conspira- 
tor,” “A Life of Archbishop Laud,” “ The 
Life of a Prig,” etc. With illustrations. 
8vo, 324 pages, $5.00. 


The Life and Letters of George 
John a 4 ee 


Written and Edited by his Wife. With por- 
trait and illustrations. New Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 400 pages, $2.00. 


The Gospel of Experience; 


Or, the Witness of Human Life to the Truth 
of Revelation. Being the Boyle Lectures 
for 1895, delivered in the Church of St. 
Peter, Eaton Square. By the Rev. W. C. 
E. NEwWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancel- 
lor of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Select Preacher 
before the University of Oxford, 1894-5, 
and Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Ely. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“Tn this volume he has taken a new departure and 
adopted a fresh line altogether in the line of Christian 
Evidences. . .. The arguments of the book are such as 
can be clearly read and understood in the light of per- 
sonal experience, and we are sure they will come home 
to many an honest doubter as a revelation, clearing up 
many difficulties and offering clues which may guide 
uim out of the shadows into the clear light of the posi- 
tive faith.” — Pacific Churchman, San Francisco, Cal, 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1895. 
Christian Ethics. 

Eight Lectures Preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in the Year 1895 on the 
Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, 
M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By THomas B. 
STRONG, M. A., Student of Christ Church, 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 8vo, pp. xxviii, 380, $5.00. 





The Sanctuary of Suffering. 


By ELEANOR TEE, author of “This Every- 
day Life,” etc. With a Preface by the Rev. 
J. P. F. Davipson, M. A., Vicar of St. 
Matthias, Earl’s Court. Crown 8vo, 387 
pages, $2.00. 

. .. “ The most complete and one of the most help- 
ful books on the subject of suffering we have ever read. 
The author writes with a freshness and ease of expres- 
sion that make the book most delightful reading. ... 
We know of no book more calculated to help one in 
trouble, more free from anything that is morbid, more 
full of divine love, better calculated to teach truth with- 
out arousing prejudice, or written in a more happy and 
sympathetic style.” — Church Eclectic, milwaukee. 


The Principles of Ecclesiastical 
Unity. 

Four Lectures delivered in St. Asaph Ca- 
thedral on June 16, 17, 18, and 19. By 
ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D. D., Lady Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
and Canon of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 162 
pages, $1.00. 


Lectures on Religion. 


By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, A. M., Fel- 
low of St. John Baptist College, Oxford ; 
Lecturer in Theology at Oriel and Queen’s 
College. Crown 8vo, 345 pages, $2.00. 


The Layman’s Introduction to the 
Book of Common Prayer. 


Being a Short History of its Development. 
By the Rev. Epwin H. E vanp, M. A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. With facsimile. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“ We have read the book carefully straight through, 
and it certainly seems to us that the author has realiz 
his aim very thoroughly. His facts are reliable, and 
they are stated with great lucidity. ... We do not know 
of any book so well adapted as this to give the a 
something like an adequate idea of the Prayer Boo 
they use and yet know so Ifttle about.” — Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE BISHOP PADDOCK LECTURES, 
1896. 


The Conditions of Our Lord’s 
Life upon Earth. 


Being Lectures delivered on the Bishop Pad- 
dock Foundation in the General Seminary 
at New York, 1896. To which is prefixed 
part of a First Professional Lecture at 
Cambridge. By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, 
D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge, and Canon of St. Saviour’s, 
Canterbury. . Crown 8vo, 278 pages, $1.50. 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


THE 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 


A Religious and Sociological Quarterly 


CONDUCTED BY 


G. FREDERICK WRIGHT 


OBERLIN, O. 


Z. SWIFT HOLBROOK 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ASSOCIATE EpiITorS: EDWARDS A. PARK, FRANK H. FOSTER, JUDSON 
SMITH, D. W. SIMON, WM. M. BARBOUR, SAMUEL IVES CURTISS 
CHAS. F. THWING, A. A. BERLE, W. E. BARTON 
E. H. JOHNSON, AND E. W. BEMIS 


Partial List of Recent Articles 


THE ORDER OF THE ASSASSINS. Rev. Professor 
. _ Harvey Porter, Ph. D., Beirut, Syria. 
SociaL Eruics oF Jesus. Professor John S. 
Sewall, D. D., Bangor, Me. 
PRESIDENT HARPER’S LECTURES 
Howard Osgood, Rochester, N. Y. 
CALVINISM AND CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTIES. 
Rev Abraham Kuyper, D. D., Amsterdam, 
Holland. 
INJUNCTIONS AND STRIKES. 
Upson, Akron, O. 
CORPORATIONS AND PuBLIC MorRALs. Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D. D., Columbus, O. 
CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA. Pro- 
fessor Arthur Fairbanks, Ph. D., New Haven, 


Professor 


Hon. William H. 


Ct 

THE FouRTH GOSPEL AFTER A CENTURY OF CRI- 
TICISM. Rev. W. L. Ferguson, Ramapatam, 
India. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE EVOLUTION OF Ra- 


TIONAL LiFE: A Statement Made on the So- 
licitation of the late George J. Romanes. 
Rev. John T. Gulick, Ph. D., Osaka, Japan. 

THE PASSING OF AGNOSTICISM. Rev. A. A. 
Berle, D. D., Boston, Mass. 

WHAT THE WORKING CLASSES OWE TO CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Rev. George F. Greene, A. M., Cran- 
ford, N. J. 

Dr. GEorGE A. GORDON’S RECONSTRUCTION OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Albert H. Plumb, 
D. D., Boston, Mass. 

ORIGEN AND THE RETURN TO GREEK THEOL- 
ocy. Rev. Jas. W. Falconer, Newport, Nova 
Scotia. 

GLADSTONE’s EDITION OF BISHOP BUTLER’S 
Works. Professor Jacob Cooper, D.C. L., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

THE GREAT PENTATEUCHAL DIFFICULTY MET. 
Rev. Henry Hayman, D. D., Aldingham, Ulver- 
ston, England. 


Among the other Recent Contributors are 


Pres. J. B. ANGELL, LL. D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Pres. S.C. BARTLETT, D. D., Hanover, N. H. 

Rev. A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pror. CHARLES A. Briccs, D. D., Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Pror. JAMES D. Dana, LL. D., New Haven, Ct. 

Pror. WiLLIAM HENRY GREEN, D. D., Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Pastor G. Hacctius, Dorfmark, Germany. 

Rev. Cyrus HAMLIN, D. D., Lexington, Mass. 


Pror. CHARLES H. HitcHcock, Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

Dri. von Hotst, University of Chicago. 

Pror. A. C. KrenprIcK, D.D., University of 
Rochester. 

Pror D. G. Lyon, Ph. D., Harvard College. 

Pror. C. J. Ropes, Bangor Theological Seminary. 

Pres. A. H. Strone, D. D., Rochester Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


DEAR MR. HOLBROOK: 


March 14, 1896 


I want to say how much pleased Iam with the Bibliotheca Sacra under the manage- 





ment of yew Wright and yourself. The combination of theology and sociology 
presents to Christian people what they need. Your aim seems to be to combine progress 
and conservatism. I regard this as most important, for it seems to me the conservative 
spirit is the only basis of continuous progress. 
With best wishes for abundant success, 
Faithfully yours 
’ RicHaRD T. ELy. 
SINGLE NUMBER, 75 CENTS. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00. 


For Special Terms for 1897 to NEW SUBSCRIBERS and Sample Pages, address 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA CO., Oberlin, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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MACMILLAN COMPANY’S .x 
a #& & # #NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Gospel for an Age of Doubt : 


Being the Yale Lectures on Preaching for 1896. By HENRY VAN DykE, D. D., author of “ The 
Reality of Religion,” “ Story of the Psalms,” “ Little Rivers,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


“It is all so brilliant, painstaking, and scholarly, that I 
have been swept along with an enjoyment not often felt. 
The last chapter on the “‘ Election to Service” seems to me 
to announce, as almost no other utterance has done, the gos- 
pel of the present time.” — Francis G. Peasopy, 
Professor of Christian Morals, Harvard. 

“ The book is one of rare charm, both as to style and as to 
doctrine, and it ought to be read by every intelligent inqui- 
rer into the truths of religion.” — The Providence F: 


“ The book is truly wonderful for its width of reading, its 
radical clearness of thought, and its charm of style. It isa 
profoundly vital message to the ministry of our time.” — 
GrorGe A. Gorpon, D. D., The Old South Church, Bos- 
ton. 

‘*The grinning death’s head of the old theology has been 
painted on an inch thick with such subterfuges as this, and 
3 this rosy complexion it has come at last.’”? — The New 

nity. 


NEARLY READY. 


Christianity and Idealism. 


The Christian Ideal in its Relations to Greek and Jewish Ideals and Modern Philosophy. 
By Joun Watson, LL. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Queen’s University, 


Kingston, Canada. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Bible and the Child. 


By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, Dean of 
Canterbury ; the Rev. ROBERT F. Hor- 
TON; ARTHUR G. PEAKE, M.A.; Prof. 
WALTER F. ADENEY; the Very Rev. W. 
H. FREEMANTLE, Dean of Ripon; the Rev. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN; the Rev. FRANK 
C. PoRTER; and the Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





NOW READY. 
The Prophets of the Christian 
Faith. 


A Series of Essays by the Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOTT, Rev. FRANCIS BROowN, Rev. GEORGE 
MATHESON, Rev. Marcus Dons, Rev. A, 
C. McGIFFERT, the Very Rev. W- H. 
FREEMANTLE, Prof. ADOLPH HARNACK, 
Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, Rev. T. T. Mun- 
GER, Rev. A. V. G. ALLEN, and the Very 
Rev. F.W. FARRAR. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


NEW VOLUME. 
History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 


Or, Israel and the Nations. By JAMES FREDERICK McCurpy, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Vol. II. To the Fall of Nineveh. 8vo, cloth, $3.00, mez. 
Already Published. Vol. 1. To the Downfall of Samaria. 8vo, $3.00, met. 


The Third Volume will appear early in 1897. 


“Tt is a notable contribution to historical knowledge, and is in the highest degree scholarly.” — Phila. Even'g Bulletin. 


“Such a work has long been needed, and it is a matter of congratulation that it is now at hand.””— WV. Y. Observer. 
“ The author of this work has given us ascholarly, carefully prepared, and valuable study of the written and monumental 
records containing the history of Israel.” — Herald and Presbyter. 


“ A work which American scholarship has just reason to feel proud of. It is a notable contribution to an important sub- 
ject. . . . It is to be heartily recommended to the general public as a very useful compendium. For Bible readers and 
Bible students alike it is an invaluable guide.”* — Mew World. 


An Introduction to the History of 
the Church of England 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By HENRY OFFLEY WAKEMAN, M. A., 
Fellow of All Souls College, Tutor of 
Keble College, Oxford, author of “ The 
Church and the Puritans,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


Life and Letters of Fenton John An- 
thony Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


Sometime Hulsean Professor and Lady Mar- 
garet Reader in Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. By his son, ARTHUR FEN- 
TON Hort. With portrait. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, $5.50, mez. 





The Causes of the Corruption of 
the Traditional Text of the 
Holy Gospels. 

Being the Sequel to the Traditional Text of 
the Holy Gospels. By the late JoHN WIL- 
LIAM BuRGON, B. D., Dean of Chichester. 
Arranged, Completed, and Edited by Ed- 
ward Miller, M.A., Wykehamical Preben- 
dary of Chichester. 8vo, cloth, $3.50, net. 


An Introduction to the History of 
Religion. 
By FRANK Byron JeEvons, M.A., Litt. D., 


Classical Tutor in the University of Dur- 
ham. 8vo, cloth, $2.50, set. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF ETHICS 


—— 


QUARTERLY (now in its seventh year) devoted to the study of indi- 
vidual and social ethics and the general advancement of ethical know- 
ledge and practice. England, France, Germany, Italy, Denmark, and the 
United States are represented on the editorial committee. Each number 
contains articles, discussions and reviews by prominent ethical writers in 
different countries. 
The following articles have recently appeared :— 
Is LirE WortsH Livinc? William James. 
REFORM IN EpucaTion. W. Mitchell. 
THE REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE: THEIR RELATION TO THE INTERESTS 
OF LaBor IN SWITZERLAND AND IN America. A. Lawrence Lowell. 
Tue Conscience: Its Nature AND Oricin. William W. Carlile. 


Tue DirFicutty oF TAKING SIDES ON QUESTIONS OF THE Day. W.L. 
Sheldon. 


Tue Eruics oF Reticious Conrormity. Henry Sidgwick. 
THe Morar Aspect oF Sociacism. Sidney Ball. 


‘THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE NEW: A RETROSPECT AND 
A Prospect. Harold Hoeffding. 


Tue Moratity tHat Is. Alfred Hodder. 

SetF ReEAvizaTion: A Criticism. A. E. Taylor. 

THE HEGEMONY OF SCIENCE AND PuiLosopuy. Alfred Fouillée. 

SoctAL Evorution. David G. Ritchie. 

Tue Ersicat LIFE AND CONCEPTIONS OF THE JAPANESE. Tokiwo Yokoi. 


THE SociAL QUESTION IN THE CATHOLIC CONGRESSES. John Graham 
Brooks. 


NATIONAL PREJUDICEs. John Code Bayly. 

Is PLEASURE THE SUMMUM BonuM? James Seth. 

RicHts AnD Duties. J. S. Mackenzie. 

ETHiIcaL Aspects OF SociAL Science. Lester F. Ward. 

THE JEWISH QUESTION IN ITs ReEcENT Aspects. Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
Hecev’s THEory oF PunIsHMENT. J. Ellis McTaggert. 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. John Westlake. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL QUESTION. Pasquale Fiore. 

Is THE Famity DeciininG? J. H. Muirhead. 


THE MoraAt TEACHINGS OF THE ANCIENT ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION. A. V. 
Williams Jackson. 


THE REFORMATION OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Richard M. Meyer. 


Considerable space is devoted in each number to Discussions and Book 
Reviews. 


Yearly, $2.50. Single Numbers, 65 cents. 
Address 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The North American Review. 





IF you are not already a reader of the NortH AMERICAN 
Review, should you not become one? 


EVERY subject that interests you is dealt with in its pages at 
the very time when the course of events brings it to the front, and 
by the very men or women whose opinions you value most. 


It will give you the very best that can be said on one side and 
the other of all such topics, being absolutely impartial, and without 
partisan or sectarian bias. 


It will bring you into touch from month to month with the dis- 
tinguished men and women who are making the history, controlling 
the affairs, and leading the thought of the time. It does not hesi- 
tate at the most liberal expenditure in order to secure articles from 
the very highest authorities, and its list of contributors forms a roll 
of the representative men and women of the age. 


Ir is the most widely read magazine of its class in the world, 
being neither scholastic nor technical, but popular and practical in 
its treatment of all classes of topics. 


It comprehends in its scope all fields of human thought and 
activity; and its timeliness and authority combine to make it the 
most useful of all the great magazines to the business man, the law- 
yer, the physician, the clergyman, the teacher, the politician, and in 
short to every one who is interested in affairs which concern the 
American public, and who wishes to keep fully abreast of the 
times. 


IT is the only Review which has a recognized place among the 
family magazines. This is because it devotes much attention to 
subjects that are of special interest to women. A large proportion 
of its readers and subscribers are women. 





Published Monthly. 50 Cents a Number. $5.00 a Year. 





Tue Nortu American Review, New York. 
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THE NEW WORLD 


A Quarterly ‘Review of ‘Religion, Ethics, and Theology 


(200 pp., 8vo: issued the first of March, June, September, and December.) 





EDITORIAL BOARD: 


Professors C. C. EVERETT and C. H. Toy, of Harvard University, President ORELLO Cong, 
of Buchtel College, and Professor N. P. GILMAN, of the Meadville Theological 
School (the managing editor, to be addressed at Meadville, Penn.). 
ITH 1896 the NEw WorLD enters on its fifth year of publication. Its field of discussion will 
embrace as heretofore all questions connected with religion in the departments of theology, the 
religious life, the history of religions, Biblical science and criticism, ethics, sociology, and literature. 
The Editors announced at the outset that these discussions would be conducted in a spirit at once 
free and reverent, without sectarian limitations, and in the light of the best scholarship of the time, 
American and European. How far this promise has been fulfilled is indicated by the contents of 
the four volumes issued and the following list of those who have contributed articles and book 
reviews. It will be seen that these Universities, Colleges, and Theological Schools have been 
represented : Harvard, Yale, Brown, Chicago, Cornell, Rochester, Columbian, Johns Hopkins, Penn- 
sylvania, Western Reserve, Wesleyan, St. Lawrence, Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, St. Andrews, 
Berlin, Strassburg, Bonn, Jena, Gottingen, Louvain, Brussels, and Queen’s (Kingston) Universities, 
and the Collége de France; Amherst, Williams, Tufts, Columbia, Buchtel, Bryn Mawr, Rockford, 
Hebrew Union, and Bristol Colleges ; and the Bangor, Andover, Yale, Harvard, Meadville, Union, 
Lane, Episcopal (Cambridge, Mass.), Theological Schools, Manchester College, Oxford, and the 
Facultié de Théologie Protestante, Paris. j 
The Church affiliations of American contributors are noted below. 


LIST OF. CONTRIBUTORS. 





Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D. D., London. 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., Congregationalist. 
Rev. A. N. Alcott, Universalist. 
Rev. W. R. Alger, Unitarian. ’ 
Prof. A. V. G. Allen, D. D., Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School, Cambridge. : 
Prof. F. D. Allen, Harvard. 
Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, D. D., Unitarian. 
Prof. E. Amelineau, Collége de France, Paris. 
Rev. C. G. Ames, Unitarian. 
Pres. E. Benj. Andrews, D. D., Brown. 
Prof. A. C. Armstrong, Jr., Wesleyan Univ. 
Rev. Richard A. Armstrong, Liverpool. 
Edward Atkinson, Esq., Boston. 
Rev, Benj. W. Bacon, D. D., Congregationalist. 
Rev. H. H. Barber, Meadville Theol. School. 
Rev. C. A. Bartol, D. D., Unitarian. 
ag Bascom, LL.D., Congregationalist. 
ev. George Batchelor, Unitarian. 
Rev. David N. Beach, Congregationalist. 
Rev. S. C. Beach, Unitarian. 
Prof. Wilhelm Bender, Bonn. 
Alfred W. Benn, Esq , Florence, Italy. 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Unitarian. 
Prof. M. Bloomfi-ld, Johns Hopkins. 
Prof. G. Bonet-Maury, Fac. de Th. Prot., Paris. 
Bernard Bosanquet, Esq., London. 
Pasteur E. Bost, Frar.ce. 
Prof. H. E. Bourne, Western Reserve. 
Prof. C. A. Briggs, Union Theol. Seminary. 
“2 Graham Brooks, Esq., Cambridge. 
4 ens Esq., University of Chicago. 
Prof. Karl Budde, Strassburg. 
Rev. S. R. Calthrop, Unitarian. 
Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, Manchester College, 
Oxford. 
Pres. G. L. Cary, Meadville Theol. School. 
Mrs. E. Cavazza-Pullen, Portland, Me. 
Rev. J. W. Chadwick, Unitarian. 
Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D. D., Oxford. 
Prof. F. A. Christie, Meadville Theol. Schoo. 
Prof. John B. Clark, Amherst. 
Pres. Orello Cone, Buchtel. 
Rev. G. W. Cooke, Unitarian. 
Rev. G. C. Cressey, Unitarian. 
Rev. J. H. Crooker, Unitarian. 
Rev. S. M. Crothers, Unitarian. 
Prof. A. B. Curtis, Tufts. 
Prof. G. D’Alviella, University of Brussels. 
Prof. James Darmesteter, Collége de France. 


Rev. Charles F. Dole, Unitarian. 
Prin. J. Dr d, Manch College, Oxford. 
Rev. W. H. Drummond, Warrington, England. 
Prof. Bernhard Duhm, Basel. 
Rev. J. F. Dutton, Unitarian. 
Rev. J. H. Ecob, Presbyterian. 
Prof. E. Emerton, Harvard. 
Prof. C. C. Everett, D. D., Harvard. 
Prof. Arthur Fairbanks, Yale. 
. W. Fewkes, Esq., Boston. 
ev. W. H. Fish, Jr., Unitarian. 
Prof. H. P. Forbes, St. Lawrence. 
- Fotheringham, Esq., Bradford, England. 
rof. G. R. Freeman, Meadville Theol. School. 
Rev. W. C. Gannett, Unitarian. 
Rev. G. F. Genung, Baptist. 
Prof. F. H. Giddings, Columbia. 
Rev. Charles R. Gillett, Union Theol. Seminary. 
Prof. N. P. Gilman, Meadville Theol. School. 
Prof. Charles J. Goodwin, Wesleyan Universicy. 
Rev. G. A. Gordon, D. D., Congregationalist. 
Rev. W. E. Griffis, D. D., Congregationalist. 
Prof. Julia H. Gulliver, Rockford. 
Rev. Edward H. Hall, Unitarian. 
Mgr. C. de Harlez, Louvain. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Esq., Cambridge. 
W. Higgs, Esq., McDonough, N. Y. 
Pres. DB {: Hii, Rochester. 
Prof. E. Y. Hincks, Andover Theol. Seminary. 
A. L. Hodder, Esq., Cambridge. 
Rev. R A. Holland, Jr., Episcopalian. 
Prof. H. Holtzmann, Strassburg. 
Prof. E. W. Hopkins, Yale. 
Rev. L. P. Jacks, Birmingham, England. 
Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, Columbia. 
Rev. A. W. Jackson, Unitarian. 
. F. H. James, Unitarian. 
Prof. M. Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania 
Rev. F. H. Johnson, Congregationalist 
Prof. Henry Jones, Glasgow. 
Rev. J. C. Kimball, Unitarian. 
Rev. W. Kirkus. Episcopalian. 
N. Kishimoto, Japan. 
Rev. A. M. Knapp, Unitarian. 
Prof. George T. Ladd, Yale. 
Prof. C. R. Lanman, Harvard. 
Henry C. Lea, Esq., Philadelphia. 
Prof. D. G. Lyon, Harvard. 
Rev. W. H. Lyon, Unitarian. 
Rev. S. D. McConnell, D. D., Episcopalian. 
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Prof. A. C. McGiffert, Union Theol. Seminary. 
Prof. J. Meinhold, Bonn. 

Prof. Allan Menzies, St. Andrews. 

Dr. L. H. Mills, Oxford. 

Prof. Alfred Momerie, London. 

Rev. E. C. Moore, Congregationalist. 

Prof. G. F. Moore, Andover Theol. Seminary. 
Prin. C. Lloyd Morgan, Bristol, England. 

Rev. P. S. Moxom, D. D., Congregationalist. 
P. C. Mozoomdar, Calcutta. 

Rev. T. I. Munger, D. D., Congregationalist. 
Prof. H. S. Nash, Episc. Theol. Sch., Cambridge. 
Prof. Levi L. Paine, Bangor Theol. School. 
Rev. James C. Parsons, Unitarian. 

Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D., Harvard. 

Rev. F. G. Peabody, D. D., Harvard. 

Prof. J. P. Peters, University of Pennsylvania. 
Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, D. D., Berlin. 

Prof. David Philipson, Hebrew Union Seminary. 
Edward Porritt, Esq., Farmington, Conn. 

Prof. Frank C. Porter, Yale. 

E. P. Powell, Esq., Clinton, N. Y. 

Benjamin Rand, Ph. D., Harvard. 

Prof. Albert Réville, Collége de France. 

Prof. Jean Réville, Fac. de Th. Prot., Paris. 
Prof. J. Armitage Robinson,Cambridge, England. 


Prof. Josiah Royce, Harvard. 
Prof. J. E. Russell, Williams. 


Rev. H. M. Simmons, Unitarian. 

May Sinclair, Sidmouth, England. 

Rev. T. R. Slicer, Unitarian. 

Prof. H. P. Smith, Cincinnati. 

Rev. J. Fredk. Smith, London. | 

Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, Andover Theol. Seminary. 

Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, Unitarian. 

Rev. C. C. Starbuck, Episcopalian. 

Prof. F. Starr, Chicago University. 

Prof. P. H. Steenstra, Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge. 

Rev. Charles E. St. John, Unitarian. 

Prof. J. McBride Sterrett, Columbian University. 

Prof. George B. Stevens, Yale. N 

Sara Y. Stevenson, University of Pennsylvania. 

Prof. F. B. Tarbell, Chicago University. 

Rev. G. A. Thayer, Unitarian. 

Prof. J. H. Thayer, Harvard. 

William R. Thayer, Esq., Cambridge. 

A. Thorold, Esq., England. 

Rev. Francis Tiffany, Unitarian. 

C. C. ‘Torrey, Ph. D., Andover Theol. Seminary- 
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JOHNSON’S 


UNIVERSAL 


CYCLOPZEDIA 


Is the ONLY NEW and ORIGINAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
now on the market. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED # FULL OF MAPS 
COLORED PLANS OF THE CHIEF CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL. D. 


President of the University of Wisconsin, 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 


THIRTY-SIX DEPARTMENT EDITORS. 
NEARLY THREE THOUSAND CONTRIBUTORS. 
All Men of the Highest Standing in their Several Subjects. 


No Branch of Knowledge is Omitted. 
The Articles are Signed. 
Every Statement is Authoritative. 


IT IS THE BEST CYCLOPAZDIA FOR 


The Home, The School, The Office. 


It is Rich in Biography, and is a 


Complete Gazetteer of the United States and Canada 
AND OF THE WORLD. 


These articles were all written by persons on the spot, or who have lived 
there. The PRONUNCIATION of Foreign names is given. 

It contains Hundreds of Articles on Topics never before treated in any 
Cyclopaedia. For example: UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, UNIVERSITY SET- 


TLEMENTS, SWEATING SYSTEM, VOTING-MACHINES, QUASLCONTRACT, 
Etc. 
Write for Specimen Pages and Terms. 


D. APPLETON & CO. = 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SECOND EDITION. 





Socialism and the American: Spirit. 
By NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN. 


This work is a fresh and timely discussion of the present position and 
the probable future of socialism and social reform in the United States. 
After two introductory chapters on Individualism and Socialism and the 
Present Tendency to Socialism, the author outlines the principal character- 
istics of the American Spirit, and defines its general attitude toward the 
extremes of Individualism and Socialism. “ Nationalism” and “Christian 
Socialism” are criticised from this standpoint. Constructive chapters fol- 
low on the Industrial Future, the Functions of the State, and Industrial 
Partnership. The last three chapters consider the Higher Individualism, 


Social Spirit, and the Way to Utopia. The book may be called the Ameri- 
can answer to socialism. 


One volume, crown 8vo, pp. 376, $1.50. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


The Philosophical Review. 


“ One of the best books ever written on the subject of Socialism. The author’s philosophic breadth of view, 
scientific temper, and ample knowledge of the facts are attested by every chapter. The book is written in a 
clear and even fascinating style.” — J. G. ScHuRMAN, President of Cornell University. 


The Christian Register (Boston). 


“ A work by the author of ‘ Profit Sharing between Employer and Employee’ is certain to receive prompt and 
general attention. The present work discusses the relation between two things, of which one is a ‘spirit’ and 
the other an ‘ism;’ but if any one supposes that it is speculative and abstruse, this impression will quickly dis. 
appear as the reading of the book proceeds. The more abstract parts are the title and the opening chapter, 
while the work is mainly occupied > a discussion of practical facts. It goes’to the heart of the issue that is 
raised by those who wish to transform the social organism, and to destroy its natural and automatic action.” — 
Prof. JOHN B. CLARK. 


The Andover Review. 


“ A thoroughly sane book and one that needed to be written. Socialism and kindred ideas arein the air. They 
are proclaimed by pulpit and press with all the eagerness of Americans for any patent device — whether it kills 
or cures. Giving due credit for kind intentions, the soberer Americans have felt that there was much mischief 
in this prevailing sentimentality. Mr. Gilman is the mouthpiece of that sober sense, saying exactly what is in 
most people’s minds about socialism. . . . There is very much of sterling common sense, insight, and vigorous 
expression. It deserves to be read by all who talk and think upon this very live subject.” — Prof. D. CoLLin 


WELLs. 
The Yale Review. 


“ This is much the best thing which this author has written. It treats an old theme in a thoroughly original 
way. The author analyzes Socialism not as a body of doctrines, but as a type of character. ~ He is not so much 
concerned with tracing its economic results as its psychological conditions. . . . All must welcome the kind of 
treatment which he has applied to the subject as a whole.” — Prof. A. T. HADLEY. 


The Commercial Advertiser (New York). 


“Mr. Gilman’s exposition of the American character and spirit is, on the whole, an admirable piece of work. 
. . « His book is one of singular suggestiveness, brimming over with food for thought from first to last, whether 
one agrees with it or not, and on the whole with a strong tendency to encourage and make hopeful.” 


The Tribune (New York). 


“Tf we can venture to compress into a single sentence the significance of a brilliantly and most temperately 
written volume, it is an attempt to rationalize social discontent in America. It is a most wholesome book in its 
moral tone, contains chapters remarkable for analytical power, and is well written and thoroughly digested from 
cover to cover. . . . It is altogether the best exposition of American Opportunism as applied to social ques- 
tions that has yet been published. Whoever reads it reflectively can hardly fail to be impressed with the author’s 
earnestness, tolerance, conservatism, and intelligent sympathy for what is known as social discontent and the 
unrest of the world. Americanism of the best type shines through these pages.” 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of the price, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
Macmillan & Co., London. 
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Biversive Editions . 


THE WORKS OF EMINENT AUTHORS IN 
ADMIRABLE LIBRARY FORM 





ROBERT BROWNING 


Poetical and Dramatic Works. A beautiful and compact Edition, with Text from the latest 
English Edition, revised and rearranged by Mr. BROWNING. Portrait and Indexes. 6 
vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, each, $1.75 ; the set, $10.00; half calf, $20.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$21.00; half polished morocco, $21.00 ; half levant, $27.00. The set, with Cooke’s Brown- 
ing Guide-Book, Miss Molineux’s Browning Phrase-Book, and Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s 
Life, 10 vols., $18.00 ; half calf, gilt top, $35.50. 


JOHN BURROUGHS 


Complete Works. With several etched portraits, frontispieces, and engraved half-titles. 
Edition limited to 1,000 sets. 10 vols. Price per set, cloth, gilt top, $15.00, ze¢ ; uncut, 
paper label, $15.00, met ; half calf, gilt top, $30.00, wet. (Sold only in sets.) 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Complete Works, comprising his remarkable Essays, Lectures,and Poems. With two por- 
traits. 12 vols. each 12mo, gilt top, $1.75; the set, 12 vols. $21.00 ; half calf, $36.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $39.00; half polished morocco, $42.00; half levant, $48.00. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


Complete Works. Including his Novels, Tales, Classical Stories, and Note-Books. With 
Bibliographical Notes by GEORGE P. LATHROP. 12 original full-page etchings, 13 vi- 
gnette woodcuts, and portrait. In 13 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 each; the set, 
$26.00 ; half calf, $39.00 ; half calf, gilt top, $42.00; half polished morocco, $45.50 ; half 
levant, $52.00. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Complete Works. Including the unrivaled Breakfast-Table Series, Novels, and other 
prose writings, in ten volumes ; Poetical Works, in three volumes. With portraits, Notes 
by Dr. Holmes, etc. 13 vols. crown 8vo, each vol. $1.50; the set, $19.50; half calf, 
$35-75; half calf, gilt top, $39.00; half polished morocco, $42.25; half levant, $52.00. 
With Life and Letters of Holmes, by Morse, 15 vols. The set, $23.50; half calf, $42.75; 
half calf, gilt top, $46.00. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


Complete Poetical and Prose Works. With Notes (many of them by Mr. Longfellow) 
giving various readings, and Literary, Historical, Biographical, and Bibliographical Infor- 
mation, Indexes, etc.,and five portraits. 11 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, the set, $16.50; 
half calf, $30.25; half calf, gilt top, $33.00; half polished morocco, $33.75; half levant, 
$44.00. Vols. 1, 2. Prose Works. Vols. 3-8. Poetical Works. Vols. 9-11. Trans- 
lation of Dante. The Same, with the Life of Longfellow by his brother, SAMUEL LoNG- 
FELLOW (3 vols.). 14 vols. crown 8vo, $22.50; half calf, $38.50; half calf, gilt top, 
$42.00. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Poetical and Prose Works. Embracing Literary Essays in four volumes, Political Essays, 
Literary and Political Addresses, Poems in four volumes, Latest Literary Essays and 
Addresses, The Old English Dramatists. With portraits, indexes, etc. 12 vols. crown 
8vo, gilt top, each (except vols. 11 and 12) $1.50; vols. 11 and 12, each $1.25; the set, 12 
vols. $17.50; half calf, $33.00; half calf, gilt top, $36.00; half polished morocco, 
$39.00 ; half levant, $48.00. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Complete Dramatic Works and Poems. Edited by RICHARD GRANT WHITE. With 
Glossarial, Historical, and Explanatory Notes. 6 vols. The set, crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$10.00; half calf, $18.00; half calf, gilt top, $19.00; half polished morocco, $21.00; half 
levant, $24.00. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Complete Poetical Works. The best edition yet produced. Edited, with an Introductory 
Memoir and Notes, by GzorcE E. Woopserry, Professor of English in Columbia 
College. With a new steel portrait of Shelley. Centenary Edition (substantially 
uniform with the Riverside Editions of Longfellow, Lowell, etc., above described). 4 
vols. crown 8vo, $7.00; half calf, $12.00; half calf, gilt top, $13.00; half polished mo- 
rocco, $14.00; half levant, $16.00. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


Her Novels, Short Stories, Poems, Household Books, and Books for Young People, in 
a New Riverside Edition. Thoroughly edited and rearranged, with a Biographical 
Sketch and Notes. With portraits, views of Mrs. Stowe’s homes, and other illustrations 
on engraved title-pages. 16 vols. 12mo, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each; 
the set, half calf, gilt top, $48.00 ; half polished morocco, $56.00. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


Poetical Works. With portrait. 6 vols. 16mo, $6.00; half calf, $12.00; half polished 
morocco, $15.00. 


HENRY D. THOREAU 


Complete Works. Newly edited, with an historical account of the time and circumstances 
in which the several volumes were written, a full Index to each volume, and in the last 
volume a General Index to the whole. One volume has a Biographical Sketch of Tho- 
reau by Mr. Emerson. Three portraits. 11 vols. (including the volume of Letters), 
each crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50; the set, in box, $16.50; half calf, $30.25 ; half calf, gilt 
top, $33.00; half levant, $44.00. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Complete Poetical and Prose Works. With Notes by Mr. Whittier, Table of First Lines, 
Chronological List of Poems, etc., etc., and five portraits. The set, 7 vols. (Poetical 
Works 4 vols., Prose Works 3 vols.) crown 8vo, gilt top, $10.50; half calf, $19.25; half 
calf, gilt top, $21.00; half polished morocco, $22.75; half levant, $28.00. The set, with 
Pickard’s Life of Whittier, 9 vols. crown 8vo, $14.50; half calf, $25.75; half calf, gilt top, 


$27.50; half levant, $36.00. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON; 11 EAST 17TH ST., NEW YORK 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


A NEW RIVERSIDE EDITION 








The W ritings of 
Harriet BEECHER STOWE. 








. 
FROM new plates, rearranged and carefully edited. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch, an Introduction by Charles Dudley Warner, and 
Notes. Containing Portraits and Views of Mrs. Stowe’s Homes, and 
engraved title pages. In 16 volumes, 12mo, handsomely bound, cloth, 


gilt top, $1.50 each ; the set, in cloth, $24.00; half calf, gilt top, $48.00 ; 
half polished morocco, $56.00. 


THIS is a handsome uniform library edition of Mrs. Stowe’s writ- 
ings, in the same general style as the Riverside Edition of John Bur- 


roughs’s Works, published last year. The arrangement of the volumes 
is as follows :— 


1, 2. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and the Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
3, 4. Dred, and Other Anti-Slavery Tales and Papers. 
5. The Minister's Wooing. 
6. The Pearl of Orr’s Island. 
7. Agnes of Sorrento. 
8. Household Papers and Stories. 
g, 10. Oldtown Folks, and Sam Lawson’s Oldtown Fireside Stories. 


11. Poganuc People, and Pink and White Tyranny. 
12. My Wife and I. 


13. We and our Neighbors. 

14. Stories, Sketches, and Studies. 

15. Religious Studies, Sketches, and Poems. 
16. Stories and Sketches for the Young. 


Vols. 5, 6, 7 in September; 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 14 in October. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 250 copies, with illustra- 
tions on Japanese paper. Each set contains Mrs. Stowe’s autograph 


written by her a few months ago expressly for this edition, which 
gives it a unique value. 16 volumes, octavo, $64.00 a set, mez. 














Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park St., Boston; 11 E. 17th St., New York. 
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WRITERS IN THE DECEMBER NEW WORLD. 


Rev. GrorGe Batcuetor (The Infection of Pessimism) was born in South- 
bury, Conn., July 3, 1836; was educated at the Meadville Theological School 
and Harvard College ; is Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, 
Boston. He is the author of “ Social Equilibrium” and numerous articles in 
Unitarian periodicals, the Forum, the New World, etc. 

PROFESSOR Francis Brown, D. D. (Dartmouth, 1884 ; Yale, 1894) (Reli- 
gious ¢ Movements in England) was born in Hanover, N. H., December 26, 1849 ; 
is a graduate of Dartmouth College and of Union Theological Seasiuary, 
where he is now Professor of Hebrew. He is joint editor with Professor S. R. 
Driver and Professor C. A. Briggs of the Hebrew and English Lexicon of the 
Old Testament, parts iv. (1891-1895). 

Proressor GASTON FRoMMEL (The Principle of Moral Individuality) was 
born at Altkirch (Alsace), November 25, 1862 ; was educated at Neuchatel, 
Berlin and Oxford. He is Professor of Systematie Theology at Geneva, 
Switzerland. He is the author of Esquisses contemporaines (Loti, Amiel, Sec- 
rétan, Bourget, Scherer), and of many articles in Swiss, French and German 
reviews. 

Proressor WALTER F, ApvENry (The Heretics) was born in Ealing, Eng- 
land ; was educated at New College and London University ; is Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis and Church History at New College, London ; has 
written The Theology of the New Testament; How to Read the Bible; and 
volumes on Ezra and Nehemiah, and Esther and Canticles in the Expositor’s 
Bible. 

Rev. Samurt McCuorp Crotners (Tendencies of Thought in Liberal 
Christian Churches) was born in Oswego, Ill., in 1857; was graduated at 
Princeton College, and took the theological course at Union Theological Sem- 
inary ; is minister of the First Parish Church, Cambridge, and one of the 
preachers to Harvard University. 

Mr. GrorGe SAnTAYANA, Pu. D. (The Absence of Religion in Shakespeare), 
is Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard University, but is this year residing in 
Cambridge, England. He is the author of Sonnets and Other Poems and The 
Sense of Beauty (1896). 

Rev. Ricnuarp AcLAND ARMSTRONG (Mr. Gladstone and Bishop Butler), 
born at Bristol, England, 1843, a graduate of University College and Manches- 
ter New College, London, is the pastor of Hope Street Unitarian Church in 
Liverpool ; he has written Man’s Knowledge of God, God and the Soul, and 
Life of H. W. Crosskey, and numerous review articles. 

Proressor Mary W. Carkins (The Religious Consciousness of Children) 
was born in Hartford, Conn. ; is a graduate of Smith College ; holds the posi- 
tion of Associate Professor of Psychology and Philosophy at Wellesley Col- 
lege ; has written monographs in the Psychological Review, American Journal 
of Psychology and the Wellesley College Psychological Studies. 

Mr. Epmunp Buckiey (The Shinto Pantheon), born in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, in 1855, is a graduate of the University of Michigan and a Ph. D. of the 
University of Chicago. He was Professor of Philosophy in Doshisha Univer- 
sity, Kyoto, Japan, 1886-1892, and is now Docent in Comparative Religion in 
the University of Chicago. He is the author of Phallicism in Japan and of the 
chapter on Mongolian Religion in the second edition of Saussaye’s Lehrbuch 
der Religionsgeschichte. 























BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Problems of Modern Democracy, by E. L. Godkin. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $2.00. 

The American Commonwealth, by James Bryce. - Abridged Edition. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.75. 

Christianity and Social Problems, by Lyman Abbott. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. $1.25. . 

Church Unity. Five lectures by Charles W. Shields, D. D., LL. D., and Others. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.00. 

The Republic of Childhood, by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
Smith. I. Froebel’s Gifts ; II. Froebel’s Occupations ; III. Kindergarten 
Principles and Practice. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.00 each. 

Taquisara, by F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$2.00. 

Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, translated by F. Max Miller. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $3.00. 

The Power of Thought, by John Douglas Sterrett. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.75. 

With Open Face, or Jesus mirrored in Matthew, Mark and Luke, by Alex- 
ander B. Bruce, D. D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

The Puritan in England and New England, by Ezra Hoyt Byington, D. D. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. $2.00. 

Christian Ethics, by Thomas B. Strong, M. A. Longmans, Green & Co., Lon- 
don, New York and Bombay. 

Jésus et L’Ere de la Science, par J. Strada. F. Alcan, Editeur, Paris. 

Protestantism, by Edward P. Usher. Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50. 

Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, by Israel Abrahams. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $1.40. 

Biological Lectures, 1895. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

George Fox, by Thomas Hodgkin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.00. 

Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro, by Frederick L. Hoffman. 
Published for the American Economic Association by The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $1.25. 

Eine heilige Allgemeine christliche Kirche, von Hans Gasswitz. Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, Géttingen. 1m, 20 pf. 

The Principles of Ecclesiastical Unity, by Arthur James Mason. Longmans, 
Green & Co., London, New York and Bombay. 

The Prophets of the Christian Faith, by Rev. Lyman Abbott and others. The 
Maemillan Co., New York. $1.25. 

An Introduction to the History of the Church of England, by Henry O. 
Wakeman. The Maemillan Co., New York. $2.00. 

Harvard Historical Studies. I. Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the 
United States of America, by W. E. B. DuBois ; II. The Contest over the 
Ratification of the Federal Constitution in the State of Massachusetts, by 
S. B. Harding. Longmans, Green & Co., London, New York and Bombay. 

Der erste Brief an die Korinther, neu bearbeitet von Dr. C. F. G. Heinrici. 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Géttingen. 7mk. 

Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Griechische, von Friedrich Blass. Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, Géttingen. 5mk. 40 pf. 

Disputationen Dr. Martin Luthers in d. J. 1535-1545 an der Universitit Wit- 
tenberg gehalten. Zum ersten Male herausgegeben, von Paul Drews, Pro- 
fessor in Jena. Wandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Géttingen. 35mk. 


























The Great Persian Classic 








RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 
‘THE ASTRONOMER-POET OF PERSIA 
RENDERED INTO ENGLISH VERSE BY 

EDWARD FITZGERALD 








rl 
Oe 
MAR KHAYYAM was born about the middle of the 
eleventh century, at Naishapur, in the province of Kho- 
rassan, lived there under the protection of a friend who 
was visier to the Sultan, Alp Arslan, and died there in 
the year 1123. 

On the introduction of his wonderful series of quatrains into Amer- 
ica, Mr. Bayard Taylor spoke of it as “a surprising revelation of forms 
of doubt and modes of thought similar to those of our own day. The 
earnestness, the beauty, and the daring of the Persian poet’s quatrains 
produced a profound impression. . . . The little book contains more 
food for thought than whole shelves of rhymed sentiment.” 

The poetical genius shown in Mr. Fitzgerald’s translation is hardly 
less than that of Omar Khayyam himself. The following editions of 
the Rubdiyat are offered to the public. 


4 FOLIO EDITION. 


With 56 magnificent full-page Illustrations from designs by ELtnu VEDDER. 
Folio, gilt top, $25.00, wet. 

Mr. Vedder devoted years of study to the Rubdiydt, and the result was a series 
of majestic and beautiful designs, such as can hardly be paralleled in modern art. 
They possess astonishing power, variety, grace, and suggestiveness, and they evince 
a profound and sensitive appreciation of the grandeur and — of the poem. 
This Folio Edition reproduces the designs with admirable effect and on a scale 
nearly equal to that of the original drawings. 


>« PHOTOTYPE EDITION. 
In this Edition the 56 drawings are finely reproduced in Phototype, but on a 
smaller scale. Quarto, gilt top, $12.50. 

*>« NEW HOLIDAY EDITION. 


This popular Edition was brought out in the autumn of 1894, in a size which 
adapts the book for libraries. The 56 designs are reproduced on a still reduced 
scale, but with excellent effect. This volume contains a Life of Omat Khayydm, 
a Sketch of Fitzgerald, and Variorum Notes. Small 4to, gilt top, bound in very 
artistic style. $5.00. 


« COMPARATIVE EDITION. 
The Text of the Fourth Edition followed by that of the First. With Notes, Bio- 
graphical Preface, and Illustration. 16mo, $1.50. 

> RED-LINE EDITION. 


With a Life of the Author and Notes. Printed with a red-line border. Square 
16mo, $1.00. 








All these Editions contain Mr. Fitegerald’s superb translation, with a Life of the 
Author, and Notes, and all but the last two have Mr. Vedder's noble illustrations. 

















Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
4 Park St., Boston; 11 E. 17th St., New York 
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Cambridge Editions. 
Each coteah t in one ating printed from 
type, ith a Bi 
grohical Ske Set, tes Indexes to Titles 
ood First a fine Fe Portrait, and an en- 
graved aes age. Bound in attractive 


style, one but ible, and handsomely 
HOLMES LOWELL 
LONGFELLOW WHITTIER 
BROWNING 
Large crown este ha a (with the ex- 
ha of the Bro cloth, ms top» 
$2.00; half calf, ito 9.0% toe eal o 
‘an eDUe Browning clo 
top, $3.00; half calf, $5.00; Me teal 


levant, $7.00. 


Kikerside Cditions, 


These editions include all the best British 
poets from Chaucer to Wordsworth, and 
many of the most famous American poets. 
BRITISH POETS. 

A complete collection of the Poems of the 
best English oon from Chaucer to Words- 
worth, with Historical, and 
Critical Nation Er rof. Francis J. Child, 
James Russell Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, 
and Arthur Gilman. Steel portraits of the 
poets accompany many of the volumes. In 
68 vols., prin’ eaten paper, and —_ 
fully crown 8vo, gilt 

= | 





1.505 half calf, $3.00. The set, 
100.00 ; half calf, $200.00. 
Akenside and Beattie, 3 vol. 

lish and Scottish, 4 vols, 


Campbell and Falconer, 1 vol. 
Chatterton, 3 vol, 


Chavet » Pont, and RS vga 2 vols, 
vo 
a and on 2 vols, 
» 2 vols, 
Bryce, 2 vols, 
vol, 
poe a and Gray, } vol. 
Herbert Tt Vaughan, f vol. 
vol, 
Hood, 2 vols. 
Milton and Marvell, 2 vols. 
Montgomery, 2 vols. 
Moore, 3 vols. 





Kiverside Editions. 
BRITISH POETS — Continued. 


Pope and Collins, 2 vols. 
Prior, J vol. 
Scott, 5 vols, j ‘ii 
Shakespeare and Jonson, 
Shelley, 2 vols, 
Skelton and Donne, 2 vols. 
Spee 5 vols. 

Spenser, 3 vols. 

aang bay ‘ 
vo! 

Wate a bg 3 
one and ne J vol. 
Young, J vol. : 


The poems of each author can be bought 
separately, except when two or more poets 
are grouped toge 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

Poetical and Dramatic Works. With 
Text from the Latest English Edition, re- 
vised by Mr. Browning. With Portrait 
and Indexes. 6 vols, crown 8vo, gilt t 
each $1.75; the - $10.00 ; 


half 
$20.00 ; half calf, $23 00; half pol- 
ished morocco, $2 ‘003 levant, $2700. 
J. Payline, etc. 


2. Dramatic Lyrics, etc. 
3. The Ring and the Book. 
4, Christmas Eve and Easter Day, etc. 
5. Red Cotton Night-Cap Country, etc. 
6. The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, etc. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
Poems. With Portrait, J2mo, gilt top, 
$1.75. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Poems. With Portrait, Notes, etc. “ 
vols, crown 8vo, gilt top, vei full 
extra ty in F yl. X, seo: 
half calf, 3 half calf, gilt top, 9.00; 
half levant, $12.00. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW. 


Complete Poetical Works. With text 
from the last revised by the author, and in- 
cluding all rte +s which have been author- 
ized to a ce hisdeath. With Notes 
and three ciielie. 6 vols. crown 8vo, the 
set, $9.00; full it ext omen, ag a 
cloth box, $12. 
$45 af, gilt top, top $18.00; 

; half fevant, $24, 


hal poled me den. 














Sold by Booksellers. utst Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
13 East 17th Street, New York. 
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EXCELLENT EDITIONS OF THE 
eee POETS 2.2.2 











fiiverside Cditions. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

. yy bg ey 4 vols, = 
vo, gilt 3 th) extra c 

stam: 2 doth bape half 

$13.00; half calf, gi ri, 2 00; half pol 

ished morocco, $33.00 ; levant, $16.00. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


Complete Works. Edited by Richard 
Grant White. With Glossarial, Historical, 
and sad Explor Notes. 6 vols, the set, 


any 00; half calf, 
$18.00; half calf, gi , $19.00; half pol- 
ished morocco, $21.00 ; levant, $24.00. 
(Sold only in sets.) 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Complete Poetical Works. Edited, with 
George E, Woodberry, Profeso of Beptich 
e » Professor 0 
in Columbia College. Witha new — 
of Shelley. Centenary Edition. 4 vols. 
crown 8vo, $7.00; half calf, $12.00; half 
of ilt ¢ op, $13.00; half polished morocco, 
$14 ; half levant, $16.00. 
ALFRED, LORD ‘TENNYSON. 
Complete Poetical Works. With Por- 
trait. 3 vols, J6mo, $6.00; half calf, 
$12.00; half polished morocco, $15.00. 
(Sold only i in sets.) 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Poetical Works. With text carefully re- 
vised, Notes by the Author, four Portraits, 
A; containing Early and Uncollected 
erses, Chronological List of Poems, etc. 
4 vols. crown ~~ t on” each $1.50; 


stam ae ioe o52.007 half call 


$11.00; half calf, iit to $12.00 ; half pol- 
iched morocco, $15.00; half levant, $4600. 


Household Cditions. 


The volumes are of convenient size 8 good 
and desirable for libraries. Most of 
contain portraits of the authors, and 

many are fully illustrated. 

Aldrich. C Emerson. Parnassus, 
edited by yaa ly Harte. Holmes, 


Tennyson. Whittier. Songs of 


| Household Editions. 


Each, crown 8vo, $1.50; cloth, full 
$00 5 ‘half calf, $3.00; i at om Ut 
levant or tree calf, $4.50. 


Librarp Chitions. 


These are desirable Library Editi 
tastefully and durably Bae gH and all, with 
the ion of Parnassus, fang finely 
| illustra 
| Childe Harold. Cary. Parnassus, Ger- 

aldine. Holmes. ellow. Lowell, 
Meredith. Lucile. " 
the Lake. Lay of the Last 
‘Tennyson. he Princess. Whittier. 
Songs of Three Centuries. 

Each 8vo, cloth, $2.50; a calf, $5.00 ; 
levant, tree calf, or padded calf, $7.50. 


Cabinet Editions. 


These are compact and convenient vol- 

umes of some of the most delightful and 

poetry in the English language, 

; ht out in an attractive and inexpensive 
orm, 

Burns, Childe Harold. Harte. —_ 
fellow. Christus. Lowell. Luci 
Mulock. Procter. Saxe. Scott. Mar- 
mion. Lady of the Lake. Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, Tennyson. The Princess, 
Enoch Arden. Whittier. 

Each 16mo, cloth, $1.00; half calf, poe 


tree — flexible calf, or flexible levant, 


Familp Editions. 


Attractive, editions, with illustra- 
joy Wn in a pleasing and rather strik- 
ing s 


Holmes, Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
Longfellow. Lowell. Lucile. _ Princess, 
ennyson. Whittier. 
Each, 8vo, full gilt, $2.00. 


Birthday Books, 


Selections for every day in the year, from 
the writings of the authors represented, all 
eee een ny an ene a por- 

American Poets. Emerson. Holmes, 
or, | Longfellow. Longfellow, prose. Lowell. 


Each 24mo, $3.00; flexible levant, $2.50. 


























Sold by Booksellers. vtwt Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 


Containing Representative Poems by the Authors discussed in “ Victorian Poets.” 
Selected and edited by E. C. StepMan. With a fine frontispiece of Queen Vic- 
toria, and a Vignette of the Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. 1 vol. large 
crown 8vo, bound in attractive library style, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00 ; half calf, 
$4.50 ; full levant, $6.00. Large-paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, printed on 
paper of the best quality. 2vols. 8vo, $10.00, met. 

To say that this work is a worthy supplement to Mr. Stedman’s “ Victorian Poets” is the highest 
possible praise, but the book fully deserves it. In plan and in execution, even to the minutest de- 
tails, it is a model work. It is a well-printed volume of somewhat more than 750 pages. 

. . . Biographical notes, giving the main facts concerning the life and works of every poet quoted 
in the volume, are added; with indexes of first lines, titles of poems, and names of authors. The 
selections from the greater poets are noteworthy for their typical character, — representing the dif- 
ferent periods of their literary career, the various kinds of verse they have written, etc.,— no less 
than for their poetic or artistic merit. . . . In all respects the book is the best example of this pe- 
culiarly difficult kind of work that we remember to have seen. — Critic (New York). 


THE NATURE AND ELEMENTS OF POETRY. 


With Frontispiece after .Diirer, Topical Analysis, and Analytical Index. Crown 
8vo, uniform with previous volumes, gilt top, $1.50; in fancy style, $1.50. 
ConTENTS: I. Oracles Old and New. II. What is Poetry? III. Creation and Self-Expression. 


IV. Melancholia. V. Beauty. WI. Truth. WII. Imagination. VIII. The Faculty Divine: Pas- 
sion, Insight, Genius, Faith. Index. 


A wholesome and refreshing wind blown from the clear cold heights of philosophy and art. The 
lectures have the practicality of modern thought. _While they are the talk of a poet about poets, 
they are addressed to the great body of readers and students of English literature. To all liberal 
minds and hearts this volume will have a message of helpful guidance and encouragement. — Boston 


Transcript. 
VICTORIAN POETS. 


With Topical Analysis in margin, and full Analytical Index. Revised and extended, 
by a Supplementary Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the Period under Review. 
Crown 8vo, $2.25 ; half calf, $3.50. 

Large-Paper Edition. Limited. With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, $10.00, net. 


The leading poets included are Tennyson, Landor, the Brownings, Hood, Arnold, “ Barry Corn- 
wall,” Buchanan, Morris, Swinburne, and Rossetti. It also embraces fully the minor poets and 


schools of the period. 
POETS OF AMERICA. 


With full Notes in margin, and Analytical Index. 12mo, $2.25; half calf, $3. 50. 


CoNnTENTS: Early and Recent Conditions; Growth of the American School; William Cullen 
Bryant; John Greenleaf Whittier; Ralph Waldo Emerson; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow ; Ed- 
gar Allan Poe ; Oliver Wendell Holmes ; James Russell Lowell; Walt Whitman; Bayard Taylor; 


he Outlook. 
STEDMAN’S OTHER BOOKS. 


POEMS, Household Edition. With Portrait and Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50; full gilt, $2.00; half 
calf, $3.00; levant, or tree calf, $4.50. 


PROSE AND POETICAL WORKS, Including Poems, Victorian Poets, Poets of America, and 
The Nature and Elements of Poetry. 4 vols., uniform, crown 8vo, gilt top, in box, $7.50; half calf, 
$13.00; half calf, gilt top, $14.00 ; half levant, $18.00. 


HAWTHORNE AND OTHER POEMS. 16mo, $1.25. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. An Essay. 32mo, 75 cents. 
FAVORITE POEMS. With Meredith, etc. 32mo, 75 cents. 





For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park STREET, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET,* NEw YorK, 
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Two New Books by Thomas Batley Aldrich. 








FRIAR JEROME’S BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 


Artistically printed in black and red, and bound in antique leather, handsomely stamped. 
16mo, $1.50. Large-Paper Edition, printed on Arnold hand-made paper, and bound 


in red parchment and gold, $5.00, me¢. 


JUDITH AND HOLOFERNES. 


A Poem. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The old Maccabean story, with its Oriental scenes and characters, is told with all the imagina- 
tive charm and the literary felicity which distinguish Mr. Aldrich. 


Other Works by Mr. Aldrich. 


POETRY. 


I have been reading some of the poems this even- 
ing, and.find them rich, sweet, and imaginative in 
such a degree that Tam.sorry not to have fresher 
sympathies in order to taste all the delight that 
every reader ought to draw from them. I was con- 
scious, here and there, of a delicacy that I hardly 
dared to breathe upon. — NATHANIEL HaAw- 
THORNE. 


Poems. Aousehold Edition. Revised 
and rearranged. With Portrait and II- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50; full gilt, 
$2.00; half calf, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$3.25; levant, or tree calf, $4.50. 


Poems. Aoliday Edition. Steel Por- 
trait. 28 Illustrations. 8vo, morocco, 
$7.50. 


The Sisters’ Tragedy. With 
Other Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Wyndham Towers. 
gilt top, $1.25. 


Friar Jerome’s’ Beautiful 
Book, and Other Poems. 


18mo, illuminated vellum, $1.00. 


XXXVI Lyrics and XII Son- 


nets. 18mo, illuminated vellum, $1.00. 


Mercedes. A Drama in Two Acts. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Unguarded Gates, and Other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Later Lyrics. Selected from Mer- 
cedes, The Sisters’ Tragedy, Wyndham 
Towers, and Unguarded Gates. With a 
vignette. 18mo, gilt top, vellum, $1.00; 
artistic cloth, $1.00. 


Crown 8vo, 





STORIES AND SKETCHES. 


fe is, undoubtedly, one of the most attractive and 
agreeable of story-tellers; and his stories are at the 
same time fresh, original, and artistically planned 
and executed, giving full play to all his faculties, 
humorous or poetic. —E. P. WHIPPLE. 

Mr. Aldrich is, perhaps, entitled to stand at the 
head of American humorists. — THE ATHEN2ZUM 
(London). 


The Story of a Bad Boy. Holi- 
day Edition. Fully illustrated by A. B. 


Frost. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
THE Same. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


Marjorie Daw and Other Peo- 


ple. With frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50. 

Marjorie Daw, and Other 
Stories. In Riverside Aldine Series. 
16mo, $1.00. 


These volumes are not identical in contents. 

Prudence Palfrey. With frontis- 
piece. 12mo, $1.50 ; paper, 50 cents. 

The Queen of Sheba. 
$1.50; paper, 50 cents. 

The Stillwater Tragedy. 12mo, 
$1.50; paper, 50 cents. 

Two Bites at a Cherry, with 
Other Tales. 16mo, $1.25. 

An Old Town by: the Sea. 
[Portsmouth, New Hampshire, the “ Riv- 
ermouth ” of Mr. Aldrich’s stories.] 16mo, 
$1.00. 


From Ponkapog to Pesth. 
Travel Sketches. 16m0, $1.25. 


The Story of a Cat. Translated 
from the French. Illustrated with sil- 
houettes. 12mo, boards, $1.00. 

Novels and Poems. New Uni- 
form Edition. 6 vols. 12mo, the set, 
$8.75; half calf, $16.50. 


12mo, 





For sale by all booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park STREET, Boston ; 11 East 17TH STREET, NEw YorK. 
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By Sarah Orne Jewett 








THe CountTrRY OF: THE 
PoINTED Firs 


16mo, $1.25. 





This book, parts of which have appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, is the story of a summer 


on the coast of Maine and the adjacent islands. 


It'is one of the most delightful books Miss 


Jewett has written, full of the finest appreciation of country scenes, life, and characters; full 


also of delightful humor and literary charm. 





The Life of Nancy. 


Fourth Edition. s16mo, $1.25. 
A book of short stories as good as Miss Jewett has 
ever written. 


Strangers and Wayfarers. 


Short Stories. Seventh Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 
Delicious tales of New England life. Her slightest 
sketches are full of pleasure, for they reveal a fresh 
and delighted consciousness of the possibilities of 
rural life. — Public Ledger ( Philadelphia). 


Betty Leicester. 
A Story for Girls. Twelfth Edition. 18mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 
The spirit of the whole is as sweet and sunny and 


natural as could be wished. It is altogether a delight- 
ful book. — Boston Fournal. 


A White Heron, 
And Other Stories. Seventh Edition. 18mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


One is almost tempted to say, ‘‘ Hawthorne redi- 
” 


vivus,” as one lays down this singularly charming 
little book. . . . Truly artistic work. — 7; rch- 
man (New York). 


Deephaven. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


It is a common thing to sav about a book that it is 
charming, or interesting, or absorbing, and very often 
it is said without any particular meaning or interest. 
But here is a book which is really all three. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Holiday Edition. With about 50 IJllustra- 
tions by C. H. and Marcia O. Woodbury. 
A beautiful volume. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

In addition to handsome paper, clear type, and 
uniquely attractive binding, there are many illustra- 
tions, as felicitous in illustrating the meaning as they 
are superior in workmanship. — Congregationalist 
(Boston). 


Old Friends and New. 


Twelfth Edition. 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Seven charming short stories. . . . Wholly delight- 
ful to lovers of the best light literature. — Vew York 
Evening Post. 


Play Days. 
Stories for Children. Fourteenth Edition. 
Square 16mo, $1.50. 

If Santa Claus neglects to leave a copy of “ Pla: 
Days ” in any household where there is a little girl, 
he isn’t the kind of Santa Claus we take him for. — 
Boston Transcript. 








A Native of Winby, . 

And Other Tales. Fifth Edition. r6mo, $1.25. 

It would be hard to name stories better from any 

point of view than are four, at least, of these. — Vew 
York Evening Post. 


Tales of New Engiand. 


Selected from Miss Fewett’s Books. Seventh 
Edition. 16mo, $1.00. 

All of them are marked by that careful study and 
comprehending knowledge of the rural New Englander 
for which we have learned to look to Miss Jewett, and 
the quaint, homely, delightful New England rustic 
philosophy was never better represented than here. — 
New York Tribune. 


The King of Folly Island, 


And Other People. Third Edition. 
$7.25. 

Miss Jewett has an abundant humor of fine, deli- 
cate, and pervading quality. . .. We know of few 
stories that give the reader a more exquisite pleasure 
than hers. — Boston Advertiser. 

Country By-Ways. 
Eleventh Edition. s18&mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Her treatment of the individuality and life of nature 
is masterly, and the skill with which she projects her 
figures on the canvas of her imagination is effective and 
suggestive. Humor and pathos, sense and sentiment, 
a sympathy for all that is true and tender and touch- 
ing in nature and in life, are the colors which give back- 
ground to these pictures. — Boston Transcript. 

Her portraiture of New England characters and 
scenes is inimitable. — The Critic (New York). 


A Country Doctor. 


A Novel. Seventeenth Edition. s16mo, $1.25. 

Studies of American types so penetrating, so sin- 
cere, so refined, and so artistic as Miss Jewett has 
given us deserve warm recognition from all who are 
interested in a genuine American literature. —Vew 
York Tribune. 


A Marsh Island. 
A Novel. Ninth Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 


There is a combination of the art of the poet, the 

ainter, and the story-teller in ‘‘ A Marsh Island.” 
ft is at once an idvl, a romance, and a cabinet of ex- 
quisite genre word-pictures. . . . A delightful prose 
poem. — Harper's Monthly Magazine. 


The Mate of the Daylight, 
And Friends Ashore. Eighth Edition. 
18mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Character sketches which are perfect in their way. 
— New York Tribune. 


16mo, 
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Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park St., Boston; 11 E. 17th St., New York. 







































“ROBERT BROWNING. ~ 


The Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 
Browning. 


New Cambridge Edition. In one convenient volume, printed on clear type, 
opaque paper, and attractively bound. With a Biographical Sketch, Notes, 
Indexes, a fine new portrait, and engraved title-page, and a vignette of Asolo. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf or full levant, 
$7.00. , 

This is a triumph of bookmaking, bringing, for the first time, within a single conve- 
nient volume the complete wonderful and voluminous product of Browning’s genius. 
It contains Browning’s Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works (including fragments 
not contained in any previous edition of his works), with a Biographical Sketch, ex- 
me | head and foot notes, inan Appendix Browning’s Essay on Shelley, a chrono- 
ogical list of his writings, indexes to titles and first lines, etc.; the whole beautifully 
printed on the best paper, specially made for this book, in clear and readable type, 
and tastefully and durably bound. It is a work that challenges comparison with any 
similar volume ever produced. The book has a new portrait of Browning, considered 
the best, and a vignette of Asolo for the engraved half title. 


Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works. 


Riverside Edition. With text as revised and rearranged by Mr. Browning, a 
fine Steel Portrait, and Indexes. Complete in six volumes. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, each $1.75; the set, cloth, $10.00; half calf, $20.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$21.00; half levant, $24.00. 

This edition presents the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Browning complete, with 
Mr. Browning’s latest revisions, and in a form admirably suited for the study or the 
= It is carefully printed on long-primer type, and bound in simple but attractive 
style. 


A .Guide-Book to the Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
Robert Browning. 


By GeorcE WILLIs Cooke. Crown 8vo, uniform with the Riverside Browning. 
$2.00. 


This furnishes Introductions and Notes to all of Browning’s Poems, and is a very 
useful volume of annotations to his Works. 


A Browning Phrase=Book. 


By Marte Apa Mottneux, A.M., Pu. D. 1 vol.crown 8vo. [WMearly Ready.] 

This book contains the quotable passages of Browning’s works, arranged and indexed 
under leading words; also a list of all the notable proper names, compounds, rare 
words, and peculiarities of Browning’s diction, with references to the poems and 
passages in which they occur. These references are to the Riverside Edition of 
Browning, and to the new Cambridge Edition. This Phrase-Book furnishes in com- 
pact, convenient, and comparatively inexpensive form all the important and interestin 
information that would be found in a bulky and costly concordance ; and it cannot fai 
to commend itself to all students of Browning. 


The Life and Letters of Robert Browning. 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND Orr. With a Portrait and View of Browning’s Study. 
Uniform with Browning’s Works. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 








Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park St., Boston; “a 17th. St., New York. 


CIN RA 


N ANT) COMPANY 


Pew Books of 1896. 


Biography. 


Chapters from a Life. 
By ELIZABETH SruART PHELPS, author of “ A Sin- 
gular Life,” “The Gates Ajar,” etc. 
traits and other illustrations. 12mo, 
Authors and Friends. 
By Mrs. JaMEs T. FIELDs. 
George Fox. 
By THomas HopckIn, D.C. L. In the series of 
Leaders of Religion. With a portrait. 12mo, $1.00. 
The Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 
By Joun T. Morse, Jr. With portraits and other 
illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, bound in fine li- 
brary style, gilt top, $4.00; also, uniform with the 
Riyerside Holmes, $4.09. 
Letters of Victor Hugo. 
Edited by PAuL Meurice. First Series, with por- 
trait. 8vo, $3.09. 
William Henry Seward. 
By THornTon K. Lorurop. In the American 
Statesmen Series. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
The Life of John Wellborn Root. 
By HARRIET Monroe. With a portrait and many 
illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Life and Letters of William Barton 
Rogers. 
» Edited by Emma Rocers. 
| crown 8vo, 
| The Life, Public Services, Addresses, 
_ and Letters of Elias Boudinot, LL. D., 
President of the Continental Congress. Edited by 
J. J. Boupinor. With two portraits and a map. 
» 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00, net. 
) The Life of Thomas Hutchinson, 


Last Royal Governor of the Province of Massachu- 


$1.50. 


I vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


With a portrait. 2 vols. 


» setts Bay. By James K. Hosmer. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
» Bayard Taylor. 
* Im the series of American Men of Letters. By At- 
BERT H.SMyTH. With portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Joan of Arc. 
By Francis C. LOWELL. With maps. Large crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Artist Biographies. 
By M. F.Sweerser. Mew Edition. With illustra- 
tions. 7 vols. 16mo, cloth, $8.75; half calf, gilt top, 
8 half polished morocco, $17.50. (Sold only in 


sets. , 
€ssaps. 


Mere Literature and Other Essays. 
__ By Wooprow WILSsOoN, Professor in Princeton, au- 
{thor of “Congressional Government,” etc. 12mo, 


|. $1.50. 

Whitman: A Study. 
| ByJoun Burrovucus. 16mo, $1.25. Also uniform 
with the limited Riverside Edition of Burroughs’s 
hs writings, fine portrait, gilt top, $1.50, mev. 

_ Governments and Parties in Continen- 
tal Europe. 

By A. Lawrencr LowE1t, author of “Essays on 
| Government.” 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00. 

|The Crusade of the Children in the 

| KIIIth Century. 

By Gzorce Zapriskie Gray, D.D. Mew Edition, 

new Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


With 24 por- 





Kicligion and Philosophy. 


Christianity and Social Problems. 
By LyMAN ABBOTT, D. D., author of “The Evolu- 
tion of Christianity,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

Moral Evolution. 
By GrorGE Harris, D. D. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The Imperial Christ. 
By JOHN PaTrerRson CoyLe, D.D. Witha Biog- 
raphy of Dr. Coyle by Grorce A. Gates, D, D 
President of Iowa College. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Visions and Service. 
Discourses preached in Collegiate Chapels by the 
Right Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 16mo, $1.25. 
The Expansion of Religion. 
Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute 
by E. WINCHESTER DoNnALD, D. D. 12mo, gilt top, 


$1.50. 
The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia. 
By WM. T. Harris. Mew Fdition. 12mo, $1.25. 
The Spirit in Literature and Life. 
By JoHN P. CoyLe, D.D. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Mornings in the College Chapel. 
Talks to Young Men on Personal Religion. By 
FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, D.D., Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University. 
16mo, $1.25, 


Miscellaneous. 


Football. 
By WALTER Camp and Lorin F. DELAND. IIlus- 
trated with more than fifty diagrams and plans. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Friendly Letters to Girl Friends. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author of “ Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A Second Century of Charades. 

By WILLIAM BELLAMY, author of “A Century of 
Charades.” 18mo, $1.00. 

A Phrase Book from the Poetic ani Dra- 
matic Works of Robert Browning. 
To which is added an index containing the signifi- 
cant words not elsewhere noted. By MARIE ADA 
MOLINEUX, A. M., Ph.D. 8vo, $3.00. 

Talks on Writing English. 

By Ar1o Bates, Litt. D., Professor of English in the 
Mass. Institute of Technology. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Nine Love Songs and a Carol. 
by Kate Dovucias WiccIn. Mrs. Wiggin has set 
to music ten lyrics by Herrick, Sill, Miss Mulock, 
Amélie Rives, Oscar Leighton, Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, and others. Small quarto. 


The Silva of North America. \ 
A Description of the Trees which grow naturally in 
North America, exclusive of Mexico. By CHARLES 
SPRAGUE SARGENT. Illustrated. Vols. 1.-IX. have 
appeared. Vol. X., Liliacez-Conifere.  4to, met, 
$25.00. 

The Republic of Childhood. 

By Kate Douctas WIcGIN and Nora A. SMITH. 
In three volumes. Vol. I. Froebel’s Gifts. Vol. II. 

- Froebel’s Occupations. Vol. III. Kindergarten 

Principles and Practice. Each vol. 16mo, $1.00. 


Quaint Nantucket. 
By WILLIAM Root BLIss. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$1.50. 
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ae FJilustrated Books. 
he American Revolution. 
0. By JoHN Fiske, Jilustrated Edition. Containing 22 
photogravures of portraits and paintings, 15 colored maps 
, and plates, and 280 text cuts and maps. 2 vols. 8vo, $8.00. 
: mt Large-Paper Edition, limited to a copies printed on 
- on English hand-made paper. 2 vols. large 8vo, $16.00 met. 
ape Cod. 
by the By Henry D. THoreavu. Holiday Edition. With 100 
25. illustrations in water colors by Miss AMELIA M. Wat- 
ii §0N. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $5.00. 
titute @eriar Jerome’s Beautiful Book. 
It top, By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Rubricated, and bound 
in antique leather, handsomely stamped. A very beauti- 
vina i fulvolume. 16mo, $1.50. Large-Paper Edition, printed 
| on Arnold hand-made paper, and bound in red parchment 
and gold. $5.00 met. 
25 GA Year in the Fields. 
By JoHN BurrouGHs. With 20 pictures from photo- 
graphs by Clifton Johnson. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
The Mycenaean Age. 
- By |. By Dr. CuRESTOS Lsoun?AS, Ephor of Antiquities and 
mmer Bi Director of Excavations at Mycenae, and J. IrviNG Ma- 
ersity. Biwart, Ph. D., LL. B,, Professor m University. 
i introduct; Witnerm Dorrrerp, a 
anid — 150 illustrations, in- 
Illus- oe the Son : 
plans. oe ‘ 
h Gart- ets tan: Sty pistes ae 
IRKBECE Ai. and 
tury of Oy Girl ; buek- 
| Dra- e Little Daughters of the Revolu- 
ig. = tion. x : 
signif. | By NorRA Parry. With illustrations by Frank T. Mer- 
E ADA |r, Sqliaté-12mo, tastehilly botind, 75 <énts. 
Little Girl of Long Ago. 
, By Ex1zaA ORNE Wuire.- A companion volume to Miss 
h in the White’s “When Molly was Six.” With cover design 
$1.50. and two other illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 
has set 
Mulock, & Poctrp. 
cknery fOmplete Poetical Works of James 
Russell Lowell. ; 

Cambridge Edition. Uniform with the Cambridge Edi- 
irally in | fons of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, ‘and “Browning. 
HARLES | tom’ new plates, large type,’on -opaque “paper, and? at- 
X. have tractively bound. With a-portrait..and’ -érigraved-title- 
are pase, with a vignette of Lowell’s home, Elrhwood,. Crown 
tO, 7% TP bx0, gilt top, $2.00 ; half calf; gilt-top,$3,50'; tree calf; or 

fulllevant, $5.50. °°, < 2 
SMITH. | and Holoferses.: A’Poem. 

Vol. II. HEEY. ALDXICH.. Crown" 8¥o,, gilt top, 
rgarten panna sees A 
1.00. a ' rs 
in ited,» 
gilt top, “E JEWETT, 12mo, uniforth< 
ters.” Cloth, gilt top, $1.50? 
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Books. 


+ 


A Quiet Road. 


Poems by LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 


Fiction. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Her writings, in a New Riverside Edition. From new 
plates. Thoroughly edited and rearranged, with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch and Notes. With Portraits, Views of 
Mrs. Stowe’s Homes, and other illustrations on the en- 
graved title-pages. In16 vols, 12mo, handsomely bound, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 
Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, with Mrs. 
Stowe’s autograph. 16 vols. 8vo, the set, $64.00 met. 
Marm Lisa. 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 16mo, $1.00. 
The Country of the Pointed Firs. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, $1.25. 
Sister Jane, her Friends and Neighbors, 
By JozL CHANDLER Harris. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Barker’s Luck, and Other Stories. 
By Bret HARTE. 16mo, $1.25. 
A Genuine Girl. 
By JEANIE GouLp LINcoun. 
The Parson’s Proxy. zits 
By Kate W. HaMmLTON: i6mo, $1.25. °° | 
The Chase of the Meteor, and Other 


By F . Srineow: Senfheheas of Date. 
By F. Horksnson Syytn. WMastrate’d.“Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
The Supply at Saint Agatha’s. 
By Ext STiART PHELPS. : With illustrations. 
quare 12mo; gilt Sop, $1.00. «++ 
A Singular Life a 
' By Brizapern Seiawr-PHELRs. Twenty - Eighth 


16m0, $1.00. 


16mo, $1.25. 
er e 


!i6mo, $1.25. 


Thousand. r16mo,$r25<°° - 


Crabvel and Observation. 
Spring Notes from Tennessee. 
By BRADFORD TORREY. 16mo, $1.25. 
In New England Fields and Woods- 
By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 16mo, $1.25. 
Kokoro : Hints and Echoes of Japanese 
Inner Life. 
By Larcapio HEARN. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
An Arctic Boat Journey in the Au- 
tumn of 1854. 


By I. I. Hayes, M. D. New Edi? ‘on, 
trations. 12mo, $1.50. 


The White Mountains. 


; A Guide to their Interpretation. By Jutius H. WARD. 
.*»With dllustrations. New Edition, enlarged. 12mo, $1.25. 


With 14 illus- 


| ‘By- Oak and Thorn. 


“. ‘AsRebbrd of English Days. 
£ »Bti85."»~ +. 7 ay 8! 
*‘Rour;Handed Folk. 

“; ByOtive THORNE MILLER. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 


By ALICE BRown. 16mo, | 


“1°A-Birding on a Bronco. 





clagite-Paperé lak 
inding, Bi,50: * 3" 





cut edges, $1.50 ; in decorative 





'* By Frorence A. MERRIAM. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 
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Translations of Great Classics Q 


DANTE’S WORKS 


The Divina Commedia. 

Translated by LoNGFELLOW. One Vol- 
ume Edition, 8vo, $2.50; half -calf, $4.00; 
levant, $6.00. 

The Same. In three volumes. I. The 
Inferno. II. The Purgatorio. III. The 
Paradiso.. Royal 8vo, each volume, $4.50; 
the set, $13.50; half calf, $21.00. 

The Same. Riverside Edition. With Text 
from the last revised by the Translator, with 
various Readings, and Notes, and a steel 
engraving of bust of Longfellow. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, the set, $4.50 ;. half calf, $8.25 ; half calf, 
pir foe $9.00 ; polished morocco, $9.75; 

levant, $12.00. 


The Divina Commedia. 

Translated into English Verse by J. A. 
Witstacu. With Notes and Illustrations. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, $5.00. 

The Divine Comedy. 

Translated by CHaRLES ELIor Norton. 
With Notes. I. Hell. II. Purgatory. III. 
Paradise. 3 vols. 12mo, $1.25 each; the set, 
$3.75; half calf, gilt top, $7.50. 





Ary 


The New Life. 


Translated by CHARLES ELIoT Norton. | 
12ia0, $1.25. 

With the Divine Comedy. Theset, 4 vols. 
I2mo, in box, $5.00; half calf, $10.00 ; half 
polished morocco, $11.00. 


The Divine Comedy. 

A Translation of the Inferno, and of por- 
tions of the Purgatorio and Paradiso. By 
T. W. Parsons. With an Introductory 
Essay by CHARLES ELioT NORTON, a Me- 
morial Sketch of Dr. Parsons by LouisE 
IMOGEN GUINEY, and an Appendix contain- 
ing Notes by Dr. PARSONS. 12mo, $1.50. 


A Translation of Dante’s Eleven 

Letters. 

With Explanatory Notes and Historical 
Comments. By CHARLES STERRETT La- 
THAM. With Preface by CHARLES ELIOT 
Norton. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


EURIPIDES 
Three Dramas, — The Alkestis, The Medea, and suepoles. Translated, with running 


Commentary, by WILLIAM CRANSTON Lawton. Wit 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


an Introduction and an Epilogue. 


HOMER’S iLIAD 


Translated by WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Roslyn Edition. Crown 8vo, $2.50; half calf, 


$4.00; levant, $6.00. The Same, 2 vols. crown 8vo, $4.00; half calf, $7.00; levant, $10.00. 
The Same, 2 vols. royal 8vo, $9.00; half calf, $14.00 ; levant, $19.00. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY 
Translated by BRYANT. Roslyn Edition. Crown 8vo, $2.50; half calf, $4.00; levant, $6.00. 
The Same, 2 vols. crown 8yvo, gilt top, $4.00; half calf, $7.00; levant, $10.00. The Same, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, $9.00; half calf, $14.00; levant, $19.00, 


The Odyssey. Books I-XIL. Trans- 
lated by Prof. Georcre H. PaiLmer, of 
Harvard University. The Text and an 
English Version. 8vo, $2.50, zet. 


The Odyssey. Complete. An English 
Translation by Prof. GzorcE H. PALMER. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. School Edition, 12mo, 
$1.00, net. 


OMAR KHAYYAM 
The Rubdtyat. Rendered iuto English Verse by EDwarp Firzceraup. Red-Line Edi- 
tion. Square 16mo, $1.00. Comparative Edition. 16mo, $1.50. Ji/lustrated Edition. 56 
illustrations by VEDDER, folio, $25.00, met. Aosme od Edition. With the illustrations re- 


duced. 4to, $12.50. Popular Edition. Miustrat 


Small 4to, $5.00. 


VIRGILS WORKS 


Translated into English Verse, with Notes, etc., by JoHn AUGUSTINE WILSTACH. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, $5.00. 


GOETHE’S FAUST 


Translated into English Verse by BAYARD Taytor. Crown 8vo, gr ot half calf, $4.00; 
7 00 


levant, $6.00. Kennett Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $4.00; half calf, 


The Same, Part Ix, royal 8vo, $4.5. 


3 levant, $10.00. 


Faust. Part I. Metrical Translation by C. T. BRooxs. 16mo, $1.00. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


zz East 17th St., New York he 

















